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Anybody can write a book — but to -wtite a "preface " — ali I there's tLo rub. 

To produce ft /liffu tcHevm preface is no easy matter, and we wouUI doilge tLe task wore it not ncocBBory 
•V for us, while among the RomanB, to conform to Eoman cuatoma, Wa know a preface is naually looked upon 
by the public in the light of an apology, wherein tlie author ia expected to eiplain, 1st.— Why he did not do 
bett«i ; and, 2d. — Why he wrote at all. lu answer to these, we would say : 

FotBT, — We havo spared neither time, pains or money to make this a perfect book. Our statemenlB are 
concise, plain, nnadonicd, and, wo l>eHeve, truthful in every parficular. Tet, we would shudder at the charge 
of being abaolufcly perfect, as wo do not want to chance tho consequonces. 

Second.— We -wrote tliis book for .^onq/ and ioi*. For U0!<in; to help the poor— not that wo need a cent. 
For LOYB of the Far Weal^m Country — tho land of the " Goldpu Fleece." For love of its brood plains ,and 
lofty inountttins, ita tree pure air, healthful cliniato, magnifieeut scenery, unrivalled resources, and its unaffected, 
whole-souled people. 

The descriptions cover a scope of country over two thousand Tuiles in length, an<l hundreds of miles in 
width ; a vast empire as it were ; a country that only a few years ago was almost wholly une.vplored and unknown 
to the white race. But since tho completion of the Pacifie Bailrond it has been occupied by over half a million 
of the most advontunms, active, honest, and progressive white people that the world can produce — people that 
are building cities, t«wua and villages as though by magic ; prospeoting, discovering ajid developing the great 
tTBQsnre chambers of the continent, estemliug onr grand system of railroads and telegraphs all over tho 
country, like a vast net- work ; or engaged in tho cultivation of the incxiiaustible aoil, which is literally 
causing the wilderness to ' ' blossom like the rose. " Where such mighty changes are taking place so rapidly, it 
would indeed bo a wonder if sonic of the numberless improvements that are in progress were not omitted. Yet 
we tliink there are few, if any, of sufficient importance to be of interest to the tourist, but what some mention 
can be found at the proper place in this volume ; but, from tho limited space, the descriptions are necessarily 
short, only touching on the Tuost important facts. 

F1UAU.T, wo shall take the reader with us from fhefar East to the far West — from the Atlantic to the 
Psciflc ; from whore the sun rises out o( the water to where it seta in the wafer ; and leave him facing the 
Orient of ancient story. 

GEO. A. CROFnTT, 
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CROFUIT'a TEANS-CONTINENTAIj TOaRIST. 



PASSAGE TICKET MEMORANDA. 

13* Soo Hint Sc. 3, on oiftioslte pBitc 



BAGGAGE CHECK MEMORANDA. 

K?"Seo Hint No. n,on opposite pago. 




BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE PLAt:4S-From the croulng of Loup Fock Biver, M miles west ot Omaha 



OCEAN TO OCEAN. 



WEST TO THE MISSOtJRT RTVER. 



TEN HINTS BEFORE WE START: 



1. It is not our provinco to recommend any particular 
line east of tho Missouri River ; ench Iiiih its own 
peculiar attractions. By referent^** to the lulvertisc- 
ments on the maps of tho Toruisr, tlio announcement 
of some of tho principal lines, with their H|>ecial ailvan- 
taf^es, will bo found, and we would advise travelers to 
read thorn carefully, tlien decide for tliemm^lves tlio 
route they wish to take before purchasing tickets. 

2. Be particular to choose such rout4*s as will enable 
rou ^l visit the cities, towns, and objects of interest 
that you desire to, without annoyance or needlc^ss (ex- 
pense. 

3. Never purchase your tickets from a stranger in the 
street, bntover tho counter of somo reH|K>!mible company. 
When purchasing tickets, l(K>k well to tho date, and no- 
tice that each ticket is stamped at the time you n'ceive 
tbeuL Then make a memorandum on theop|)OHitei)age 
of the Tontisrr, of tho name of tho company issuinir the 
ticket, by what route, and the number and class i:f tlie 
ticket In case of loas, make the fact known at the 
office of the ompany, showing the memorandum as 
mboTo dMoribo<l , and steps can bo taken inimiHliately 
to rveorer the ticket if it was lost or stolen, or to pre- 
Tent its being iisetl by any one else. By attention to 
such alight and apparently unimportant matters as 
these, travelers may esc«]M» such swindles as are t<N> 
Ukelj to be practiced u|)on them, and avoid much |mih- 
■ibU* loss and inoonveuienoe. 

4. Before starting out, providt* yourself with at least 
one third more money tlian your most liln^nd estimate* 
would seem to require, and do not lend to strangt'rs (»r 
be induced to play at their games. 

5. Endeavor to be at tlie depot at least iifte<>n niin- 
ntea before the train lea%'es, to avoid a rush. 

6. Yoa will ueeil to show your ticket to th<> h:iggai?e- 
nmn when yon ask him to cht^ck vour ba^^i'ro ; then 
■ec that it is properly chec*ked. anil make a nieuioran- 
dnm of the number of tho check on the sani«* i>age with 
jonr ticket; this done, you will netnl to give it no fur- 
ther attention until you get to the plai*e to which it is 
ebecked, when you will iuhhI to look after it. 

7. PerMms who accomimuy the ccmduetor through 
the can, calling for Imggage to lie delivered at the 
hotehi or otlier places, art* generally reliable, but the 
I— r ngfT. if in doubt, shimld intpiire of tlie l^>nd1letllr, 
■od then be careful to i^impare the nuniU'r of the 

received from the agent in exchange for his 
to be sore that tliov are alike. 



8. Do not seek to attract atttent ion : remember only 
boors are intnisive and boisterous. 

9. *• Please*' an»l ** thanks*' are towers of strength. 
Do not let the servants excel you in patience and polite- 
ness. 

10. Aufi fhifittif — Do not jndpe of the |>eop1o you 
inet»t by their clothes, or think yon are going west t^* 
And Uh\\h ; as a millionaire iuay l>e in buckskin and a 
college gnuluatt* in rags. 

ARC>IM> TlIK WORLU.—Passengers can pro- 
cure tickets, if they cIkm***', for a trip around the worliL 
The route will be found on the large colored map of 
the world ill the ba<*k part of this 1km >k. The priiN* of 
tickets is now ^1,1(C), via China and Japan, and #9Hr> 
via Australia and the Oriental lintMif steamships. Thi* 
journey C4Ui \yo broken at any ixiint of interest <-/i r*tutr, 
and ri*suin(Hl at pleasure*. Oiilv a Khort time has elaps- 
ed siiuv a jimmey to C*hina an«^ Imlia was only «ine re 
move from leaving the world altogether. A traveler or 
busineKs man who, a few vears ag«>, went to Hoiifz Kimff 
or C'aleutta, nuul«* his will p^darrangetl his affairs with 
a eerbiiu kiiowltnl^e that at least a year or two of his 
life was retpiired, and the iM>ssibilities were against his 
returning even then. To-day he ptu'ks his ]>iirtnuuit4'au 
for a run anmnd the gloln*, trauHzu'ts important buHin«*HM, 
and is biwk in his <i(tiee in New York, Sui FrancistM or 
Ltindon, in ninety davN, at.rr having enjoyed an agri*e- 
able tour, in which he is always in ci»nininnii*ation with 

; the chief centrt>s of busiiieHS by tehv^^ph and st4*Hm 
jMHit nmtes. 

\(tt only ha.4sea navigation \u*vu improved by thfiid- 
vances in naval areliit«vture, and tht» gn*atvr |M'rfe*'iioii 
in shi|>H' material, iHUiHtmetioii, and motive ]Hiwer. but 
the vast distan(*t>s of laml travel havt' Int •?! df^Mdislly 
shortened iMith in spao* and time by tin* d«'Vfl(*pinent 
(»f la!id tnins]K)rtation. Mountains aiiil vallfVH have 
been brought to a pntjMT gratL* for imiiifiiHi* liiifs of 
railway on l>otlnNnifiiifnts. The ditliiMiltifs t»vi'rei»nie 
and the energy and*iit*Tprisi> cxhibitfdbv tin* building 
of more than r),t)(M> niilcH of Kuirlish railwuy v\ India, 
coii'i«H*ting the principal eitii'H of thut jrrt'St pi'tiiiiMila, 
and the (Completion (»f tin* Sm /. (*aiial. havi» t»nly U'cn 
eipialfMl by the (*«M)Mtrn(*tioii of the ijri'at l*iii*Mi and 
(*entnd l*aeitie liailnKid a<Tt»<w o;ir «*ontitient. whieh 
briiip* tht» city of Sun I'ran ■••e. ». on tln» l*«eifle <'o4i«*i, 

i within lens than a uei-k'** i*.»nifortabl.» jinirueyof the 

I .\tlantie s<<a-]>i»rts (»f \fw York. IMnhidilpliia, and l)«r». 

I ton, which hert*tofore t<Kik ni(»nths t«) acHMUiplish. 
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CEOFUTT'S TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOURIST. 



Passengers from the Eastern States boiuid for the 
Pacific Oia»( can have their choice of four American 
"Trunk LineB," from the Atlantic BOft-board, which 
connect with the Grand Traiia-Continentol Railroad at 
Conncil Bluffs or Omaha. Sleeping cara are ma on all 
through trains— most luxuriant palacee. The charges 
are extra, or about $3 per day — 24 honrs. Onlj firat- 
(dass paesengers can procurn bertha in the sleeping enrs. 
These four lines are the "New York Central and Hnd- 
Bon River Railroad," the "Erie Rnilwaj" line, the 
" Pennsylvania Central, " and the " Baltimore anil Ohio 
Railroad. " 

The railroad connections by these lines are almost in- 
nnmerable, extending to almost ever citj", town, and 
Tillage in nearly every State and Territory in the United 
Btates ; the regular tjirough trains of either line make 
close and sure eonnectiona with the Pacific road, while 
the fares are the same. 

BOSTON. — Fassengera can go by "all rail " Irom 
Boston, viaeither Albany direct, or via New York city, or 
thev can take tlie steamships on Long Island Sound, of 
which there are three first-class lines, comprising some 
of the finest boats in the world. 

NEW YORK.— Passenffers from this city, who df- 
ate to visit NiAOASA, whose thundering cataracts, in vol- 
ume of waters, far surpass all other waterfalls in the 
known world, and also view the great Suspension Bridge 
over Niagara river — which undoubtedly, is one of the 
finest structuree of its .uud in this country— can have 
choice of two trunk lines. 

RocTE One. — The New York Central and Hudson 
River line passes up the glorious old Hudson, the mag- 
nificent river upon tiie bosom of which Fulton launched 
his "experiment," thej!j-«( steamboat e ocr conatnictecl. 
This road is built ohnost on the river brink, upon the 
eastern bank, which slopes back in irregular terraces, 
presenting from the car window in summer — with its 
groves, parks, gardens, orchards, and alternate rich 
fields, with here and there, peeping out from beneath 
tjie trees, the magnificent country villa of the nabob, 
the substantial residence of the wealthy merchant, or 
the neat and tasteful cottage of the well-tonlo farmer — 
one of the finest panoramic views in the whole country. 
This line passes through Central New York— the gar- 
den of the State — via Albany, Rochester, and Buf' 
falo. 

The Western direct connections of the "New York 
Central," are at Suspension Bridge (Niagara) — the 
"Great Western and Michigan Central." via Detroit, 
at Buffalo — the "Lake Shore and Michigan Southern," 
via Dunkirk and Clevelaiid. 

Route Two, — The Erie Railway lim: traverses the 
seuUiem portion of the State of New York, via Bing- 
hampton. Corning, and Buflido. The track of the 
"Eno" is the broadcut gauge iu the country; the ears 
are very wide and commoilions. This route affords the 
traveler a view, while crossing and re-crossing the Del- 
aware, of scenery and engineering skill, at once grand, 
majestic, and wonderful. The direct Western connec- 
tion of the "Erie" is the "Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern," at Dunkirk ftud Buffalo; the -'Great West- 
em and Michigan Central," at Suspension Bridge, and 
the "Atlantic and Great Western," at Corrr. 

RooTB Thbeb.— Via "Pennsylvania Central," to 
Pmi/ADELpHiA, Harrirbl'ro — the capital of the State — 
to PiTTSBOBO— the most extensive iron manufacturing 
city in the United States. 

At Pittsburg, connections are made with the "Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railroad," and with 
many other roads running in every direction. 



RoTTrK FoCB — via the cittes of 

PHILAMXPHLi— and BALTIMORE. 

By taking the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, paa- 
sen^ers are afforded an opportunity of visiting the 
capitol of Waahington, and thence, via Harper's Ferry, 
"over the mountains" f« Wheeling. It is said by 
some travelers that the scenery by this line is unsnr- 
pasaed by any on the continent. From 

CINCINNATI — passeuffers can have choice of sev- 
eral first-claas competing lines, via either Chicago or 
St. Louis, or via the Burlington Route— direct, via Bur- 
lington, Iowa. Prom 

CHICAGO— there are three lines. For special a<l- 
vantjiges wo must again refer to the map — the Chicago 
and North-western R. R.. via Clinton and Cedar Rapidtt; 
tlio Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific B. K., via Rock 
IbIhiiJ, Davirupurt, nud Dea Muiues, and the BurlingUiu 
Route, via Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and the 
Burlington and Missouri River B. R's. From 

ST. LOUIS— Passengers can take either the North 
Missouri or the Missouri Pacific R. R., viaKansasCity, 
and the Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Council Blufls 
R. E., via St. Joseph, Mo. 

We have only enumerated the principal lineacentering 
at the Missoun River Bridge transfer — at Council Bluffs, 
opposite the city of Omaha. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS— is situated in the western 
portion of the State of Iowa, about three miles from the 
Missouri river, at the foot of the bluffs. It is the 
county seat of Pottawattomie county, and contains a 
popidation of about 12,000. It is four miles distant 
from Omaha, Nebraska, with which city it is connected 
by steam and horse railroads, as well as by feiTy- 

Couucil Bluffs is one of the oldest towns in western 
Iowa. As early as 1846, it was known as a Mormon 
settlement, by the name of Eanesville, which it retained 
until 1853, when the Legislature granted a charter 
designating the place as the city of Council Bluffs. The 
explorers, Lewis and Clark, held a council with the 
Indians here in 1804, and named it Council Bluffa 

The railroad interests are almost identical with those 
of her " twin sister," Omaha, with which ci^ she is 
connected by the railroad bridge over the Missouri j 

Council Bluffs includes within her corporate limits ' 
24 square miles. The buildings are good; the town 
presentsa neat, tasty, and, withal, a livcli/ appearance; 
street-cars traverse the principal streets ; churches and 
schools are numerous ; the latl«r comprise one semiuaty 
for youngladies, one high school, eight private schools, I 
and fourteen district or free schools. The State Insti- 
tute tor the Deaf and Dumb is located near the city, \ 
to the south-east. Hotels are numerous, Ogdcn House 
is tlie principal one. 

There are over 200 business houses in the city, repre- ! 
senting all branches. Their trade citends westward up . 
and down the river, and over a large portion of the i 
country eastward. ! 

There are two daily newspapers, the Nonpareil and I 
the Olobr. These papers are all zealous advocates of j 
home interests. | 

The surrounding country is rich iu the chief wealth i 
of a nation— agriculture. No better farming land is | 
found than Western Iowa possesses. 

Leaving Council Bluffs, the train speeds across the 1 
I low, broad bottom towards the | 
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Af u r thiitn roltimiit nn' H'lttfd ..11 tin' r<H'k foimdti- 
\:..M. tll^VH^<>Iillr•i1lI>-^l)f.■^twilh i-toii.' .'.>M<-r>'t<'. niid ' 
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absence of many diseases that render our lower lands 
so peculiarly nnhealthy. The emigrant, who wishes a 
home where he can till the soil, where his labors will 
be rew^ded with abnndant harvests, will find this State 
to satisfy his aspirations fully. Wheat, oats, and com, 

S'eld luxuriant returns to the husbandman, and all 
nds of fruits and garden vegetables incidental to this 
latitude, can be grown in profusion. Barely will the 
traveler find a more magnificent scene, and more sug- 
gestive of real wealth and prosperity, than can be seen 
on these broad prairies, when the fields of yellow gndn 
or waving com are waiting for tlie harvesters. Miles 
and miles away stretch the undulating plains, far — aye, 
farther than the eye can see. 

In rapid succession we pass the better residence of 
the ''old settler," with his immense fields of grain and 
herds of stock, on beyond the boundaries of earlier set- 
tlements ; and now we reach the rude cabin of the 
hardy oettler who has located still "farther west," and 
here, within a few years, will arise a home as attractive 
as those we have left behind, surrounded with orchards, 
gardens and flocks. Here, too, will the snug school- 
house be found, and the white church, wi^ its ta- 
pering spire, pointing the people to the abode of 
Him who hath so richly blessed His children. There 
is beauty on every "hand. The wild prairie flowers, of 
a thousand different hues and varieties greet the 
eye at every step ; and the tiniest foot that ever trod 
Broadway could scarce reach the ground without crush- 
ing the life from out of some of these emblems of 
puritv. And when the cooling showers have moistened 
the thirsty earth, or when the morning dew is spang- 
ling flowers, vine and tree, there is more of quiet, 
grsK^eful beauty — more of that spirit floating around us 
which renders man more human, and woman nearer 
what we desire her to be, than can be found within 
the walls of any city, despite its beautiftd gardens and 
pubHo promenades. Long will the memoiy of these 
scenes remain impressed on the mind of the traveler 
who admires nature in all her phases. . The Pacific 
coast possesses grand and magnificent mountain scenery, 
unsurpassed by any in the world, together with broad 
and fertile plains ; Idaho^ Montana, X^evada and Colo- 
rado are g^and and beautiful in their rugged strength, 
but in none of these can be found scenes of quiet, 
graceful beauty, which, by any stretch of imagination, 
can be ranked as equal to those found almost anywhere 
on the prairies of this, our Western country. Nowhere 
else have we seen vegetation clothed in more brilliant 
coloring ; and when the face of our warmer lands is 
bare, parched and brown, the transition from thence to 
these green plains unfolds to us almost a new phase of 
existence. 

For a long time, Iowa, Indiana, Michi^^an and Ohio 
were supposed to contain the wheat-growing soil of the 
Union, and they became known as the ** granaries of 
the States." But those ''granaries" have pushed them- 
selves n. little ** further west," if v/o may be allowed to 
use the expression. Nebraska has retained a portion 
of the name; California and Oregon took the remainder. 
Nebraska annually produces a large surplus of wheat 
and com, which finds its way eastward. Properly 
speaking, it is a wheat countij, and destined to wield a 
powerful influence in the grain market, when her lands 
shall have been settled and cultivated. It is less sus- 
ceptible to the effects of drought than many of her ad- 
joining sisters. Neither have extremes of wet weather, 
as yet, ever caused any very serious loss. With the 
advantages possessed by this State ; with a water-front 
of several hundred nmes on a stream navigable the 
greater portion of the year; with the grandest rail- 
road on the continent traversing her entire breadth, 



and terminating with her border ; with all the resonrees 
of commerce at her command ; with unlimited water 
power for manufactures, it will be strange, indeed, if 
Nebraska does not take a high rank in the great fanuly 
of States. 

From our present stand point the quotation ** West- 
WABD THE Stab of Emfibe Takes Its Way," must ap- 
ply to 

The Fab West. — How often that sentence has been 
quoted, those who are the most familiar with the growth 
of our western possessions can best remember. So of- 
ten has it been uttered, that it has passed into a house- 
hold word, and endowed its innocent and unsuspecting 
author with an earthly immortality. From the boy- 
hood days of that reliable and highly respectable indi- 
vidual, the "Oldest Inhabitant'' of any special locali- 
ty in the " Eastern States," it has formed the heading — 
in large or small caps— of nearly eveiy newspaper 
notice which chronicled the fact that some family had 
packed their household goods and gods (mostly goods^ 
and left their native land of woods, rocks, churches, ana 
school-houses to seek a home among the then mythical 

Erairies of the "Far West." But oh I in later years, 
ow that quotation ran across the double columns of 
these same papers in all conceivable forms of type, 
when the fact was chronicled that one of our western 
territories was admitted to the Union as a portion of 
the United States ! 

Well, but where was your "Far West" then where 
people went when they had "Westward ho ! " on the 
brain ? asks one, who speaks of the West as that part 
of our country which lies between the summit of the 
Bocky Mountains and the waters of the Pacific Ocean? 
Well, the "Far West "of that time, that almost my- 
thical region, was what are now those vast and fertile 
prairies which lie south and west of the great lakes, and 
east of and bordering on the Mississippi Biver. All 
west of that was a blank ; the home of the savage, the 
wild beast, and all unclean things — at least so said the 
"Oldest Inhabitant." 

But our hardy pioneers passed the Bubicon, and the 
west receded before their advance. Missouri was peo- 
pled, and the Father of Waters became the great natu- 
ral highway of a mighty commerce, sustained in equal 
garts by the populous and newly-made States lying on 
oth its banks, which had been carved out of the "Far 
West " by the hands of the hardy pioneera 

Ohio, Indiana, Blinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa had joined the sisterhood, and yet the 
tide of immigration stayed not. It traversed the track- 
less desert, scaled the Bocky Mountains, fmd secured a 
foothold in Oregon. But it passed not by unheeding 
the rich valleys and broad prairies of Nebraska, which 
retained what became, with subsequent additions, a per- 
manent and thriving population. Then the yellow gold, 
which had been found in California, drew the tiile of 
emigration thitherward, and in a few years our golden- 
haired sister was added to the number comprising the 
States of the Union. 

Oregon and Nevada on the western slope, Elansas and 
Nebraska on the east, followed, and still we have Dako- 
ta, Idaho, Montana, Washington, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico Territories, to say nothing of 
Alaska, waiting the time when they too shall be com- 
petent to add their names to the roll of honor aid enter 
the Union on an equality with the others. Thus we see 
that the " Far West " of to-day has become far removed 
from the West of thirty — or even ten — years ago, and 
what is now the central portion of our commonwealth 
was then the far, far West. 

All is cuanqbd. — To-day the foam^crested waves of 
the Pacific bear on their bosoms a mighty and steadily 
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iocnwmnfr commn-ce. Chioft, Japnn, ntid the Orient ore 
■t Qur (I'Mirv. A rich, powerfnl, unci {xninluii!) ncctinn, 
eompriHJiift thrco Slaten, liox aritw'ii, wfiero but n few 
jeftrs aince tlio JosiiiC miuiioua tuaong tbo savages nrcro 
thi> only msrkn of civilization. Anil itU uvcr tiio ouce 
uokiiuwn vaHh>, ftmid the coay valley nnd on tlio brond 
plainii, nrc thu >>catt*-rcil linrarH of tliii bunly nnil bruvo 
pionoer liuabaadmeu. ^Iiilc the bleak munntaiiut— 
once tbn homo uf the navnge ami wild bpiist, tho deop 
(ralch<>H anil BUmmy cnnnnH iirn illuminated wjtli tho 
pprpetuEil Area of the ■'mncltiiiK furniice«," tho rinj; of 
pick, nhuTcl ami ilrill, the clatter of Mtamps ami l)0(>rn- 
ing of blostH, all tell of the prcncneo of tlio miner, and 
tho itreams of wealth which are daily flowing into our 
national cuffcn are rapidly increasinR ; for, just in pro- 
portion BH tho iiulividunl bo-jimcH enriched, no docfi his 
ooartry {Mirtake of hi» fortune. 

BRIEF IIISTOIIY— it is only a fewnhort years 
•quince IlieOiivi^niment of tho United HtatoH, in order 
to liett^r proti-ct her citizena tliat lia<l unread over tho 
wild eiponso of country iHstween tho Miwtouri River 
ami tbi) Pacific Om'aii, and from th;> ^lexieau on the 
, SoQth, and the Britjah j)onHC»9i<ins on tho North, estal)- 
lialied n aysteni of military furtt uud luubf, eitendinff 
north Brief Honth, east anil west, over thin Territorr. 
Thougti productive of mneh good, they wen- not nnm- 
deot to mi-et the reqnircmeuta of tlio tim<-a, and in 
nany plorea retth'ra and minora were ninrdered vitli 
I imponit^ liy Iho IndiniiH. Wise men rpfnirded rapid 
, emigration on tho oiil^ nnfo plan of Ke<-urity, and tliiH 
I «mld not bo accomplialiml without u witter," anrer, and 
rhraper tiicana of tranHporting Hio iKKir, who woiihl 
riaJly avail thcmsi'lve^ of tho opportnuity t>i jHiaaeaa a 
; fwefawn, or reach tho gold field* of tUeWiHf. The 
railroiul and t(.'le(rraph — twin Hiaterri of civilization — 
. wert! talkeil of , but old fogieii iibook their beada in the 
I plentitudo of their wiadom, pioualy croaaed tbera- 
' Mlrn, and clonpcil with a firmer grasp their money- 
I 1i*(n, when Young Ameriea darcil broach the nubj<-ct. 
"jiu air, uo ; the thing is totally olisunl ; iinpntctica- 
lile, n:r; don't talk more of such uouKenite tome," thpT 
! voald reply, as liiey tume<l away to g.) to tlieir church 
or to their stock gambling in Wall ntreet — probably 
the latter ooeunatioii. But Young America did not 
give up to this tneory or ncc-ept tho ilictum of money- 
hogn ; and as tho omuties of tho Weat grew and ex- 
panded under tho mighty tide of immigration, they 
elamoml for a aafe and apeedy tmnnit betweon thent 
and thirir "fatherland." Government, with its usual 
red-tape delays and scientiBo way of how nof to do if, 



t 

, heeded not the appeal, until tho red hand of i 

rebellion — point4>d ont to it tho stem ncciiwiily of se- 
I curing, bjr iriin lionda, the fair dominioua of ;he W««t 
: from foreign or domestiu foe. 

Notwitliatanding tli:it Benton, Clark, and others had 
I long urged tho nec<-aHity and practicability of the 
r aelieme, the wealth and i>ower which would acemo to 
, tlie country from its realization, tho iden fouiul (avur 
I with but few of our wiai> liigialatorH until they awoke to 
I the knowWge that cviti the loyal Slat" of Calituniia 
wai in danger of lM-ing iibondoneil by those in command, 
I and turned over to tin' inHurgent:i; that a rebel force 
I was forming in Texen with the PaL'ifli; einvt as its ob- 
' jective point ; that foreign and doroentio maehhiatioua 
I threatened the dismendienncnt of the Union into IhriM 
. diviaionn; not until all this ntart-d tlieni in tho fa£«> 
could our national aolons sen tho ])raetil>ility of the 
' acherao ho earoently anil ably advoeat<-<l liy H-igent of 
. California and his ahlo eoadjntora in the nolile work. 
; To this thnsateni'd invasiim of onr WeaU-ni prKM-wiona, 
I what hail government ti> offer for HnecH-safid defence? 
' Nothing but a few hidf-IIniahed and illy-manned forta 
I around tho liny, and the untaught niUitia o( the Pni-iflc 
' coait. Under Ihia pretaure win tho charter granl>-d ; 
; and it may tntly lie said that tho roiul wan inaugurated 
! by tho giandeat carnival of blmHl ^ho wurld has ever 
I known ; (or, without the presHurv of the relx-lliim. the 
road would probably lie in embryo to-day. .Ulhough 
I Iho Aiuericau i^eople hati Iieen keenly alive to tho im- 
' portanco of a Kpeedy traTiait lietwi-en llio two extremes 
I of thf! Ciratinent ever ainco tlie diat-over^- of gold on tho 
I Pacific ahiiH-, up to this time the old vague rumors of 
: barren dcaerta, dark, deep, and gloomy gorge*, tre- 
I mendous, rnggetl, anow-elad rouuntaina, and ltl<^ wild 
! aavage, made the idea aeem pn-]>ostcr(ms. Even the 
J rei>orta of the emigrants coiihl not conriuce tli*'iti to 
I the eontrarv ; nor yrC tho rel><>rts of tht! Monnou'i who 
I marked a:iil mappeil a feasible route to Kult Lake Cilv. 
I And it ia worthy of n>iuark, that, fi.r .iver TIX) milei Iho 
: rooil folhiws very closely their aiirvey. 

I'ractieid,earii<-at men, diaabuM-dtlie mind.i of the ]m-o- 
plo regarding tho impractiealiility of tho aelieme, after 
the road hod l>ecame a national iiiivwity — aipieatiuii of 
life and unity of lhi< Republic. Tho greut work baa 
been arcompliahed, and to-day the lodimotive whirl) its 
long train, fllli-d with emigruula or pleaaimi wekoni, 
through that region which, only ii fi'w years a«<i, was 
but a dim, undefined, mythieal'laud,i'<im|MMi>>lof ehaua, 
andthelast faint efforts of natiini to render that chaotic 
Btato atill moro iuliosfiitable and uninviting. How great 
tho uiiange from the ideal to the ri-ol. For three bun. 
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dred miles after leaving Omaha, that vague *' Great 
American Desert '* proves to be as beautiful and fertile 
a succession of valleys as can be found elsewhere, un- 
der like geographical positions. Great is the change 
indeed; still greater the changes through which our 
country has passed clnnng the period from the com- 
mencement to the ending of our proudest national civil 
record, save one. Wc live in a fast ago ; the breeze of 
to-day was the tornado of fifty years ago. Nature has 
called upon her children to rise and prepare for the 
changes constantly occurring, and nobly have they re- 
sponded to her summons. 

In noting the history of the Continental Bailroad 
we must speak of the attempts in that direction which 
had been made by other parties, in another portion of 
our country. We find that Missouri, through her able 
and liberal Legislature, was the first State to move in 
the construction of a national or continental railroad. 
The Legislature of that State jo^anted a charter, under 
which was incorporated the Missouri and Pacific Bail- 
road Co., who were to build a road, diverging at Frank- 
lin, Douth-west, via Rollo, Springfield, Neosho (the Ga- 
lena district), and along the line of the thirty-sixth 
Sarallel to Santa Fe, New Mexico. From Santa Fe to 
an Francisco, preliminary surveys were made, and had 
it not been for the rebellion, thioroad would undoubted 
ly have been completed long ere this ; good authorities 
placing the limit at 1864. The cause which compelled 
the construction of the Union and Central road, de- 
stroyed the Southern. Passing ao it did, mostly through 
southern hostile territory, government could not aid or 
protect it in its construction, and consequently the 
work was suspended. The States of Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee, by their Legislatures, proposed to assist the 
work, by constructing n railroad from Little Bock, to 
connect with the M. & P. B. B., somewhere between 
the ninety-eighth and one hundred and second degree 
of longitude, and for that purpose a charter was 
granted. 

The evident, and we might add, the imperative nec- 
essity of connecting the east and west, and the inter- 
vening territories, encouraged the corporators of the 
ffreat trans-continental line to apply to tba Government 
for aid. Many measures were devised and laid before 
the people, but the supposed impregnability of the 
Bocky Mountains, and other natural obstacles to be en- 
countered, caused a hesitancy even then on the part of 
our energetic people to commence the great work. To 
attempt to lay the iron rail through vast tracts of unknown 
country, inhabited by wandering, hostile tribes of sav- 
age nomads ; to scale the snow-clad peaks of the Bocky 
Mountains with the fiery locomotive, seemed an under- 
takiug too vast for even the American people to accom- 
plish. But the absolute importance, the urgent nec- 
essity of such a work, overcame all objections to the 
scheme, and in 1862 Congress passed an act, which was 
approved by President Lincoln on the first day of July 
of that year, by which the Government sanctioned the 
undertaking, and promised the use of its credit to aid 
in its speedy completion. The act was eniitled * * An 
act to aid in the construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph line from the Missouri Biver to the Pacific Ocean, 
and to secure to the Government the use of the same 
for postal, military, and other purposes." 

LAND GRANT. 

The Government grant of lands to the great national 
highway, as amended, was every alternate section of 
land for 20 miles on each side of the road, or 20 sec- 
tions, equaling 12,800 acres for each mile of the road. 
By the Company's table, the road, as completed, is 
1,776 18-100 miles long from Omaha to Sacramento. 
This would give the Companies 22,735,104 acres, divid- 



ed as follows : Union Pacific, 13,295,104 ; Central Paoifia 
9,440,000. 

The "junction" of the Union and Central companies 
is known as ** Union Junction" — six miles west from 
where the connection is made at Ogden, Utah. 

In addition to the graut of lands and right of way, 
Government agreed to issue its thirty year six per cent 
bonds in aid of the work, graduated as follows : for the 
plains portion of the road, $16,000 per mile; for the 
next most> difficult portion, $32,000 per mile ; for the 
mountainous portion, $48,000 per mile. 

The Union Pacific Bailroad fio. built 525 78-100 
miles, for which they received $16,000 per mile ; 363 
602-1000 miles at $32,000 per mile; 150 miles at 
$48,000 per mile, making a total of $27,236,512. 

The Central Pacific Bailroad Co. built 7 18-100 miles 
at '$16,000 per mile; 580 32-100 miles at $32,000 per 
mile ; 150 miles at $48,000 per mile, making a total of 
$25,885,120. 

The total subsidies for both roads amount to 
$53,121,632. Government also guaranteed the interest 
on the Companies' first mortgage bonds to an equal 
amount. 

COST OP CONSTRUCTION, MATERIAL, ETC. 

In the construction of the whole line there were used 
about 300,000 tons of iron rails, 1,700,000 fish plates, 
6,800,000 bolts, 6,126,375 cross- ties, 23,505,500 spikes. 

Besides this, there was used an incalculable amount 
of sawed lumber boards for building, timber for trestles, 
bridges, etc. Estimating the cost of the road with 
equipments complete by that of other first-class roads 
($105, 000 per mile), and we have the sum of $186,498,903 
as the approximate cost of the work. 

We have not had much to say heretofore in regard to 
the 

IMPORTANCE OP THE ROAD 

to the American people, the Government, or the world 
at large, simply from the fact that it seemed to ns any- 
thing we might say would be entirely superfluous ^ as 
the incalculable advantages to all could admit of no 
possible doubt. We contented ourselves in annually 
calling attention to the vast extent of rich mineral, agri- 
cultural and grazing country opened up — a vast country 
which had heretofore been considered worthless. We 
have pointed out, step by step, the most important 
features, productions, and advantages of each section 
traversed by the road ; stated that the East and West 
were now connected by a short and quick route, over 
which the vast trade of China, Japan, and the Orient 
could flow in its transit eastward ; and, finally, that its 
importance to the miner, agriculturist, stock-raiser, the 
Government, and the world at large, few, if any, could 
estimate. 

To those who are continually grumbling about the 
Pacific Bailroad, and forget the history of the past, pro- 
fessing to think that these railroad companies are great 
debtors to the Government, we would most respectfully 
submit 

A FEW FACTS. 

On the 18th dav of March, 1862, before the charter 
for the Pacific Bailroad was granted, while the country 
was in the midst of a civil war, at a time, too, when 
foreign war was most imminent — the Trent affair showed 
how imminent — and the country was straining every 
nerve for national existence, and capital, unusually 
cautious Mr. Campbell, of Penn., Chairman of the 
House Committee on the ** Pacific Railroad" (See Con- 
gressional Qlobe, page 1712, session 2d, 37th Con- 
gress), said : 

** The road is a necessity to the government. It is 
the government that ih asking individual capitalists to 
build the road. Gentlemen are under the impression 
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that it is a very great benefit to these stockholders to 
aid them to an extent of about half the capital required. 
I beg leave to call the attention of gentlemen to the 
fact that it is the government which is. under the neces- 
sity to construct the road. If the capitalists of the 
country are willing to come forward and advance half 
the amount necessary for this great enterprise, the 
government is doing little in aiding the Company to 
the extent of the other half by way of a loan. " Again 
(page 1911) — "It is not supposed that in the first 
instance the Gompanv will reimburse the interest to 
the government ; it will reimburse it in transportation." 
Mr. \Vhite said : **I undertake to say that not a cent 
of these advances will ever be repaid, nor do I think it 
desirable that they should be, as this road is to be the 
highway of the nation. " 

In the Senate (see Congressional Globe, page 2267, 
3d vol. , 2d session, 37th CJongress), Hon. Henry Wilson, 
from Mass., said : 

" I give no grudging vote in giving away either money 
or land. I would sink $100,000,000 to build the road, 
and do it most cheerfully, and think I had done a great 
thing for my country. What are $75,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 in opening a railroad across the central 
regions of this continent, that shall connect the people 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, and bind us together ? No- 
thing. Ai to the lands, I don't grudge them. " 

Nine years later — after the road had been completed 
nearly two years — Senator Stewart, from the Committee 
on the Pacific Railroad, said in his report to the U. S. 
Senate : 

**The cost of the overland service for the whole pe- 
riod — from the acquisition of our Pacific coast posses- 
sions down to the completion of the Pacific Railroad — 
was over $8,000,000 per annum, and this cost was con- 
stantly increasing. 

" The cost, since the completion of the road, is the an- 
nual interest " — (which includes all the branches — Ed.] 
$3,897,129 — to which must be added one half the charges 
for services performed by the company, about$l,163,138 
per annum, making a total expenditure of about 
$5,000,000, and showing a saving of at least $3,000,000 
per annum. 

" This calculation is upon the basis that none of the 
interest will ever bo repaid to the United States, except 
what is paid bv the services, and that the excess of in- 
terest advancea over freights is a total loss. 

" In this statement no account is made of the con- 
stant destruction of life and private property by In- 
dians, of the large amounts of monev paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as indemnity lor damages by 
Indians to property in the government service on the 
plains, under the act of March 3, 1849, of the increased 
mail facilities, of the prevention of Indian wars, of the 
increased value of public lands, of the development of 
the coal and iron mines of Wyoming, and the gold and 
silver mines of Nevada and Utah, of the value of the 
road in a commercial point of view in utilizing the in- 
terior of the continent, and in facilitating trade and 
commerce with the Pacific coast and Asia ; and, above 
all, in cementing the Union and furnishing security in 
the event of foreign wars." 

Rembmbbr this. — The government by charter exacted 
that these companies should complete their line by 
1876 ; but, by almost superhuman exertion, it was com- 
pleted May 10, 1869 — ^and the government will have 
the benefit of the road seven years before the company 
were compelled by law to finish it. 

Now, if we take no account of the millions the gov- 
ernment saved during the building of the road — 
and at their own figures — the saving during the seven 
years previous to 1876 will net the government 



$21,000,000, besides paying the interest on the wfiole 
amount of bonds. 

A^ain, if it cost the government, before the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad, according to Mr. Stew- 
art, "over $8,000,000 per annum, and this cost was 
constantly increasing** — How fast was this increase? 
Could it be less than six per cent, per annum ? Should 
the figures be made on the basis of six per cent. , the 
government will have saved, previous to 1876, in the 
seven years that the line was completed — before the 
companies were compelled to complete it-— over thirty 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. This, too, after the government 
deducts every dollar of interest on their own bonds 
issued to the companies to aid the construction of the 
road. 

The above are some few of the advantages of the 
Pacific Railroad to the government, and, consequently, 
to the country at large. 

1800— 1870. 

The States and Territories on the line of the Union 
and Central Pacific Railroad, or immediately tributary 
to it, contained a population, in 1860, of only 554,301, 
with 232 miles of telegraph line and 32 miles of railway. 
This same scope of country contained n population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, of 1,011,971, and was 
encompassed by over 13,000 miles of telegraph lines 
' and 4,191 miles of railroads, completed, and many more 
in progress, in which were invested the enormous capi- 
tal of $363,750,000. Add to the above the immense 
amount of capital invested — in quartz mills, smelting 
furnaces, development of mines, and other resources of 
the country, within the same ten years — then should we 
bring all the figures down to the present times, the 
grand total would be comparatively an astonishing ro- 
mance. 

Where, but a few years ago, the buffalo and other 
game roamed in countless thousands, and the savages 
e^ulked in the caiions and secret hiding-places, where 
they could pounce out unawares upon tiie emigrant; 
the hardy pioneers who have made the wilderness if 
not **to blossom like the rose," a safe pathway for the 
present generation, by laying down their lives in the 
cause of advancing civilization, now are to be 
seen himdreds of thousands of hardy emigrants, w ith 
their horses, cattle, sheep, and domestic animals ; and 
the savages are among the things that have "moved 
on." 

IN CONCLUSION— The great hue and cry that is 
made at times by the people and press of the country, in 
regard to ** giving away the lauds," ** squandering the 
piiblic domain," etc., which censure the government for 
giving, and the railroad company for receiving grants 
of land in aid of this road, are very surprising in view 
of the foregoing facts. We would like to know what 
the lands on the line of these railroads would be worth 
wlthoiU the road ? 

Did the Government ever sell any ? Could the Gov- 
ernment over sell them ? Never. It could not realize 
as much from a million of acres as it would cost their 
surveyors and land-agents for cigars while surveying 
and looking after them. When the Pacific road com- 
menced, there was not a land office in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Utah, or Nevada, and only one or two 
in each of the other States or Territories. On the other 
hand, by the building of the road, many millions of 
dollars have already found their way into the Govern- 
ment treasury, and at just double the usual price per 
acre. These grumblers would place the Government 
in the position of the hoj who wanted to eat his apple, 
sella, and then get credit lot giving it away. O ! how 
generous ! 
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HD>ET RILLOS, Prrrl'lmt. 

UXION PACIFIC RAILKOAD. 

Though but little faith wan nt flrat felt in tho m.e- 
MMful completiun of thin i^-nt railway, no oat>, at the 
pmeot dftj, c«n fail to appri^cinte tho fiitorprise which 
chkiKctcfUed the progreaa and final cumph'tioii of this 
ruad, ita immcDao value to the Ouvcmment, our own 
pranlc, and the world at large. 

Bv tho act of 1862, the time for the completion of tho 
rowl wu Kpedfied. The utmost limit waa July 1, 1876. 

The first contract fur couBtrnctiun wiia mode in 
AUffiUt, IS'kl, but variouH couflictinK ititerextn eon- 
arctcd with the location of the line ilelaynl ite jiro^ena, 
and it wu not autil the 5th da; of NovemlH-r, IHtiT), 
that the oeremonj of hrpakiiig groimd voa enoctoil at a 
point on tho Uisaouri river, near Omaha, Neb. 

The enthnaiAat, Mr. Train, in hia npeech on tht- oc- 
owion of breaking gTOiind. Miid the rood would bn com- 
pleted in flTe f pan. OKI Fogy eonlil not yet under- 
hand Tuung America, and, as ueual, he was ridicuhxl 
for the remark, clas»nl au n dreamer anil vixionary eu- 
tbnatast, the greater portion of the people l)e]ievtng 
that tbe limil^ time would find the roiul unlluiithed. 
Bat IK wavcompleted in thrrc s/rar; nix month*, and 
tra daji*. 

Host Americaus are familiar with the history of the 
nad, yet but few aro ownre of the vast amount of lalior 
pnfanBod in obtainiuK the mnterial with wliich to 
RAitract the firat portion. There wiu< no niilniad 
nrarcr Omaha than ISO miles eontwiinl, and over thia 
^Moe all the material purchoBml in tlie eaiitern cities 
Md la be transported by freight-tennut at ruinoua 
pciOTBL The Uborers were, in mint cowh, tnuiit]>orted 
Is the railroaal by the same route and meoDH. Eveu ths 
<aguw, of 70 lumo pi>wcr, wbieh drivm tlie maehiuery 
it the CompaDT'a works at Omaha, was conveyed in 
wigoM from Um Muinen, Iowa, on the river i>f that 
^imt ; that being the only available means of Irunspor- 



For five hnndred milea west of Omaha the oonntry was 
bore of lumber save a limited supply of oottonwood 
on the inlands in anil alonff the Platl« river, whollj I 
unfit for railroad purpoAcs. East of tho river, the same 
aspect w:» presented, ho that the Company were oon- 
pelled ta purchase ties cut in Michigan. Pennsylvania, 
and New York, at prices reaching $2 60 per tie. Wa 
might add that the supplies necessary to feed the vast 
body of men engaged lioil to I>q ptirchasfil in the Eaat, 
and thns transported. lu less than a year, however, 
these obstacles hiid been overcome, and the wurk pro- 
ceeded at much lean expense thereoJFter. 

Omnhft, at that time, 186:1, contained lees than 3,000 
population, moHtly a tritding people, and the railroad 
company were compelKil to create, as it were, almost 
everything. Shops munt \ni built, forges erected, all 
the machinery for succesFiful work must bn placed in 
position, before much progrem could bn made with the 
work. This wua nccoraplisbeil an spei-dily as eircum- 
Htaiici-H woidd permit, nudhy January, IMfiC, 40 miles of 
nmil hail been cunstmctetl, which increased to 2(i3 milea 
during the year ; niid in lH«i7, 2«o miles more were 
mldeil, making u total of TiQI} miles o;i January 1, IfUV. 
From that time forwaril the work was prosecnteil witb 
KTcaUy increased energy, and on May 10. 1W9, the 
riKul met the C'.entral iWific Itnilroud at rnimuotury 
Point, Utah Territory — the lant fhM miles having been 
built in a littli: more than l.") ninutliH; U-iug an average 
of nearly one anil one-fifth mile per day. 

By amiugemcntH with the CVntrnl Vaciflc Bailroad 
Company, the " Union " r<-lini)uiHhed 4tt miles of road 
to tho "Central," leaving ita entire length 1,038 milea. 
A jiloco I'olled Union Junction, six miles west of Ogden, 
where the cimnection ia made at preaent, has been 



Ssow DiPpnrLTiK.s— The Ci'ntml PoclBe Companj 
commeuced the ertt.'tion of nnow-alteds at the name time 
with their track-laying over the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
aiuH, and the result liaH bi-eii their trains have never 
been delayed vk often or as long as oit many ruads in 
tho EasU-m Htates. The depths of snow-fail and the 
necessities for niiow-nheds over the Siernui were i-noirri, 
and could be gnanlcd ogiiinst, but further Ui the eant- 
wanl, over Ihc Kocky ^lountains, on the mute of the 
Union Pacific, no such nccensity for jiroteclion against 
snow was thought to Clint. However, the Union PaeiAo 
Company took, om it won thought by everyhoily at the 
time, ample pr>'i-uulio:iH to protect their cuta from the 
drifting snow, by the ereetiim of snow-fences ami snow- 
sheilH at every expo.«il point. The winter of ISTl-'i, 
provi-d tolH-oucot nnuHiial— unheard of severity. The 
niiow cauitixl annoying delay* to imsseuger and freight 
trolHc, an well at costing the componv a large amotmt 
of money to ki>ep tho nad o|H-n. But llie leaauD 
taught won II giHiil one in enabling the Oinnpany to takn 
such meanun-H ai were necessary t<i pn>ttx-t Ihcir niad 
against all iHMsiblc conlingeneiea in the future, which 
tliev have done by raining their track and building 
ailditiiiiuil nnow-nlieibi and fences. 

OM.VIi.V— Is reoclxil just after erossing Ihchriilge. 
It is nitnateil on the w.-sleni bank of the Missouri 
river, on a nlojie aUiut .'iil feel alkive high-water mark, 
with an altitude of IHlii fi.-i nlxive sea level. It » the 

KrcMCut terminus of the Union Pitcific lUilrnil. Popn- 
ktion, hy census of INTO. li;,<w;t ; now nlnint \H.nW. 
Oiniiibiiniit take )Htntieugers and Ikvuagc from the de|Krt 
to the liot4-ls for .'Xtivnts. Slnil eur< alw) leave every 
five luinuti-H, passing the principal hotels and running 
the wh de le'iglh of the .-Ltv : fan- .'ii-enta, 

III l&M. the Ctium-il llltiiTB aitd Nebraska F(>fT7 Cubi- 
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puty purchased the land now oocapied bj the tAtj, and 
erected the first "claim house." About this time the 
name of Omaha — after the Omaha Indians — was given 
to the place, and a few aquatters located and com- 
menoed improvements. 

It is related that the first postmaster of Omaha used 
bia hat for a post-office, and manj times, when the 
|>03tma3ter was on the prairie, some expectant, anxious 
udividnal, would chose bim for miles until he overtook 
the traveling post-office and received his letter. ' ' Lar^e 
oaks from little aeonm grow," saj's the old rhyme ; 'tis 
illustrated in this case. The iMttered-hat post-offioo 
has given plaoe to a flrst-claas post-office, commen- 
surate with the future growth of the city. It is now 
the distributing post-office, and employs quite an army 
of clerks, as the Omaha people are a writing and reod- 

The State capital was first located here, but wan re- 
moved to Lincoln in 1868. Omaha, though the first 
settlement mode in Nebraska, is a young city. The 
town improved steadily until 1859, when it commenced 
to ^in ver^ rapidly. The inangurating of the Union 
Pacific Railroad gave it another onward impotna, and 
since then the growth of the city has been very rapid. 
There are many evidences of continued prosperity and 
future greatness. Like Council BlnfTs, it has a largo 
area of fertile territory tributary to it, aud either rail- 
road or steamboat connections in every direction. 

Duriuif the past year Omaha faas improved substan- 
tially. Th? government has just completed a large court- 
houseand poat-offioe building, using a very fine quality 
of Oincinnati free-stone. It is 122 feet in length by C6 
feet in width — four stories hi^h — cost $350,000, and is 
one of the most attractive buildings in tbecity; bat by 
far the largest building is one devoted to educational 

Eorposes, which has been several years in building, 
t stands on the site of the old Stato-faouse, the high- 
est point in the city, and is the first object which t:t~ 
tracts the attention of the traveler approaching from 
the East, North or South. Its elevation and com- 
manding position stands forth as a fitting monument tn 
attest a people s mtelhgence and worth 

Omaha, until recently never possessed first cinsn 
hotel accommodations none felt it more than the 
citizens themselves This necessity indnced many of 
the prominent and most onterpnsmg merchants and 
residents of the city to organize a stock company, to 
bnild what they have called — 
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From o 
honse to I 

The Omaha Smelting Works consist of a butldins 
120x10 feet, containing five reverberatory furnaces with 
a capacity for smelting 25 tons of ore per day ; separat- 
ing and refining building 80x60 feet, containing sep- 
arating furnaces with capacity for handling 30 tons of 
crnde bullion per day; also cnpelln furnaces and engine 
and necessary machinery ; lead building, with capacity 
of 33 tons per day ; retort building, for distilling zino 
used in separating, 45x50 feet, containing 8 furnaces. 
The company omploy from 60 to 75 mon^mnning con- 
tinuously — gross yield of gold, silver and lead, alx>at 
31,000,000 annually. 

The daily newspapers at Omaha ore thn Herald, the 
Tribune and Republican, and the Bee,. Each of the 
above publish weeklies. There is also a Oerman, a 
Bohemian and a Scandinavian paper, weeklies. The 
AgricuUuraliat, is a monthly. There ore two oallegi- 
at^ institutes and convent achools, many private and 
public schools, 19 ohnrches, ^fonr bonks, and small 
hotels, "till you can't rest." Therenre abont^Omanu- 
foctories of miscellaneous goods, neveral distilleries, and 
six breweries. There are also several very extensive 
lumber and coal dealers. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company are erecting 
near their depot, a large building to be used a3 general 
offices, also extensive freight warehouses. 

The company have also erected, at their depot, an 
emigrant house, for the benefit of their passengers. 
The honse is given rent free to a competent person who 
charges 25 cents each, for good plain meals, and good 
lodgmgs. All gambling, emigrant runners, peddlers, 
ticket-sellers, ond " bummers " ore forbidden in the 
house or about the premiHes. 

About one mile above the bridge, on the low lands 
fronting the river, the Railroad company have located 
their principal shops and ntore-honses. They ore built 
of brick, in the most substantial form, and with the out 
buildings, lumber yard, tracks, etc., cover about 30 
acres of ground. 

Tho machine shop is furnished with all tho new and 
moat improved machinery,' which is necessary for tho 
successful working nt all tho branches of car ond loco- 
motive repairs or car construction. Tho round-house 
contains 20 stalls. The fonudrv, blacksmith shop, car 
and paint shops, are constructed and furnished in the 
best manner. The company manufacture most of their 
own cars. Thopaiscngfrcars, inpoiutof neatness, finish, 
strength of build and size, are nnsurpaased by ony, 
and rivaleil by few manufactured elsewhere. It is the 
expressed determination of the Union Pacific Company 
to provide as good cars and coaches for the traveling 
public, in style and flnisli, as thoso of any eastern road. 
They reason : that as the great trans-continental rail- 
road is tho longest and grandest on the continent, its 
rolling-stock sbonld be equally graiid end magnificent. 
From the appearanco of tho cars already manufactured, 
they will achieve their desires. On tho aamc principle, 
we proposed to make our Book superior to any other. 
Mavrnt we dour, no t 

The Omaha BAniUCKS were established in 18fi8 ; are 
eight in Dum1>er, capable of accommodating 1,000 men. 
They are sitnati'd about tlireo miles north, and in full 
view of tho city. Latitude, 40 deg. 20 min. ; longitude, 
96 deg. from Greenwich. Eighty acres of land are 
held OS reserved, though no reservation haT yet been 
declared at this post. There is an excellent carriage- 
rood to the barracks, ond n fine drive aronnd them, 
which affords pleasure parties an excellent opportnni^ 
to witness the dress -parades of "the boys in blue." It 
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is a favorite resort The parade, the fine drive, and 
impruvements around the place, calling out manv of 
the fafihioiiablo pleasure-seekers of Omaha. The 
groundn have been planteil ^vith shade-trees, and in a 
few ream it will l)ecome one of the niany pleasant 
pUe«^ around the gnawing city of Omaha. 

The post is the main distributing point for all troops 
and stores destined for the western side of the ^* Big 
Muddy. " The barracks were erected for the purpose 
of qiurtering the troops during the winter season, 
when their services were not required on the Plains, 
and as u general rendezvous for all troops destined for 
that quarter. 

In the first volume of this book we attempte*! to give 
the names of the officers commanding each )>OHt in the 
department, with the names and numl)er of the coni- 
pujit>s under their command, but tbe changes are so 
rapid that we have found it impoattfhff! to k<*ep up 
with them. 

The Omaha and North-western and the Omalia and 
Plattsmouth Branch Railroads were chartered und«'r 
the genend railway act which gave two thousand iwn^ 
of land for every mile of road coniplet-«»d lM*foro a 
■p€M»ilied time*. The route of the North-western is fiv«» 
miles up the Mismmri river valley, tlien north-wrst to 
Xlut vallev of tht; Papillion, thcneti to the Kikh(»rn 
river, autf up the Elkhoni valley to iho mouth of the 
Niobrara. It is now complett'd, and cars are running to 
Keruau, 10 mih*H lM\vond Blair— about Mt) uiilvn fnmi 
Oiuaha. At Blair conn<M*tions are made with tix* Sioux 
City and Pacific Kailroail. Mr. Doakcr, ])resident of 
tbe last nam<Hl roa<l luid manager of the North-west- 
em, rep«irt8 say, will extend the line fnmi Sioux ('ity 
to the preM'ut northern terminus of the Omidia and 
Nfjrth-wi^tern during tlio i)n»sent si^ason, and, by tlie 
addititfuof n transfer steamer at Sioux C-ity, will enable 
the lumWr shippers of Minnesota to deliver lumlier at 
Omaha and along the Union Pacific; li:iilroad, in the 
Platte valley, without breaking bulk, besidett enabling 
the lino to run through coach(*8 and Hlee]M*rs betw4HMi 
St. Paul and Omaha, without change. 

The route of the Omaha and Plattsmouth Branch is 
down the Missouri river valley, where it crosses tin* 
Platte and runs to Oreo|M)lis. This road is under the 
mauagement of the Burlington and Missouri Kiver 
Railroad Com]mny, and makes close connections at 
Oreop«>lis with the main lin«' — tlie Burlington and 
MiaBouri River RailrcMul — for the KiLst an*! West. 

Before leaving Omalia, Ih) sure and st*cure your tick- 
ets iu ou»» c»f the Palace Slkepi NO Ca Its that aI.\»omimny 
all through tniins, and you will thereby insure an op- 
|xtrtanity for a refreshing sleep, as well us a palace by 
night and day. This, however, costs an extra fee. 
I.S**; Tintr Tnhfr Map /or J*rirrH,\ But as all cannot 
affuni to ride iu Palace Cars, *'di»the next best thing,'* 
and BeiHire — pre-empt, if you pleas^^ — the bist seat yf»u 
can, and prepare to Ih» as happy as vou know how. 

There is no longer any ne<*essjty of ])ureliasing :: 
lunch Imsket of provisions to takt' along, as the eating- 
bous«^s are numerous — charges, %\ tN) a meal-- and tlie 
accr^mi-Hlatious at all th«» princi])al stations for all those 
who wish to ** stop over" a day or two, are ampU'. 
charges, fn*»u S^.Ot) to jf l.<^» iwr day. 

One Word Moke. — A>< you are ab«)Ut t<» leave the 
bni«y hum and ceas«4ess bustle of the city for the bnnul- 
awceping {daius, the barren i)iitcht>s of dt^sert, and the 
grand old mountains — for all thi^st^ varieil features of 
the earth *8 surfaci^ will In^ encountennl In'fore we reach 
tfao Pacific coast — lay aside nil city prejudices and ways 
for Die time ; leave them in Omaha, and for (»nce \w 
maty rat while anu»ng nature's hiveliest mid grandt st 
Having done this, you will be prepared to 
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enjoy the trip — to appreciate tho scenea which will 
before vou. 

But, above afl^ forget evt^rything but the journey; 
and in this consists the secret of having r. good time 
generally. 

The Iwll rings — tho whistle shrieks — all ready — "all 
al>oard " — and we ])ass along through the suburbs •£ 
the town for alxnit four miles, when we pass 

SUMMIT SIDING— (A Flag STATiON>^with an 
altitude of 1,142 feet. 

GILMORE — Is the next station, six mile« west of 
Summit. We are now descending rapidly. Elevation, 
\\li\ f<»et. 

The country around this station is rich i)rairie land, 
well cultivated. A small cluster of builtlings is near 
the road ; the station is of little importance, merely for 
local at^comtnlation. 

PAPILLION— (Pap-e-o) is five miles west of Oil- 
more. Elevation, 972 feet. The station is on the east 
side of Papillion River, a narrow stream of some 50 
miles in length, which, running southward, empties in- 
to Elkhorn River, a few miles Ijclow the statitMi. The 
bridge over the stream is a very sulistantial wooden 
structure. Tlie country alKiut the Htatiun liaN Ix'i'ii im- 
proveil very much within the last f4>w years. It has 
fully doubled its ]M)pulation« and evidences of thrift ap- 
p4»ar on every hand. 

MILLAKD— A new station— is six miles further 
wt^t. 

KLKHOKN— Is eight miles from Millanl, on the 
east bank of Elkhorn River, and of cvmsiderablo impor- 
tance in point of freight traflic— it )H*ing tho outlet of 
Elkhorn River Valley. 

EiiKiioRN River — Is a stream ol alM>ut 3()0 miles in 
length. It rises among the hills of th«> divide, near 
where the lu^ul- waters of the Niobrara River rim* and 
wend their way towanl their final destination, the Mis- 
souri. Tin* course «»f Elkhorn creek, or river, is e;i»t of 
south. It is one of the few Htreams in this part suit- 
able for mill puri>oses, and possi^sses many exc«*llent 
mill sites idong its i*ourse. The valley of this stream 
averages idMiut H milcH in width, and is of the In^st 
(pndity of fanning land. It is settled by (iermans for 
over i<M) niili*s in length from itn junction with the 
Platte River. The stream aUmndH in native fi^h, as 
well as 11 gn?at variety <»f *' fancy brands" fnmi tbe 
east — a mr load of whi(*Ii \ien* atvidentally emptitM 
into the water at the bridge, iihihMMi route to U* pi:u*ed 
in the lakes aiul fstreams of i'alifornia. during the 
spring of iSTli. 

Wild turkey on the plains, anil among tin- low hilN, 
along with deer and antelopi>, atTord s|>ort and excite- 
ment for the hunti-r. Tin* river swanun with durkN 
and geese at oTtain Heamin** ••( tli" vear, that et»mi* lit-re 
to nest and f«'ed. Tin* natnr.d thrift of thi' (ternian is 
manifested in his well-conducted fami«. comfortablf 
houses, hurroiindrd by growing on*hards and well, 
tilled gardens. ThiTf is ni»*plert*«inter vallev in Nr- 
br.iska than this, or tuie where th»' travi-ler will find a 
In-tter field for ol serving thi* nipid growth and great 
natural resounds of the North-west ; an«l >htiuKl hi* 
cho.>se to pii»s a week iT uioft' ill hunting and tls^hing. 
he will find ani]ili' s{ttirt an«1 a hospitable home with 
almost anv tif the lierman setth'rs. 

W.XTKKLOO— Is a small sid^-tra4*k sUiti«iu, two 
miles West of Elkhorn. Here is n tlouring mill. stt>re. 
schtH.>l'hoUM\ and souu* lu^at little cottagea oi the well- 
tO'ilo farmen. 
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VALLEY — Fonr miles west, lias a score of new 
buildings in sight, evincing steady improvement. The 
elevation of this station is 1,120 feet. For the next 450 
miles we have a gradual up-grade. The curious who 
wish to note the elevation are referred to the time- 
table in the front of the book, where the figures 
will be found for each station of any importance on the 
whole line. 

The bluffs on the south side of the Platte river can 
be seen in the distance, but ft few miles away, in a 
south-westerly direction. Between Valley and Fre- 
mont we catch the first glimpse of the Platte river. 

FREMONT— Four miles from Valley, is the coun- 
ty seat of Dodge County, situated about three miles 
from the Platte River, and contains a population of 
about 8,000. Passenger trains stop here, both from the 
east and the west, for dinner. The eating house is 
owned and conducted by Mr. John H. Sahler, and is one 
of the best on the whole line. Price $1.00. 

The company have here, besides their excellent depot, 
a round-house with six stalls. The public buildings in- 
clude a jail and court-house, seven churches, and some 
fine school-houses. Five years ago we said : ** It was a 
thriving place in the midst of a beautiful country." 
Now it is a cit^i/ of no mean pretensions. Within the 
past five years there has l>een built nearly seven hun- 
dred dwelling houses, with stores of all kinds in propor- 
tion. All of this "beautiful country" has been taken 
up and occupied by thrifty farmers, who are reaping an 
abundant reward for their labor. 

The Herald, a daily and weekly, and the Tribune — 
weekly, are newspapers publishea here. 

The Sioux City and Pacific R. R. connects here with 
the U. P. and runs through to St. Johns, Iowa, where 
it connects with the Chicago and North-Western R. R. 
It is claimed this route is 33 miles shortr to Chicago 
than via Omaha, but we do not know of any through 
travel ever going by this line, and judge the local travel 
to be its sole support. 

The Fremont and Elkhom Valley Railroad to the 
northward is completed to Wisner, about 50 miles, 
and trains are running regularly. 

This line transported over 2,000 car loads of wheat 
during the year 1873. 

Fremont is connected with the south side of the 
Platte by a wagon bridge that costs over $50,000. 

The Platte Riveb — We are " now going up the 
Platte," and for many miles we shall pass closely along 
its north bank ; at other times, the course of the river 
can only be traced by the timber growing on its banks. 
Broad plains are the principal features, skirted in 
places with low abrupt hills, which here, in this level 
country, rise to the dignity of ** bluffs." 

It would never do to omit a description of this famous 
stream, up the banks of which so many emigrants toiled 
in the ** Whoa haw" times, from 1850 to the time when 
the railroad destroyed Othello's occupation. How 
many blows from the ox- whip have fallen on the sides 
of the patient oxen as they toiled along, hauling the 
ponderous wagons of the freighters, or the lighter 
vehicles of the emigrant ? How often the sharp ring 
of the "popper" aroused the timid hare or gracefm 
antelope, and frightened them away from their meal of 
waving grass ? How many tremendous iaw-breaking 
oaths fell from the lips of the ** bull- whackers " during 
that periotl, we will not even guess at ; but pious 
divines tell us that there is a statistican who has kept 
a record of all such expletives ; to that authority we 
refer our readers, who are fond of figures. Once in a 
while, too, the traveler will catch a glimpse of a lone 
grave, marked by a rude head-board, on these plains ; 
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and with the time and skill to decipher the old and time- 
stained hieroglyphics with which it is decorated, will 
learn that it marks the last resting place of some emi- 
grant or freighter, who, overcome by sickness, laid 
down here and gave up the fainting spirit to the care of 
Him who gave it ; or, perchance, will learn that the 
tenant of this rentless house fell while defending his 
wife and children from the savage Indians, who at- 
tacked the train in the gray dawn or darker night. 
There is a sad, brief history connected with each, told 
to the passer-by, mayhap in rude lines, possibly by 
the broken arrow or bow, rudely drawn on the moula- 
ering head-board. However rude or rough the early 
emigrants may have been, it can never be charged to 
them that they ever neglected a comrade. The sick were 
tenderly nursed, the dead decently buried, and their 
graves marked by men who had shared with them the 
perils of the trip. Those were days, and these plains 
the place that tried men's mettle ; and here the western 
frontiersman shone superior to all others who ventured 
to cross the * Wast desert " which stretched its unknown 
breadth between him and the land of his desires. 
Brave, cool and wary as the savage, with his unerring 
rifle on his arm, he was more than a match for any red 
devil he might encounter. Patient under advendfy, 
fertile in resources, he was an invaluable aid at all 
times ; a true friend, and bitter foe. This type of people 
is fast passing away. The change wrought within the 
last few years has robbed the plains of its most attract- 
ive features to those who are far away from the scene — 
the emigrant train. Once, the south bank of the Platte 
was one broad thoroughfare, whereon the long trains 
of the emigrants, with their white-covered wagons, 
could be seen stretching away for many miles in an al- 
most unbroken chain. Now, on the north side of the 
same river, in almost full view of the *' old emigrant 
road," the cars are bearing the freight and passengers 
rapidly westward, while the oxen that used to toil so 
wearily along this route, have been transformed into 
^'western veal" to tickle the palates of those pas- 
sengers, or else, like Tiny Tim, they have been oom- 
pelled to ** move on " to some new fields of labor. 

To give some idea of the great amount of freighting 
done on these plains we present a few figures, which 
were taken from the books of freighting firms in Atchi- 
son, Kansas. In 1865, this place was the principal 
point on the Missouri River from which freight was 
forwarded to the Great West, including Colorado, Utah, 
Montana, &c. There were loaded at this place 4,480 
wagons, drawn by 7,310 mules, and 29,720 oxen. To 
control and drive these trains, an army of 5,610 men 
was employed. The freight taken by these trains 
amoimted to 27,000 tons. Add to these authenticated 
accounts, the estimated buisness of the other shipping 
points, and the amount is somewhat astounding. Com- 
petent authority estimated the amount of freights ship- 
ped during that season from Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
St. Joe, Omaha and Plattsmouth, as being fully equal, 
if not more than was shipped from Atchison, with a 
corresponding number of men, wagons, mules and oxen. 
Assuming these estimates to be correct, wo have this re- 
sult : During 1865, there were employed in this busi- 
ness, 8,960 wagons, 14,620 mules, 59,440 cattle, and 
11,220 men, who moved to its destination, 54,000 tons 
of freight. To accomplish this, the enormous sum 
of $7,289,300 was invested in teams and wagons alone. 

But to return to the river, and leave facts and figures 
for something more interesting. **But," says the 
reader, ** ain't the Platte River a fact ? " Not much of 
one frequently, for at times, after you pass above Jules- 
burg, there is more fancy than fact in the streams. In 
1863, teamsters were ooliged to excavate pits in the 
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Bond of the river-bed before they conld fiad water eii- 
ougli to water their stock. Again, tLlthotigh the majii 
stream looks like a mighty river, broad and majestiu, 
it is as deceiving as the "make up "of a fashionable 
woman of to-day. Many places it looks broad and 
deep ; try it, and yoii find that your feet touches the 
treBcheroas eand ero your inatep ia under water ; another 
place, the water appears to be rippling along ovet n 
smooth bottom, close to the surfa<?e; try that, and in 
jou go, over your head in water, thick with yellowish 
Bond. You don't like the Platte when you examine it 
in this manner ; neither do the old teamsters Rpeuk well 
of it. The channel is continually shifting, caused by 
the vast quantities of sanil which are continually float- 
ing down its muddy tide. The sand is very treacherous 
too, and woe to the unlucky wight who nttempta to 
cross this stream before he has become acquainted with 
the fords. Indeed, he ought to be introduced to the 
river and all its branches before he undertakes the per- 
ilous task. In crossing the river in early timee, should 
the wagons come to a stop, down, they sank in the yield- 
ing t^uick-sand, until they were so firmly bedded that it 
required more than double the original force to pull 
them ont ; and often they must be unloaded, to prevent 
the nuital teams from pulling them to pieces, while 
trring to lift the load and wagon from the sandy bed- 
Tbe stream is generally very shallow during the fall 
and winter ; in many places no more than six or eight 
inches in depth, over the whole width of the stream. 
Numerous sinoll islands, and some quite large, are seen 
while passing along, which will bo notioed, in their 
proper place. 

The Platte river has not done much for navigation, 
neither will it, yet it drains the waters of a vast scope 
of country, thereby rendering the imraenso valleys fer- 
tile, many thousand ceres of which, during tlio past 
few years, have been token up aud successfully culti- 

The average width of the river, from where it emp- 
ties into the Missouri to the junction of the North and 
Bouth Forks, is not far from three fourths of d mile ; 
its average depth is aij; inc/ifs. In the months of Sep- 
tember and October the river ia at its lowest stage. 

The lands lying along this river are a portion of the 
land granted to the Union Pacific Railroad, and tlio 
company are offering libend terms and great induee- 
menU to settlerfi. Must of the land is as fine agri- 
eultnral and grazing land as cnn lie found in any sec- 
tioa of the north-west. Should it be deemed necessary 
to irrigate these plains, as some ore inclined to think is 
the case, there is plenty of fall in cither fork, or in the 
main river, for the purpose, and daring the mouths 
when irrigation is requireil, there ia plenty of water for 
that purpose, timing from the melting snow on the 
mountains. Ditches could be led from either Btream 
and over the plains at little expense. Many, however, 
claim that in ordinary soasoos, irrigation is uuneces- 

, when it turns 
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a 'Omaha, to the Platte Biv 
rood ia southerly, until it nears thi 
to the west, forming, as it were, _... . 

Thence along the valley, following the . . _, . 

Kearney, with n shght southerly depression of its west- 
erly course ; but from thence to the North Platte it 
recovers Uie l<»t ground, and at this point is nearly 
due west from Fremont, the fintt puint where the mad 
reaches the river. That is as for as wo will trace the 
oonrse of the road at present. 

The firit view of the Platte Yalley is impressive, and 
shonld the traveler chance to behold it for the firat 
time in the spring or early summer, it ia then very 
beaatiful ; should he behold it for the first time, when 



the heat of the summer's Bnn has parched the plains, it 
may not seem inviting, its beauty may be gone, but its 
majestic grandness attll remains. The eye almost tires 
in searching for the boundary of this vast expanse, and 
longs to behold some nide mojintain peak in the distance, 
as proof that the horizon is not the girdle that encircles 
this valley. When one gaaes on mountain peaks and 
dismal gorges, on foaming cataracts and inonutaiu tor- 
rents, the mind is filled with awe and wonder, |)erhapa 
fear of Uim who hath created these grand and sublime 
wonders. On the other hand, these lovely plains and 
smiling valleys — clothed in verdure and decked wiUi 
flowers— flU the mind with love and veneration for 
their Creator, leaving on his heart the impression of a 
joy and beauty which shall last forever. 

Betuniing to Fremont — aud the railroad — wc find 

KETCHUM— To be the next station— seven miles 
from Fremont. Near this station, and at other places 
idong tlie road, the traveler will notice fields fenced 
with Cottonwood hedge, which appear to thrive won- 
derfully. 

NORTH BEND— Is eight mUes from Ketchnm, 
situated near the river bank, and surrounded by a fine 
o^ricidturol country, where luxuriant crops of com 
give evidence of tho fertility of the soil. For a few 
miles the railroad track is laid nearer Uio river's bonk 
than at any point between Fremont and Nortli Platte. 

UODGERS— I 
of promise— aevt'n miles west of the Bend. 

SCHUYLEK — Is ihe next station — seven miles from 
the last. It is the county seat of Colfax County, con- 
taining about 600 iubabitantA, and rapidly improving. 
It has five churches, two very good hotels, with court- 
hunae, jail, school-houses, ete., etc. It is the first sta- 
tion — going west — where cattle arelonded into the cars 
and shipped to eastern markets. The railroad company 
have erected numerous cattle pens and ahutes near the 
station, to occommodato this increasing business. A 
bridge over the Platte Eiver, two miles south of the sta- 
tion, was built in 1872, but a rise in the river washed it 
away, but we understand it is being re-built, and will, 
when completed, centre at this town a large amount of 
business from the south side of tho river. 

, uuimpor- 

COLUMBUS— The county seat of Platto County- 
is eight miles west of Richland. It contains about 1,500 
iuhabitants, has two banks, six churches, several schools, 
good hotels, and one weekly newspaper — the Plafte 
Journal. 

George Francis Train called Columbus the geo- 
graphical centre of the United States, and advocated 
the removal of the National Capitol to this place. We 
have very little doubt, should George be elected Pres- 
ident in 1875, but that he will carry out the idea, and 
we shall behold tho Capitol of the Union locat«d on 
these brood plains. lu July and August, 1867, Co- 
lumbus was a busy place, and the end of the track. 
Over 10,000,000 lbs. of Government corn and other 
freight woa re-shipped from here to Fort Lanimie,_and 
the military camps in the Powder River Country, 
was the first shipment of freight o ■■ •- • 
Railroad. 

Numerouo railroads to tho north and south are pro- 
jected from Columbus, cud its future prospecta are 

Soon after leariiig Columbus wo cross Loup Fork on 
n fl[ie wooden bridge, conatracted in a substantial 
manner. This stream rises 75 miles north-east of North 
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end of the first power division west of Omaha. 

This station was named after Grand Island in the 
Platte river, two miles distant, one of the largest in 
the river, being about 80 miles in length by four in 
width. The Island is well wooded— cottonwood princi- 
pally. It is a reservation held by the government, and 
IS guarded by soldiers. 

When the road was first built to Grand Island, buf- 
falo were quite numerous, their range extending over 
200 miles to the westward. In the spring, these ani- 
mals were wont to cross the Platte, from me Arkansas 
and Republican valleys, where they had wintered, to 
the northern country, returning again, sleek and fat, late 
in the fall ; but since the coun^ has become settled, 
few, if any, have been seen. In 1860, immense numbers 
were on these plains on the south side of the Platte, 
near Fort Keamev, the herds being so large that often 
emigrant teams had to stop while they were crossing 
the road. At Fort Kearney, in 1859 and 1860, an order 
was issued forbidding the soldiers to shoot the buffalo 
on the parade ground. 

ALDA — Formerly Pawnee — is a small station eight 
miles west of Grand Island, just east of Wood River. 
Trains seldom stop. 

After crossing the river, the road follows along near 
the west bank for many miles, through a thickly settled 
country, the farms in summer being covered with lux- 
uriant crops of wheat, oats, and com. Wood River 
rises in the bluffs, and runs south-east until its waters 
unite with tlioseof the Platte. Along the whole length 
of the stream and its many tributaries, the land for 
agricultural purposes is surpassed by none in the north- 
west, and we might say in the world. The banks of the 
river and tributaries are well wooded ; the streams 
abound in fish and wild-fowl ; and the country adjacent 
is well supplied with game, deer, antelope, turkeys, 
chickens, rabbits, etc., forming a fine field for the 
sportsman. 

This valley was one of the earliest settled in Central 
Nebraska, the hardy pioneers taking up their lands 
when the savage Indians held possession of this their 
favorite hunting-ground. Many times the settlers were 
driven from their homes by the Indians, suffering fear- 
fully in loss of life and property, but as often returned 
again, and again, until they succeeded in securing a 
firm foothold! To-day the evidences of the struggle 
can be seen in the low, strong cabins, covered on top 
with turf, and the walls loop-holed, and enclosed with 
the same material, which guards the roofs from the 
fire-brand, bullets and arrows of the warriors. 

WOOD RIVER— A station, is ten miles from 
Alda. 

GIBBON — Is ten miles further. Both these stations 
are surrounded with well cultivated fields. Wonderful 
indeed, is the changes that have taken place in this 
country within the last few years, and as wonderful 
will they be for the next five. 

KEARNEY — Is a small station, eight miles west 
of Gibbon — named for the old fort of that name on 
the south side of the river, nearly opposite. 

KEARNEY JUNCTION— Is an important sta- 
tion, four miles further west. Here the Burlington 
and Missouri Railroiid, and tlie Denver and St. Joseph 
Railroad, form a junction with the Union Pacific 
coming in from the South, on the same track, which 
crosses a bridge over the Platte river, two miles distant. 

Fort Kearney. This post was first established at 
Fort Childs, Indian Territory, in 1848, by volunteers of 
the Mexican war. — Changed to Fort Kearney in March, 



1849. In 1858 the post was re-built by the late Brevet- 
Colonel Charles May, 3d Dragoons. It is situated five 
miles south of Kearney station, and nine miles via Bur- 
lington and Missouri Railroad from Kearney junction, 
on the south bank of the Platte, which is at tliis point 
three miles wide, and filled wit^ small islands. The 
fort is in latitude 40 deg. 33 min., longitude 99 deg. 
06 min. Two miles above the fort, on the south bank, 
is Kearney City, in early days more commonly called 
* * Dobey Town. This was once a great point with the 
old Overland Stage Company, and at that time contain- 
ed about 500 inhabitants, the great portion of which left 
upon the abandonment of the line and the south-side, 
route of travel. But we are told settlers are coming in, 
and it will soon regain its **old time " figures. 
Returning to Kearney Junction — 

STEVENSON— Is the next station, six miles west, 
but trains seldom stop. 

ELM CREEK— Another small station, is ten miles 
from Stevenson. Soon after leaving the station we 
cross Elm Creek; a sn^all, deep, and quite a lengthy 
stream. It is well wooded, the timber consisting al- 
most entirely of red elm, rarely found elsewhere in this 
part of the country. 

OVERTON— Situated on a branch of Ehn Creek, 
is nine miles from Elm Creek station. The Platte 
valley along here, and for the last fifty miles, is very 
broad ; nearly all the best land has been taken up, or 
purchased, and a great portion is under cultivation* 

PLUM CREEK— Ten miles from Overton, con- 
tains about 400 inhabitants. It was named after an old 
stage station and military camp, situated on the south 
side of the river, on Plum creek, a small stream which 
heads in very rugged bluffs south-west of the old 
station, and empties its waters into the Platte — opposite 
Plum Creek station on the railroad. 

This old station was the nearest point on the " old 
emigrant road ** to the Republican river, the heart of 
the great Indian rendezvous, and their supposed secure 
stronghold, being but about 18 miles. Around the old 
Plum Creek station many of the most fearful massacres 
which occurred during the earliest emigration were 
perpetrated by the Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapahoe 
Indians. The bluffs here come very close to the river, 
affording the savages an excellent opportunity for sur- 
prising a train, and, being very abrupt and cut up with 
gulches and cailons, afforded them hiding-places, from 
which they swooped down on the luckless emigrant, 
often massacreing the larger portion of the party. 

Returning to the railroad, 

C A VOTE— Is the next station, 10 miles from Plum 
Creek. Here the bottoms are very wide, having steadily 
increased in width for many miles. Along the river is 
heavy Cottonwood timber, which has extended for the 
last 60 miles. Fr6m this point westward the timber 
gradually decreases in size and quantity. 

WILLOW ISLAND— A station, ten miles west of 
Cayote, derives its name from an island in the Platte, 
the second in size in that river. Last year we said, 
**The country round about is as rich as any to the 
eastward, and fine lands can be obtained here at a low 
figure. We predict that by the time for our next year's 
revise of the Guide, the greater portion will have 
been taken up." This prediction has come true ; as we 
now learn that a large tract of the best laud has re- 
cently been secured in the interest of a colony of set- 
tlers from the East, who will soon occupy it. Here 
may be seen a few of those old log houses, with their 
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CEOFUTTS TRAXS-CX)NTIXENTAL TOURIST. 



1 



On tho wcftt bank of the riv(;r, 80 niilefi north, is i 
Aiih Hollow, rendered f amotui by Grmcral Hamej, irho I 
gained a deciaive rictorj over the Bioux Indians, many 
jreama^^o. 

About one mile bejond the bridge in aitnated 

NORTH PLATTE CITY— Tho county seat of 
Liricoln cr/untj, and one of the beat locations for a large 
town on the whole line of the Vwm Pacific road. Ele- 
vation, 2,789 feet. Distance from Omaha, 291 miles. 
The road was finished to this place, November, 1866. 
llttm the cfimpauj have a round-house of 20 stalls, 
a blacksmith and repair shr^p, all of stone. Tho Bail- 
road honwi is the pnncii>al lujieL 

N'/rth I*latte lias improved very rapidly during tho 
last three y<«rs. and amtains alxiut 800 population. 
Church^^, hotels, ctmniry buildings, and scores of 
dwellings have iK^^m built, or are in course of erection. 
A new r;rj<lgo has \H*4fn Cfimplet<;d across the South 
I^attoBiver. A weekly paper — the Enterpriae — has 
t>een cstalilished. Ht^ih'xw hous4;s, and tens of thou- 
titLiUJiHiji cattle, nhMj) and horses are to be soon in everv 
directi//tj. The a<lvaiitages of this place, as a stock 
range and lAuiqnug point, exceed all others on tho line 
of roi/1. 

North 'FlaiUt, in its palmiest days, boasted apopula- 
tf^m of over 2,CsK), which wiis reduced in a few months 
after the rtnuX exti*nd«5d, U> as many hundreds. Until 
tho r'>ful was finished to Julesburg, which was accom- 
plished in tlntWt 18(57, all freight for the west was ship- 
|m4 from this point ; then tho town was in the height of 
its tinmfieritv; iUon the gamblers, the roughs and 
sciallawagM, wiio afterward rendered the road accursed 
by their pn^»nc*% liv<!d in clover — for there wore hard- 
working, ff Kilish men enough in the town to afford them 
an easy living. When the town began to decline, theso 
leaches followed up tho road, cursing witli their Upas 
blight every camp and town, until some one of their 
victims turned on them and '^laid them out,'' or an en- 
raged and lonpf-Hufleringoommunitv arose in their own 
defence, bindnig themselves together, a la vigilantesy 
and, for want of a h^gal tribunal, t(K)kthe law into their 
own haiulH, and hung thoiu to the first projection high 
and Htrong enough tosustaui their worthless carcasses, 
and tluH country was rid of their presence. But many 
'*inov(*d on,*' and wo shall hear of them again many 
times before we are through. 

AVo Inivo Haiti, this plac<^ is one of the best locations 
for a large town on the line of tlio road. One reason 
te%, is, thiit tho time is not far distant when a railroad 
mun( be built uj) tho North Platte Biver from this city. 
\Veku«»w tho «H»untr}' woll for many hundred miles. 

Tlieroml, wIumi built, will follow uj) the Platte to a 
point nrar Fort I'Vttt^rman, thonco strike across a low 
cliviilo via Curtis WVlls, to Fort Bono, on Powder Biver; 
thence via Fort Phil. Kearney and Fort Horn, on the 
Jiig Horn lUv(»r. whioli Htnnmi it will follow down and 
form u junction with the Northern Piicitic Bailroad, near 
W\i\ junetion «»f tho Big Horn mul Yello\*'8tone Bivers. 
Now, () yo sjuko drivers, liert> is a lino for you, which 
nansoH through a country richer in natund wealtli than 
that along imy other railroad orgiuiized in the whole 

Srt»at western eoiuitry. liot us take a li>ok at this siH*- 
on, which is usually dosignatod tva the 
Bui Hi>ttN ano pWoku Biver Couxtry.— Tho Big 
Horn river rises alxuit latitude 43 dog, in Wyoming Ter- 
rittiry, flows nearly duo north, and empties into the 
Yellowsttme, in the Territory of Montana. It is the 
largest branoh t>f tho Yellowstone, luid is now known 
tmly to nio hunter, trapwr, and distant campaigner, 
but which will simieday 1h> known in the markets of 
tho world for the tin.>)>s and minerals it will bring to 



them. About midway of its coarse tho Big Horn 
breaks through the mountains, forming one of the 
largest and grandest cafions in the world. Up to tills 
point it is known on the maps as the Wind river, bat 
from the mountains to the Yellowstone it is the Big 
Horn proper, and it is of this part of the river that we 
now propose to write. 

All the elements of prosperity and wealth are found 
in the Big Horn country — soil and climate are all that 
could be desired. The rivers are large and idile to 
market great crops and stores of minerals. 

The mountains furnish plenty of good pine for lum- 
ber ; coal crops out in places ; freestone, clay and lime- 
stone are abundant. Iron ore is also found in the 
mountains, and gold-bearing quartz was discovered in 
the Big Horn mountains in 186^ and 1865, br a party of 
Califomians. Color of gold can be found in all the 
streams, and a ^eat many fine specimens of nogget 
^Id have been picked up by the Lidians and brought 
u^to the forts and camps and traded for sogar and 
coffee. 

The gulches embrace the head-waters of the Big 
Horn, Powder river. Clear creek, and their innumerable 
tributaries, in all of which gold has been discovered, 
and in many places in paying quantities. No finer sec- 
tion of a^cultural land can be found in like geograph- 
ical position than in the valley of the Powder river. 

Fish in the streams and game on the plains and 
in the mountains, are abundant, and almost inex- 
haustable. 

The cost of building a road up the North Platte river, 
from North Platte city, will not exceed the expense of 
the construction of the line of the Union Pacific from 
Omalia to North Platte. 

Just after leaving the city for the West, on the south 
side of the road will be seen a government camp, where 
soldiers are stationed to guard the bridge, the city, and 
tlie situation generally, when necessary. 

The country from here west, bears the appearanoe 
of a grazing more than an agricultural coontzy, 
though in places excellent fanning land can be foond 
still unoccupied. 

NICHOLS— Eight miles from North Platte, is an 
unimportant side track, where trains seldom stop. 
After leaving North Platte, the direction of the road is 
almost due west for 16 miles, to 

O'FALLON'S BLUFFS— situated in the sand 
hills, where the bluff's on the right come close to the 
river. Gradually we loose si^ht of the timber^ and 
when we pass the sand bluffs, just above the station, it 
has entirely disappeared. On the south side of the 
river are the famous OTallon's Bluffs, a series of Eand 
hills interspersed with ravines and gulches, which come 
close to the river's bank, forming abrupt bluffs, which 
tunioil the emigrants back from the river, forcing them 
to cross these sand hills, a distance of eight mileSy 
through loose yielding sand, devoid of vegetation. 
Here, as well as at all points where the blufGs come near 
tho river, the emigrants used to suffer severely, at 
times, from the attacks of the Indians. Opposite, and 
extending above this poiut, is a large island, in the 
river, once a noted camping ground of the 'Indians 
OTtdlou's Bluffs are the first of a series of sand hi]]& 
which extend north and south for several hmadrea 
miles. At this point, the valley is ninch narrower than 
that thrt^ugh which we have passed. Here we first enter 
the •• alkali bolt," which extends from this pouat to 
Julesburg— alx>ut 70 miles. The soil and water are 
stnuigly impregnatoil with alkaline substances. We 
now leave the best farming lands, and enter the grazing 
countrv. 
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At certain eeaaoaa of tlio year, paaaengera should 
kee^ tbeir "eje peeled" for buffaloes, as we are dow 
getting into the bagalo range. During the winter of 
I6T3-1 immense nnmbera roamed over this country, 
along the road for 100 miles westward. 



DEXTEB— is a aide track, seven 
blaSi, but trains do not stop. 
ALElALI — la seven miles further. 



uilea west of the 



leaving the station the road poaaea through the saud- 
blaffe, which here run close to the river'a brink. A 
series of cuts and fills, eitending for soveial miles, 
faringe ua to the bottom land again. 

BOSCOE — Is another email aide-track station of 
so impcortance, nine miles further. 

OOALAJJLA — la ten miles from Roscoc. Near 
thia station, several years ago, at a point where tlie 
road makes a abort curve and crosaes the mouth of a 
tavine, the Indiana attempted to n-reek a posseng^'r 
train, by suddenly mossing their panics ou the track 
ahead of the locomotive. The result wa^, aome score 
or more of the ponies were killed, without damaging the 
train, while the men used their navies and gnus pretty 
freely on the Indians, who were apparently greatly 
aurprited, and who now call the locomotive "Smoke 
wagon — big chief 1 Ugh ! 1 no good I " 

BRULB— Is nine miles west, near the old Oali- . 
fomia Crossing, where the emigrants crossed when 
striking for the North Plalt« and Fort Laramie, to 
take the South Pass route. 

On the south aide of the river, opposite, in plain 
view, ia the old rancbe and trading post of the noted 
Indian trader and Peace Oonuoiaaioner— Beauvo — now 
deserted. 

BIG SPRING— Is ten milea west of Bmle. The 
station derives its name from a large spring — the first 
found on the road — which makes out of the blnfb, op- 
posite the station, on the right hand aide of the road, 
and in plain view fromthecars. The water is eicellent, 
and will be found the beat along this road. After leav- 
ing this station, we pass bj a series of cuts and fills, and 
another range of bluffs, cut up by narrow ravines and 
fforgee. At points, the roads run so near the river bank 
uiat the water seems to be right under the cars. But 
emerge again, after eight miles, and come to 

BARTON — A aignal station of very little impor- 
tance. Passing on a short distance we can sea the old 
town of Juleaburg, on the south Bids of the river. The 
town was named after Jules Burg, who was brutallv oa- 
aassinated, aa will be related in another port of the 



JULESBUBG— Is ten miles from Barton. Eleva- 
tion 8,394 feet. Distance from Omaha, '677 miles. 
Until 1868 this woa an imi>ortiiut military, freight and 
passenger station, since when itdcclined. But time is 
working wonders. — .Soon, on neariug thia station, will 
be heard, "Change cars for all points in Colorailo. New 
Mexico, Arizona, Sao Diego, Central and South Ameri- 
ca;" as the Union Fucifio Boilroad Company are build- 
ing a road from thia place up the north side of the river 
via Greeley and Di^nvor to Golden City, conncctiug 
with the various roaJa in Colorado, and will prove an 
invaluable feeder to the main line. The distance from 
Juleaburg to Gulden is about 260 milen, through a sec- 
tion of country far more desirable than traversed by 
the main line, which here turns to tho north-west, up 
the volley of Lodge Polo Creek to near Egbert Station, 



about 100 miles distant The last of Utah and Califor- 
nia emigration that came up the Platte, croaeed opposite 
the station, and followed up this Taller to the Chey- 
enne PosB. The railroad was completed to this point 
about the last of June, 1867, and all Government 
freight for the season was shipped to this place, to be 
re-shipped on wagons to its destination. At that time 
Jnlesbnrg had a population of 4,000; now the town is 
almoat deserted. During the "lively times," Julea- 
burg was the roughest of all rough towna along the 
Union. Pacific line. The ronghs congregated there, and 
a day seldom passed but what they "had a man for 
breakfast. Gambling and dance houses oonstitnted b 
good portion of the town ; and it is said that morality 
and honesty clasped hands and departed from the place. 
We have not learned whether the; have returned ; and 
really we have our doubts about their ever having been 

if oRT Sbdowice — was established May 19, 186^ bj 
tth Third United States Yotunteeis, and named kftw 
HflJBpr-Generol John Sed^pvick, Colonel Fonrtib OaToliy, 
U;«i A, who woa killed in battleat SpottsTlviuiia Court 
House, Virginia, May 9th, 1864 It is located in the 
north-east comer of Colorado Territory,' on the aonth 
side of the South Platte Bivcr, four miles distant, on 
tho old emigrant and stage road to Colorado, in plaio 



V from from the ci 



o xuHu lAj wivntuv, ui vault 

Latitude 31 deg., longitude 
i.i« aeg. OK) min. — now abandoned. 

Thb Plattb EiVBR, west of North Platte city. This 
stream is called the South Fork of the Platte. We have 
ascended it, almost ou its bankn, over 350 miles, and 
ore now about to leave. It rises in the Middle Pork of 
tho Rocky Mountains in Colorado. The Talley extends 
from Jiilesbuig ap tho river about 275 miles, to where 
the river emerges from the mountains. The average 
width of the TOlleT is about three miles, the soil of 
which affords excellent grazing. 

CHAPPELL— Ten miles from Jnleebui^, is a sido 
track where passenger trains do not stop. 

LODGE POLE— Is nine miles from Chiwpell. 
The valley is narrow, bnt with the blufb aflbrds the 
finent of grazing rouge, and iai^ herds of OMttle^ and 
numerous bands of antelope can be seen while paaaiug 
on up the valley. 

COLTON — Is another new station, ten miles from 
Lodgo Pole. It was named in honor of Francis Colton, 
Esq., a former General Puxsenger Agent of the road. 

SIDNEY — Seven miles from Colton, is a r^nlsr 
eating station for all trains East and West Meals $1, 
andquiteasgoodos will be found at any statioi^on the 
road. Trains stop 30 minutes. 

The government lioa established a militaiy post at 
this station, and crecteil extensive barracks and war^ 
houses. The poat is on the south side of the track, a 
little to the eait of the station. Tho old "Post Trader" 
at this i)lacc, Mr. James A Moore, recently deceased, 
was an old pioneer and the hero of the "Pony Ex- 
Express." June 8th, I860, he made the most remark- 
able ride on record. "Jim" was at Midway stage 
station on the south side of tlie Platte, when a very 
important government despatch arrived for the Paciflo 
coast Mounting his pony, he left for Juleebotg, 140 
miles distnut, where, on arriving, he met a return 
dcRpatch from the I'adfio, equally im|>ortant ; resting 
only seven minutea, and, wiUiout eating, returned to 
Midway, making the "round trip" — 5180 miles — in 
foiirt-eeti honrs and forty-six minutes. The despatch 
reached Sacramento from St. Joseph, Mo., in ei{^t 
dflvs, nine hours and forty minutes. 

Ttte roibood company have a ronnd-honae, of t«n 
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W.1.SII..V-KIE— FeacE Chief of Ibe i^bostioni: Imiliin*. 

ttatlt, and machiDu «liOj> iit tliia jilaoc, whidi luitl to the 
inttfrvt •□(! tiiwincm of tlii; ntutioa Siilm-T haa iiii- 
pruccc) Ti-ry uiudi (luring the liu't fi-w ytarw. nnil is imw 
•a im|Mirttt]it " uut-tiltiiig" point fur i-xiivdUiuiiii [o tln- 
BUck Ilill gold mitKs. 

BROWNSOX— In nino milps woat of Siiliicr. Piik- 
■ntper traitiBdou'tBtop. Tbt> nUtiun wim niinn'il nflcr 
Cvlonvl Jjrownitiiii, who hoH hvva »-itli the *' Utiimi 
pKtfic" from tht! flmt, and fi>r h Inun tiiiio (IfUfml 
Freight A^'vut. Now ua tlio Nuttlieru ruciHi'. 

POTTER— Comes uext, ton iiiilps Iraia tl..' lust 
•tetiuTi. La^^ qiiiuititira of vtikhI a:id ti«'N art* iihuhIIt 
iiti«fsl hnv, which nro obtiiiuiil at>out *J0 iiijli-n iiurtii lif 
thin ixaut, (i:i Lawn-iico Piirk and Spring Ciiftnti. trili- 
vtan<.-s of Uie North rialtn river. Putter, idthmigh 
sot A Ivge pliux', is Bitiiuti-d ucur 

PRAIRIE 1)0(; CITY— ODe.if til.' h>rK'-''teiti.'s 
OD tho wbola line of the ruUiL 

At thin puint, and for neveral niileM tip and ilowii the 
«^i«T, thn dwellitipn of tlm prairie d<>K!t freijiii'iitly oe- 
ear, bnt three milen wi'Ht of thu station ther an- found 
in lance nnmbera, and there Ihn finut praiVic dxR dtv 
ta BtnalML It ooen)>ies fw-veml hundred aereH on eacli 
tide tA the Ttmil. where tliewi niiKai-ioiin littli' animals 
hnetaken Und and estalili shed their dwelliniirt with- 
tml biiTiiiK t'>l4 of th-j coiiipaiiT. (Wo do not kit»w 



whether Mr. Dbvih, land oommiMioner. intendn to 
ejeet them or »ot. | Their dwelliofpi consiiit <if a little 
monnil, witli a hol« in tho top, from a fmit trt a toot and 
n tialf high, raiiwd liy tho dirt exeuvateil from their 
hnrri'wa. <>u tho apprrmt^h of ft tnun, thexe animala 
«ui l>i3 fieen xeampennff for their hoiism ; arriveil there, 
ther squat ou their hams or nhuid on their hind feet, 
iHirking at the train as it pivMir-ri. Should any one 
venture t<x> near, dowii theypii into their holes, and the 
city i4 flitent oh tlm citj of the deail. 

it in said ttiat tlio i>{>eninR in thi> t^m leAdn to a enb- 
terninean chamlK'r, cunnectinK with the next dwelling', 
and so on thmugh tho nettletnent ; Imt this in a mistake, 
Fui a few hueketH of water will drown out anr one of 
them. The aniniid in of ft windT-hrown color, and 
n)H>ut tho sizii of a larK" Rrer mpiirrel. In thi-ir nest, 
hviUK witlithe ilop, niaj 1h> found the owl and rat tie - 
Hiiake, though whether tho are welcuine viiiitors is 
i[uite nneertain. The prairie-dog lives [i[) (cramm and 
nicitH, and is generally fat ; and l>j niaur, enjiefiallr tbe 
Mi'xicnns, onaiidere'd (PBid eating, lli« meat being 
nnii-tand tender, but rather greasT, unless thorougblj 
psr-UiiU-.!. Woivea pny on th.- little fellows, and they 
may often tic Keen Hneiikiiig aiul enwliiig near a town, 
where they may, liy ehiuiee, pick up an unwary 
ftniggler. But th» dogs are not eni>ily cunght, for 
i^-iiiiooiioiq alwavHliHikiiig ont for danger, and on the 
first intimation o^ trouble, the alarm is given, and away 
thc'v all iuiiui))<'r for their hole^'. 

< Wkt-Hoi-sr It<K.-R— AlMiut 40 miW due north from 
ihis Btitti<)n is tho iiotiil Court-Hous« Bnck. on the 
N'ortli Platto river. It in plainly visible for 60 miln 
np ntid down thnt atream. It tuui the appmniiiM! of a 
tremendous engiitol bnihling, wutnl on tho apnex of a 
j.vnimid. From 111- Ibu«i of the apur <.f th« Uuffi, oa 
whieh thn whito <'onri-HouH.> It<H-k is seated, t^ithe 
top of th.i riK-k, muHt InMicur 2.miUf.-.-e. Conrt-Houao 
Itoek toiUtop iiialHiut 'JiMlfeit. (>l<t California emi- 
grants will remendH'r th-i jilaee and th>- many names, 
■■nrved by andntioua dimberx, in tlte ix'ft hand-stoue, 
of which it is eom|>imil. 

CniMNEV KiH'X — Is aUmt 2.) milea up the river from 
CHUirt-Hoii>u> li.H-k. It is aUiut M} feet high and haa 
thn apiM'srauiv of a In-mendous coiie-shuiH'd annd-stouo 
i-olumn, rioting dinttly front tho ]ituiu, th-i eleraenla 
having worn away thi'blntTH, leaving thia harder jKirtion 
standing, 

REXXETT-Ts the neit »l«tion. nin- mil.-s Ct*t"f 
Fotter, but tialuH sihlom stop. 

AXTKIX)PE_>-ine niih-s . 
n,.l.-d at tho lower end of tli.- Pii 
IHiiut in near the Htiition. 

Wo enter what the jihunH-men eidl " ihe U'st gram 
.■ountry in the world," as well iw ,m.- cf tli.. U'^l points 
for autelo|>n on the rmte. The t:ilh v, bliiffn and low 

hillx are cov.r. .1 with a Inxnr t gr..wth of (Jramnia or 

"bunch" gniiw, one of the niis-t iniiriti.nM gnuMefl 
grown. Stock thrive in thin Mvtion all IIk' hesAon. 
wittiiint care, exisjiting what ik iie«"wiirr t-i prevent 
them frf>ni siraving U-vond rea<-h. (>1<1 work <ix< n dial 
hiHl tnivehsl 2.'.-hN) miles ahe:ul «f th.' freieht <;».'on 
during the Beason, hiivi- b.'.-n tnmeil i-iit t<i winter bv 
their owni'nt, and bv the following -I'llv Ih-v wen- 
" rolling fat"— fit f-r Nn-f. We know thi'-* t.. U^ a f»rt 
from lU-tmd eiperieii.-.-. 

Thiseonnlry ix df^timil |.i be.i>me and the ,Uy is 
tiot fur diatant — the great ptui|ur<- land of the eonli- 
iii'ut. Them is r>H>a) for milli-xiK of eatile in liiis nn- 
netlli-il onuitrv. and lh<-n h:iv,' grazing land enough !•• 
sjure to fr-i-d )'i:tlf the HtiH-k ill lh<' I'uion. Thisgraxing 
siHtion ext4-iidi f-ratxiut TlNI luileM, nortl) and aoulh. 
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' oa the eoBtern baso of tbo Bocky Mountoma, with on 
average width of 200 inilee, besiden tbo vast ureA in- 
cluded in tlie thonaAuds of valleys, great and email, 
■whicli are found in the mountain ranges. From the 
base of the moantnina nearly aoroas this grnzing belt, 
cattle Rod abundant wat«r, for the monntain Talleya 
are each supplied <inth creeks and rivers. Springs 
abound in various sectionB, no that no very Inrgo 
tract of land ia devoid of natural w^iteriii^ places. TLo 
gross grows from nine to twelve inohea high, and ie pe- 
coliarly nutritious. It is always green near the rootn, 
Bommcir and winter. During the anminer the dry at- 
moaphere curea the standing graas as cfiectnally as 
though out and prepared for hay. The nutritive quali- 
ties of the grass remain aninjured, and stock thrive 
aqoally well on the dry feed. In the winter what 
snow faJIs is very dry, nnlika that which falls in more 
humid cliraateB, It may cover the graas to the depth 
of a few inches, but the cattle readily remove it, reach- 
ing the graaa without tronble. 

Again, the enow does not stick to the sides of the 
cattle and melt there, chilling them through, bnt its 
dryness causes it to roll from Uieir backs, leaving their 
hair dry. The coat of keeping stock in this country is 
just what it will cost to employ herders — no more. 
Tbe contrast between raieitig stock here and in tlie 
East must be evident Again, by stocking this coun- 
try with eheep, an untold wealth woidd l>o added. The 
mountain streams afford ample water power for manu- 
faohiries, and wool enongh could be grown hero with 
which to clotlte all the people of the Union, when 
manufactured into cloth. With the railroad to trans- 
port the cattle and sheep to the Eastern market, what 
la there to prevent immense fortunes from l>eing real- 
ized here by stock-raising? Already Colorado con- 
tains Borne milhons of sheep and vast herds of cattle. 
One man in Southern Colorado has over 40,000 head of 
the former kind of stock, and yet Colorado possesses 
no advantages for this business which ia iiuBhated by 
this portion. The time will come when the Eastern 
bound trains will bo loaded with cattle and sheep for 
the Chicago, New York snd Boston markets; for, to 
thia section must the East eventually turn for their 
supply of meat. We are well Acquainted with parties 
who, but a few years since, started in the bnsiiieBs of 
stoek-mising in this country and in Colorado — with 
but limited means— tliat now are the owners of large 
herd^'of stock, which they have raised without ever 
feeding them one pound of bay or grain. 

No drought, which has Ireeu eiperienced in these 
Territories, has ever seriously affected the pasturage, 
owing to the peculiar qualities of the grasses indi- 
genous to the country. 

BUSHNELL— Ten miles west of Antelope— is an 
nnimportant side track, near the boundry line between 
Nebraska and Wyomiug Territory. Passenger trains 
do not Ktop. 

PINK BLUFFS— Is ten miles fnrtber west. 
During the building of the roa<l, this place was known 
as "Rock Ranch "^and a tough ranch it was. Con- 
siderable pitch piue wood was cut for the railroad in 
the bluffs, a few miles to the southward, from which 
the station derives its name. The bluffs are on the left 
hand side of the road, and at tbl^ point are quite high 
and rocky, extending very near the track. 

FoBT MoROAN was eatablished in May, 1865, aban- 
doned in Mny, 1668, and its garrison transferred to 
LaraTnie. It is alxiiit 60 mUes north of this station, on 
the North Platte Biver, at the western base of what is 
known as Scott's Blufla. Latitude iO deg. 30 min. ; 
longitudo 27 deg. 



EGBERT— Eleven miles from Pine Bluffs, ia an 
unimportant station, where cars seldom stop. Near 
this point we leave Lodge Pole Creek. From thia point 
to the Bourco of the stream in the Black Hills, about 10 
miles away, the valley preBenta the same general ap- 
pcjirance until it readies the base of the mountains. 
Bear, deer and wolves abound in the countty around 
the source of the stream, and herds of antelope are 
scattered over the valley. At one time beavers were 
plenty in the creek, and a few of these interesting ani- 
mals are still to be found in die lower waters of the 
stream, near to its junction with the Platte. Thia val- 
ley was once a favorite hunting-ground of the Sioux 
and Cheyennes, who long resisted the attempts to re- 
move them to the reservation to the northward. 

HILLSDALE— Is twelve miles beyond Egbert— 
another small station. It wna named after a Mr. Hill, 
one of the engineer party who was killed near this 
piaco by the Indiana while he was engaged in locating 
the present site of the rood. 

About 50 miles to the south is " Fremont's Orchard," 
on the South Platte river, about 65 miles below Den- 
ver Ci^, Colorado, and in that Territory. Itwasnamed 
after Col. Fremont, who discovered this point in his 
eiploring eipedition. It consists of a large grove of 
Cottonwood trees, mostly on the south Bide of the 
river. The river here makes an abrupt bend to the 
north, then another to the south, cutting its way 
through n high range of sand hills — the tliird ron^e 
from the Missouri river. Where tlie river forces its 
way through the bluffs, they are very high and abrupt 
on the south side. The two bends leave a long pro- 
montory of Baud hills, the end of which is washed by 
the wat«rs. At a distance, this grove of cottonwoods 
on the bottom land reminds one of an old orchard, 
such as are often seen in the Eastern States. 

Near Fremont'aOrchard is located the Green Colony, 
at Green City, which numbers about 200. 

Passing on from Hillsdale up a ravine, whicli grad- 
ually becomes narrower as we asci'iid, with bluffs on 
either hand, about ten miles the train gradually rises 
into the table land, and then, if the day be a fair one, 
the traveler can catch the first glimpse of the Bocky 
Mountains, directly ahead. On the right we can catch 
glimpses of the Black Hills, stretching their cold, dark 
ruggediiesa far away to the right, as far oa the eye can 
see; but the bold, block lino — that dork shadow on the 
horizon, which will soon take timgible shape and 
reality, but which now seems to bar our way as with a 
gloomy impenetrable barrier, is the "Great Bocky 
Mountain Chain," the back-bone of the American con- 
tiueut, though bearing different names in the southern 
hemisphere. The highest peak which can be seen 
rising far above that ^rk lino, its white sides gleaming 
above the general darkneea, ia Long's Peak, one of the 
highest peaks of the oontinout. Away to the left rises 
Pike's Peak, its towering crest robed in snow. It is 
one of thoRe mountains which rank among the loftiest. 
It is one of Colorado's noted mountains, and on a fair 
day is plainly visible from thia point, 175 miles distant. 
Should the air be very clear, farther away still, and 
more to the left, the long line of the Spanish peot^ can 
be distinctly traced with a good gloss. 

ABCHEB— Situated on the hijjh table-lajid, where 
the cars seldom stop — is eleven miles from Hillsdale ; 
and a little farther on, the eara pass through the rfr«( 
HUow-shed on the Union Pacific Boad, and enter Crow 
Creek Valley. 

After passing through a series of cuts and fills, the 
track of the Denver Pacific Railroad can be aeen on the 
left side, where it passes over the bluffii to the aoatb- 
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east. DiTcctlr alinail cun l)c Fk><-ii, forxuverol milca, the 
fjir-fomtil "Magio City of tlic iilidii.i." 

t'lIEYEKNE— Einlit miles from An-licr, ia the 
l.in;cstt<'wiilH'twi-.'ii Oinnlia nii<l Ocilcn. ranHcnf.'<'r 
tRu:i9fn>[iillioen^.tnn<l wi'stHtnpljrri! Ill) iiiiiiiit< 'M, for 
aii.!ieT— i>ml]iotv'lt<-r rm-iils cmi In) li!i<l on tlin rm.l 
tlian at tlie ltiiilrrjii.1 llimw'. DiHtiim-o from Oiniih:>, 
516 milM; fr..m Dplni. riir, mi I. s— just A-tY tin- 
l^iiirth <tf thoVuirxi l>iu.'illf WmA.; diHtitm-o to Den- 
Ter. C-l'irmlii, HHi tuili-x. 

Ch.'T.-imu » tlio fiiiiitv wilt i.f I,.iriiuiii' C.miilv, 
ruptil^itiiin aliniit .t,lNX). £l.-viili.>ii <'..<)1I f.'.-t. Iti^ 
Kituut*'J vn n liriMtil jiliiin, with Cmn- Crci-k, n niiiiill 
•troaiii, iriiiiliriit niMiiuil tni) hM-'h of tlio txwii. Tlin 
linJ ris-ii sliyhtljti) Ui.> wcHtwnnl. To tlui p:i>t it ; 
."^tref cli--H Bwiiy for iiiili'^, iiii|i:iri'Utlj li'vi'l, Ihrmi:!) our 
table»>f il.viitioiiH hliow to til" cmtniry. TIio K-il it 
i-ODipowd of agnivi'lly fomiiitioii.wiihuucivi'rugi! t'Mui 

l-l-r-it. Tho hiiUhoiI ».Ii..'«h V mil- imitr.r. iiiixol 

with iiLiriii-' foDHila, iu lnri;o (lunutilicH. Tlio Htn'ftii of 
th^t-'>«iiar<> broad nmlliiid out utriffht iiukI''^ with Hi-' 

Scltoi^ls mill chiirt'hf!; nro ni immt<r<iiiM am ri'ipiinil, 
aT;.iiVK-i.-rTisiUi.r.ior.U'rlvuniinill nirulntid thuii in 
mitnr w»t<T» phHVD of i-v-u ohliT oMiilili-^hni'iit. Tlir 
.•Lnr.-! .-.liJin-s arrt tho rr.-.|.vtiri:iu. ('.i[i-r.-;itlo!,:.l. 
Epw.- -iMl, Mcth.HllHt. r:itholi<Mii„l ii.-v.'r;il..f oth- r >).'■ 
:>■ >Eiuimtioon. Tho c-it.rlKKistHof n i^lll.iNI;)C'>iiii-l-ll'<us.-, 
Wi'i nutTir iipir )>iiiIiliiiL<rt ilnriii^ tlit^ iKi't vciir: ul>'iu 
erauii lakBor ri-!*TTiiit for )>u|iiikiiig tin' ciiy «iiU inin- 
■*t*T. (MTiiliict(.-il l>v r.aiiiil (r^iii Cr.jw Crii'k, fi'nm 
wl»:.ro ■inalhr bnHidi.-s rim i.l..!i- tli.> »i,l.«-»Ikj f-r 
1h« iirifiatioii of eurilt'iix, tr>'<-4 urn! i>hriilil>i'ry, uhicli 
■iJl vjua inoko tlio ciiy u (ilui''t of MinM^-iui; liMiiiy. 
It »!•> tioa-rtu <if n wi- oour*- uiul wmi' iri"«l "ii.'i'- 
per"," 

Tha Cltejri-utK-, Iimii Mouiitiiiii ik:id I'lu-ili.' Uiiln>:i.l 



C'oJUiiaiiv, iipip.sp to liuihl townrrln Mmitana, to th« 
('UKtwiir.1 of thuliiif Horn MoiiuttuiiH. 

Tho /.. ;.{. r. diiily mid wr-kly. ,.Hlul.li«h.-.l in Sop- 
tt'tiilxr, IstVl, uud a iiiotitlily iiiii^jziiii> iiri> i>ubliiibcd 

Chovi'tini^ hoH tlio n^iml ImmI Tiiiuiiifiu'luro)', hoota 
niirl »')... H, f.ivMl.'n- nii.l iii>rti>--H mukiiit;, K'iug 
i-M-rWd oil to Homo <-xt<'tit. Tlii> it'-ui uf Aiiddlos is oiio 
uf frr.-:it impurtmutj dti tho iilitiiiH. 

Th.- suddio of tho phiiii-s iiud of most SI<uni^h ootiR. 
trio-., in n dilTofiil iirlii-:.' iiltoi;otli.r from tlio tju.t,.ni 
'•h..Kr'kiii-*." Wh.ii M.il.diii h:>. s.i.i.il.-. tlio ridiT 
t.-iirs ii.ilhor fiitij-iio nor i; jurv t.. hit huim:.!. TIioy 
nro iii^ido for us.'— to Miv.-th.- uui!ii:d'i slr.'iiL'th, tw «oIl 
lis to pi^" e:,~<s ntid s.-.-Hritv of K.iit to Iho rid. r. TUo 
' ' ' ■ad.>n-itU nliiit inkiLiwii <>i tho - Cikli- 



uTr. 



I Cemr— From thitim.> th.' h.irdv minor tint 
disi-..v.r.dtli.'y.Il..w m.ti.1 iu H:.- wild, ni I'ldifomia, 
ihonrt i.f dr. —iiit,' jt- i-i -uh f.-. ::.* iua l» . u j<r.iolu-Oil 
in II nido war iu iill t!:.. i.ii!:i;.i; l.-Mliti.,. Tho lu.-kv 
miji.r will foiled 11 ■■ . ■.'!'■.,.'( "..f mor.. lli.iu oidmwv 
UmuIv. w,.ul.iK.i,d It to th.. "d.ur ..ti.i „i l,..v.„-iii 
ill* orua.? (.I;il.-. if li.. «. r- d.%..i.l -i u:- . I;.i- i.';d r o i.U- 

■iv..rkn..»l.-.ii--. Onil:.-..-l:.r h^r,.!, if h.. [.■'"■-■■^■■l 

:.t'ivk;...«l,.,L--,.f to,.]-., i„,d..:t.U«l..!i l..d;d Irt, h.. 
WMuld I....--, hi-* «|.;ir.> h..Tir-. iM lii.r:,i...i:-. it H Tii.if. 
.-V..1..1, <'r s.>.'i.. ..Ili.r or'.:n;.iit. Kid-- i.- d l-'u-hth,- 
.■..u,-.i.lio„u.|.l«.„K!nn':-h;|...f lii- ti.:!- t. , ! .iLi-d:!-. 
l.utit»:i«,:T!ilii-.h irivvr:.-.-.! - .i-. if « .- ■ l' ''■■.■■r. 

. .,'■:■ to th-— «h . I. .-, iv.d 11. .!,..uli: ■■i-'l, ■ 1 a 

;.[!i:-ii-liM-(i r.f ih.- lii,. -t sj.. .1!... ■- if ti.i- iirt. 
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into fin extensive trade, since it has been discovered 
that this beantiful stone can be procured in large quan- 
tities in Wyoming Territory. (At Church Buttes and 
Mill6rville they are found in greater quantities and of 
better quality than those which are gathered else- 
where.) Of the most beautiful and variegated shades 
of coloring — of very hard, close and fine grain, they 
receive a brilliant polish under the hand of the skillful 
lapidary, and when mounted in the rich setting of Cali- 
fornia or Colorado gold, they form as rich and tasteful 
ornaments as can be produced from the shops of either 
the old or new world. 

Cheyenne has become quite noted for its "Moss 
Agates. " The pioneer firm of Josline & Park, located 
here, are the most extensive manufacturers in the 
western country, and have by fair dealing made a name 
for reliability throughout the world. 

The railroad company buildings are of stone, brought 
from Granite Cafion, 19 miles west. They consist of a 
round-house of 20 stalls, and machine and repair shop. 
The freight office and depot buildings are of wood. 
The freight office was opened for business during the 
first part of November, 1867, at which time the road 
was completed to this station. 

No land is cultivated around Cheyenne, except a few 
small gardens along Crow creek. The soil is good, and 
the hardiest kinds of vegetables and grains could be 
raised successfully with irrigation. Grazing is the 
main feature of the country. 

Iron Mountain, 35 miles north, on the Chugwater, it is 
said, contains very rich iron ore — almost pure. The com- 
pany controlling this mine once projected a railroad from 
Cheyenne to the mine, and the erection of smelting works 
in the city for working the ores, Ifut very little has been 
done — except taU\ 

Early Times. — On the fourth day of July, 1867, there 
was OTie house in Cheyenne — no more. At a later period 
there was 6,000 inhabitants in the place and about the 
vicinity; but as the road extended westward, the float- 
ing, tide-serving portion followed the road, leaving the 
more permanent settlers, who have put up substantial 
buildings of brick and stone, wherein they are carrying 
on all branches of trade which mark a thriving and 
steadily growing city. 

Cheyenne at one time had her share of the *' roughs" 
and gambling helLs, dance-houses, wild orgies; murders 
by night and day were rather the rule instead of the 
exception. This lasted until the business men and quiet 
citizens tired of such doings, and suddenly an impromptu 
vigilance committee appeared on the scene, and several 
of the most desperate characters were found swinging 
from the end of a rope, from some convenient elevation. 
Others taking the hint, which indicated they would 
take a rope unless tliey mended their ways, quietly 
left the city. At present Cheyenne is orderly and well- 
governed. 

In the fall of 1869, Cheyenne suffered severely by a 
large conflagration which destroyed a consideral)le por- 
tion of the l)usiness part of the town, involving a loss of 
half a million dollars. The inhabitants, witli commend- 
able zeal, have rebuilt, in many instances with more 
durable material than l^eforc. 

Black Hill's Gold Mines. — Many claim tlie route 
from Clieycnne to these*' new digging " possesses sui)erior 
advantages over all others; the distance is about 190 
miles. At this time (May, 187.5) we are informed that an 
order for a number of new Concord coaches has been 
given by Mr. Romans, of Omaha, who will place them on 
this route as soon as the Government removes the restric- 
tions, which at present retards the settlement of the 
country. 



FoBT D. A. BussEiiL. This post was established 
July 31, 1867, by General Augur, and intended to 
accommodate sixteen oompaniee. It is three miles 
from Cheyenne, on Crow creek, which washes two 
sides of the enclosure. Latitude 41 deg. 08 min. ; lon- 
gitude 104 de^. 45 min. It is connected by side-track 
with the Union Pacific Bailroad at Cheyenne. The 
quarter-master's department — 12 store-houses — is lo- 
cated between the fort and the town, at *' Camp Car- 
ling.'* Several million pounds of government storss 
are gathered here, from which the forts to the north- 
west draw their supplies. The reservation on which 
the fort is situated was declared by the President, June 
28th, 1869, and contains 4,512 acres. 

FoBT Labamie. This fort was established August 
12th, 1869, by Major W. 1^ Sanderson, Mounted Biles. 
The place, once a trading post of the North-westem 
Fur Company, was purchased by the Gbvemment, 
through Brice Husband, the company's agent, for the 
site of a pnilitary post. It was at one time the wintar 
quarters of many trappers and hunters. It is also 
noted as being the place where several treaties haife 
been made between the savages and whites — ^manyof 
the former living around the fort, <f ed by Government, 
and stealing its stock in return. The reservation de- 
clared by the President on the 28th of June, 1869, con- 
sists of 54 square miles. It is situated 89 miles from w 
Chevenne — tne nearest railroad station — on the left 
bank of the Laramie, about two miles from its junction • . 
with the North Platte, and on the Overland Boa<t te 
Oregon and California. 

The only regular conveyance to the Post is by Gov- 
ernment mail ambulance from Cheyenne. Latitude 42 
deg. 12 min. 38 sec; longitude 104 deg. 31 min. 
26 sec. 

FoBT Fetterman. — This post was named in honor of 
Brevet Lieutenant-Col. Wm. J. Fetterman, Captain 
18th Infantry, killed at the Fort Phil. Kearney mas- 
sacre, December 21st, 1866. Established July 19th, 
1867, by four companies of the Fourth Infantry, under 
command of Brevet Colonel William McE. Dey, Major 
Fourth Infantry. It is situated at the mouth of La 
Poele Creek, on the south side of the North Platte 
river, 135 miles from Cheyenne,! 90 miles south of Fort 
Reno, and 70 miles north-westerly from Fort Laramie. 
Latitude 42 deg. 49 min. 08 sea, longitude 105 deg. 27 
min. 03 sea The reservation of sixty square miles was 
declared June 28th, 1869. Cheyenne is tne nearest rail- 
road station. 

FoBT Casfeb — ^Was situated on the North Platte 
river, at what was known as ** Old Platte Bridge," on 
the Overland Bond to California and Oregon, 55 milei 
north of Fort Fetterman ; was built during the late 
war ; re-built by the 18th Infantry in 1866, and aban- 
doned in 1867. Ite garrison, munitions of war, eta, 
were transferred to Fort Fetterman. The bridge across * 
the Platte at this place cost $65,000 — a wooden struc- 
ture, which was destroyed by the Indians shortly after 
the abandonment of the post. 

Fort Reno — ^was established during the war by Gen- 
eral E. P. Connor, for the protection of the Powder 
river ooimtry. It was situated on the Powder river, 225 
miles from Cheyenne, 90 miles from Fort Fetterman, 
and 65 miles from Fort Phil. Kearney. It was re-built 
in 1866 by the 18th Infantry, and abandoned in July, 
1868. 

Fort Phil. Kearney — Was established July, 1866, 
by four companies of the 18th Infantry, under command 
of Colonel H. B. Carrington, 18tli Infantry. This post 
was situated 290 miles north of Cheyenne, in the very 
heart of the hunting grounds of the northern Indians, 
and hence the trouble the troops had with the Indians 
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FoBT l". v. SmiTII— WiLS .-sliililiHlu'iI ilk IWk'., liV 
Bt.T..tLi.-ul.imiit-C.<li>(ii-i N. C. Kiiiu.-v. t'lipt.iiii IStii 
l;.;.:,in-, iiiid I»o (.-.uiiMiiiin c.f tliiLt r-T-iiii.^i.t, It n-!i4 
A t\f^ f-..t Lf th.! iMw Horn :t[..ii]iliiiii. on tJiii Hie il'-ni 
r.v,r. iHiiuiK'sfru,,, y.iiti'I.il. Kvurru'V, lui.l ;w,i frimi 

l-lrt-M.-. It ll:LSl.l«iLl.l..ll.'.l i]iJiilv.'l*W. 

TO (OLOUAIMK 

l:-.^.lilin-tioli U'illi (-h.-V']iii.'. wo Ii;>Vr =.i>nk.-1i .>r tlu' 
Ki.t.rl'ii.-ili,- iUilr..i..!, iliL.'l. t.rmii,;ih-. iit lhi-.]iniiit. 
H.r"trav.l.-r-ir..rtli.-H.-iilliHillh;.v--t.iM..puM.rl».Ivr 
^'ir.. i<ri.| llo'll t:ik.' tli.> <';irt till Dim I'.i.v.r I'li.'ili.' 
iLiiIr..:!-! f..rl).-iiv. r. (S-l.i.-d Cilf, (■.■iilr:ii Cilv, I'li.-l.lo, 
S*:.U K. . u;:-l i.U j. ^iulI in O.l.'.rii.l.. iit„1 N.-W Sl.-xi.-... 
W"wi.I II. .-J,- i.ri--....,l t.. Viv a Bli^.rt vi.w ..f lliit r..i,,l, 
(.'•':'T.l.l-l.Ml itrit'>«'I.Ml>l..lr.-M„r.'.-^<. f.Tlli.-I...|irill<.|- 
l!i - »1i . >ir.- :,l".iit I., visit tliis Liii.t fur th.' Hr-l tin,.-. 

L'..i..- ;;.i."lkilll til- 
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ra:l '■.■:A t. l.-uniph liiK .-4 willt t)i- I'liioli r:u-iti.- It^iil- 
:■ A i.' ri,.y.!iti... Til." .li-lun.'.- t.. 1 \.r,-«m.- ivius 

'.\j.-i- . u'lA lii.iuv f:.v..r:il.l<-'iii.)ii.viii..iit>< I.. 111.- .ut.'r- 
|.r... r..r i> i.;.rt ..f ii,.-«,iv. tl... o.tiutrv iil-.i- ui..l 
! ■.- K..IL,- .iHiiiiiw ..;. .itli.-r M.I.. ..f 111- lii..' i.< 11 ridi 

•■AT-.i.-K s.rli til- r-tii:tiii.l.'i' -f tl,- nui.l Ifiiii; 

;j:r -..-I, ti,.- .■.■l.l.nil.-.l irr^izi.i- L.n.U .xt.^inliii- s.»it!.- 
■ ,T 1 irum (ni.'v-iii,>'. Tho .l.-in- t» ..|..'ii iii. Ilii-. ri.'li 
•.vi'-:i. I'l i-'i.ti-i-t til., citviif IV'in.T with t!i- tr.ms- 
-:.;>:'.■ i.i..! riilr.M.1. Kv wliirli t»iiir.>T.i n w:i.v fnr.'L.iiii 
ir I {.<.-: fr.itilit uti.l r:i].:.l Iniiisit .if iHuwiiy- tx, in- 
li-.^li:i.l-..l.|-.if til.. T.iTit.T%-<.f r..l..r:i.i.. t-i (ilk.- 
^■■li . f til- S.-11..111.-. «-li..Ti ,.r..i«».Nl. with .■-iiiiji-ii.l:il.l.- 
:.»! a:..i i>l:.iTilv. Sii 1 --.■.■! j.t inn;. f,,r hIk. 
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Tlio r.«(l WM oiimplcbil in Kvoih fHrlv in ih.- f:iU .if 
1>MW. uiul to Ui-uv.r til.- '24(11 .Inv ..f Jiiii.-. 1>-Ti.. 

DiiniiKtliKHpriiiKcf INTa, this find «iii^..l.l t-. th- 
KiiJisiiH I'lU-itiu BuilrtNul ('om)iuiiv. ulii.-li.'iNilil. s ilmt 
t'. 'II 11 111 11 V tocuntrul u tliroitRh limt rr..iii Kii[i>U:i litv, 
M..., (n Cli.'jvimi-. Dirtuiii-.-. 74:i iiiil.i. wli.-r.- a jiim> 
ti..ti is iiiiul.) «-itU tli<> Union IV-iti>T Iluilr.ii.1. 

Tlitt .'rifriiitil Tniito pn.piiK.Ml fi>r tlif Kiuinibi Twilitf 
lliiilroiul wuHl.>ci>iuiu.'in'n ut KuiisnH Citv. in tin- Knnt 
Ik'II.I 'if tim Miaeonri ; tlicni-.^ wcNtwtirl viu l'«H l.y.ni. 
.Ill tli.i Arknnxns rivrr, ',lir<>ii(;li ii.'w Mi'Xii-i> iiIkI Ari- 
/■■ijiil'iSiiii ]>iopi>, (HI thi'l*ai-ili.r()..mi ; th.ii.i' iilmig 
llio CKkst t.iHiin FniiidB»>. \Vli(tln-r it i?* 1" !"■ optn- 
l>li'ti'.l tir iHit, rouuius to hv w.ii. i'nn imiw niii t.. 
t'.>rl r.v..ii. 

TIk' 'priiK-ipid HtatioiM «ii tli.> D.i.v.r I'luiti.' lUil- 
nm.liirc: Summit, 10 mil.-M ; Chit, lil : I'l. r.-.-. 11; 
(Jn.l.v. .".; KvuiiH, K> ; .FuhiiHun, ": Il'inli.-;. «.• : 
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tiiniiHlioi iitn)>l.- 
iiiiH iiiwn liitH iuiTiiiM'.t rsit'i.llv; i"p|.ninii'.ii u.iiin 
L'.iKMI. wilh uiiiplo cliuroh.'M. li.it.'iH. M-l,...,l-.. .f. Til. 
l.-n.l.;, Tnt..m.: uiid tli.^ A"'., w, .■kl,.-. a..' |.iil.l.-ii. .1 
li.T.'. On- ii..I.>.Iniid f!lori..nHf.':>tiir.- ..t tli.- |.U- i- 
th.. iiliM-iii-i' .if nil iutoiiiMtiiicariiik. ll" >. l-mirli mi tli.- 
-ol.l Mii.k.Ts," wUo now l,.i\.- 1.1 -i-iii-k ill' ili.ir 
■■iiiii^""i-iitln-riv, orWwk iin.lpt :i .l.K.'ii.r t.i ^'n.- ii 
)>rfM'n|iii.»i ; Imt it i» Mii.l tlmt (ii-.-.-l.-v ii^ininl^ in 
ili«-t.iM iiii.l .IniKBiKlH, iin.l tli.'Viir- -• if:,.ii„'^t'iH>.;/. 
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u.-.'klv. Hii.l (:.i:,-wl.i Fiiri.i. .-. ii,.,nlliU. iir.- ].i.|.|i.li.,l 
li.-r<'- ' I'..|iii1ii<i.iii iiLoiitfixi, 
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What cannot be found in Denver, you need not hunt 
for in tho West. 

The State Agricultural Society has 40 acres of ground 
adjoining Denver, where stalls, etc., have been erected 
for the accomodation of animals at the annual fairs. A 
half-mile race track is laid out, and the buildings and 
land enclosed with a concrete wall, tho whole costing 
about $10,000. 

The Ford Park Association have a race track about 
two miles northeast of tho city ; it is handsomely en- 
closed, and kept in good repair. On every afternoon 
the fast horses of Denver and their fast drivers can be 
seen enjoying the smooth track at 2:40 speed. 

The Denverites are a reading people, and support 
more daily, weekly, and monthlv publications than any 
city of its size in the United States. The principal 
dailies, aro : The Rocky Mountain Newa^ the oldest in 
the Territory, it was established in 1859, by Wm. N. By- 
ers, Esq., its present editor and proprietor ; next comes 
the Tribune, Times, and The World, each of which 
issue weeklies. 

The IlocKn/ ^fountain Herald — who has not heard of 
Goldrick*3 Herald f — heads the list of the exclusively 
weeklies; then comes the Agriculturalist, Farmer, 
Mirror, Preshifterian, Journal, and the Courier — the 
two latter are German. 

The Board of Trade was organized in Denver in 
1867j by tho capitalists and business men of the cit^r, 
specially to build the Denver Pacific Railroad, which it 
aided to n great extent. The Board has taken the lead 
since, however, in all public enterprises, and has been 
very instrumental in promoting the growth and pros- 
perity of the city. This body very kindly endorsed the 
writer's plan for a narrow gauge railroad to the mines, 
which ho advocated strongly, and which was presented 
to them in tho winter of 1867-8. They said it was a 
** good thing " — ^with a pat on the back — ** but you are 
not in the ring''; then went ahead with their broad 
gauge, and some of tho members, a few days after our 

?lan was made known, organized the Denver, South 
'ark, and Rio Grande R. R., and never said "Crofutt " 
once. They are good fellows, these Denver men — but 
they never divide a loaf, if they can i>ossibly swallow 
it at all. 

Narrow Gauob Railroads. — We have contended for 
over ten years that tho narrow gauge is the only sys- 
tem of railroads applicable to a rough, mountainous 
country like Western Colorado. A narrow track and 
light cars can wind in and out among the ravines, hills, 
and gulches where it would be impossible to build a 
large iron road — or at least unprofitable. 

It is worthy of serious consideration on the part of 
those interested in tho internal improvements of their 
country, that the benefits accruing therefrom shall 
belong to thomselvos as far as possible, and not to bo 
taken from tho couutiy to pay interest on foreign 
capital. Tho citizens of a State should always control 
a State's improvement, thereby preventing monoijolies 
from ruling or oijpreasing them. 

Tho i)e()ple of Colormlo can build narrow gauge roads 
themselves, and retain the cost of their conatniction 
and tho profits accruing from working them in their o>mi 
country, among their own people. WHienover ** out- 
side" parties or capital engage in building railroads — 
particularly to develope local interests — in any B(»ction 
of tho countiy, the people of that country, from that 
time, lire the slaves of such foreign interests, and aro 
compelled, sooner or later, to pay the bill, interest and 
principal, ten-fold. 

When tho narrow gauge system was first advociited l)y 
the writer in Denver, there was not a foot of railroad 
track in Colorado, and not a shovel-full of dirt had 
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been moved to construct one. Tho nearest lumber had 
to be hauled on wagons, from 35 to CO miles, and sold 
in Denver, from $50 to $100 per thousand feet. Wood 
had to be hauled over 25 miles, and at times 8old as 
high as $80 per cord. Coal was hauled from 15 to 23 
miles, and sold from 812 to $30 per ton. By the build- 
ing of the narrow gauge at that time, only a distance of 
25 miles, inexhaustablo supplies of timber, lumber, 
fire-wood, coal, building-rock, lime-stone, and many 
other necessaries, could be landed in the valley ; then 
the immense beds of gold, silver and copper ores could 
bo removed to smelting furnaces that could be erected 
in the valley for smelting, which could be done a great 
deal cheaper than in the mountains; all of "wbich could 
be transported in this manner at a small fraction of fhe 
above prices, thus rendering^ the narrow gauge^ irhen 
completed, a most profitable investment to the oimient 
as well as a benefit to the people at large. 

Time and circumstances have finally made the XUROW 
gauge a public necessity, as already quite a number of 
them have been built, and others aro projected leadingto 
almost every mine and old stock rancii in the Terri- 
tory. 

The Dexveb & Rro Gbande Bailroad, the first three 
foot gauge constructed in Colorado, is completed over 
100 miles to the southward to Pueblo, on the Arkannwi 
River, with Santa Fe and the old City of Mexico for 
its objective point. Let us step into the coey little cars, 
and see something of tho country on the line. Bat 
first wo had better call on Mr. Dodge, and purchase 
tickets, as there are no ** passes " on tms road ; we cant 
dodgo Dodge, should we try. The line of road foUows 
up tho east bank of the Platte Biver, 'about 15 mOes; 
theuco up Plum Creek, and passes along the base of the 
mountains, through extensive tracta of timber land to 
the '* divide, " between the the waters of the Platte 
and Arkansas Hirers ; thence down Monument Creeky 
making 76 miles from Denver to 

Colorado Springs. — This city was laid out in Jnlj, 
1871, and settled by the Fountain Colony. Itissita- 
atod near the junction of Monument Creek with tiie 
Fountain Qui Bouille, and contains about 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. The citizens h<ive erected some very fine bnild- 
iugs, which include churches, schools, hotels, etc. The 
streets and avenues are from 100 to liO feet in width. 
Along the avenues double rows of trees have been set 
out through tho centre, which gives three eide-walksi 
along which tlio sparkling waters are ever rnnning from 
the largo canals built by the citizens for iirigating pur- 
poses. Tho country adjacent is fine farming land, and 
many largo droves of horses and cattle as weU as herds 
of slieep are grazed in this secticm. 

Colorado Springs has become quite noted as a tour- 
ist's resort. The fine accommodations, magnifloent 
mountain views, the soda springs, the garden of Che 
gods, tho petrified 8tuin])s, the monument towers, and 
tho ramble around and upon the mountains— even to 
the summit of tho towering old Pike's Peak, with an 
altitude of over 14,000 feet— all this unsurpassed 
scenery can l)e viewed and visited with a convenienoe 
and ease rarely met with at any tourist resort in this 
country. 

The Gazette, i\ weekly newspaper, and Out WeH^ a 
moutlily magazine, are published here. 

Colorado City ii situated at the base of Pike's 
Peak, two miles west of Colorado Springs, and contains 
about 300 inhabitants. It was the first settlement in 
Colorado (1858), and is tho coimty seat of El Paso 
county. 

Tho Fountain Qui Bouille, n, small stream formed 
from springs and nieltiHl snows around tho base and 
upon the summits of tho mou*:(ain, supplies the town 
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with water, "which is conducted through the streets, 
and is also used for irrigating purposes. 

Garden of the Gods. About two miles west is a 
singularly wild and beautiful place, to which some 
poetic individual has given the title which heads this 
paragraph. Two high ridges of rock rise perpendicu- 
larly from the valley to a height of 200 feet or more, 
but a few yards apart, forming a lofty enclosure, which 
embraces a beautiful miniature valley, which seems to 
nestle here away from the gaze of the passer-by in 
quiet, romantic grandeur. (See illustration, page 57.) 

Manitou — Or the Soda Springs, are situated near 
the base of Pike's Peak, about four miles west from 
the old town, in as romantic a little nook as one could 
conceive. The springs are four in number, and it is 
claimed the waters contain medicinal qualities ; one 
thing is certain, they are very pleasant to drink, and 
persons soon acquire a desire to drink them. The early 
emigrants in 1858-9, used the waters of these springs 
for making bread, only requiring to add a little acid — 
cream tartar, to make a vei-y fine article. Even cattle 
would come for many miles to drink the waters. 

Prof. Frazer's analysis gives the following : Car- 
bonate of lime, 02.25 ; carbonate of magnesia, 1.21 ; 
sulphate of lime, chloride of calcium, and chloride of 
magnesia, .23 ; silica, .50; vegetable matter, .20; moist- 
ure and loss, 4.61. 

From Colorado Springs the cars glide on down the 
Fountain Qui BouiUe, through a coimtry well set- 
tled and well cultivated, to 

Pueblo. This city is locate in the rich Arkansas 
valley, on the Arkansas river, near its junction with 
the Fountain Qui BouiUe, and contains about 3,500 
inhabitants. It is the county seat of Pueblo county, and 
besides the Denver and Rio Grande, is connected by rail 
with Cafion City, 43 miles to the westward, up the Arkan- 
sas River. A route to the east will soon be open via Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad; a line is also 
conipleted from the Kansas Pacific at Kit Careon. The 
Chieftain^ a daily and weekly ; the People, a weekly ; and 
the Advocate, are newspapers published here. 

Pueblo is the centre of the richest agricultural dis- 
trict in Colorado. As a range for cattle and sheep, 
Pueblo and the adjoining counties, when the mild win- 
ters, light snow fall, and rich and nutritious bunch 
grass are considered, are par excellent. 

The fine water-power available, and these broad, fer- 
tile plains and productive uplands, on which roam so 
many thousand sheep, point to the probable fact that 
woolen manufactories will soon be established here. 
The citizens of this section of country cannot afford to 
send their wool to a foreign market, when they have 
every requisite for manufacturing it at home. If wool 
buyers can afford to purchase their wools and freight 
them long distances, and then manufacture them at a 
profit, surely the citizens could manufacture them at 
homo by their own machinery, for the item of freight 
would pay the difference in the price of labor. 

Colorado has advantages, which, if improved, vtill 
render her the great wool and woolen goods produc- 
ing country of the Union. 

Cafton City, situated at the very gate of the mountains, 
45 miles west of Pueblo, is reached by the Cafion City 
branch of the Rio Grande Railroad, and possesses some 
of the most attractive scenery in Colorado. But we 
must return to Denver, and this time will take the cars 
of the Colorado Central Railroad for the mountains. 

GOLDEX CITY— County seat of Jefferson county, 
is situated nearly due west from Denver 13 miles on 
Clear Creek, or Vasquez Fork, near where it debouches 
from the mountains. By Colorado Central railroad 



Golden is 17 miles from Denver. The town contains 
about 1,300 inhabitants, a pottery and paper mill — the 
onlv ones in the Territory ; also, flour and saw miUa, 
and a great man^ other manufactories. The place 
is well supplied with schools, churches, etc The Colo- 
rado Transcript is published here weekly, by George 
West, an old pioneer of the early days. The Colorado 
Olobe, is a weekly. Some quartz mines are found 
here, and the whole section is underlaid with coal 
mines of good quality, which are successfully worked. 

Clear Creek rises about 60 miles from the city, emp- 
tying its waters into the Platte four miles below Denver. 
I'he stream ^ords great natural advantages for manu- 
factories, the water power being unlimited, and mill 
sites numerous. 

Narrow-gauge railroads are in operation along the 
mountains, north and south ; also one up Clear Creek 
Canon, to the rich silver and gold minmg districts of 
Gilpin and Clear creek counties, in which are located 
the cities of Central, Black Hawk, Georgetown, Idaho, 
and Empire. 

Taking the Colorado Central' again, the little train 
glides on up Clear Creek Caiion, affording views of most 
magnificent scenery. (See illustration, j^age 43.) 

Black Hawk and Cbntraij CrriES are in Gilpin coun- 
ty, lying about two miles from each other, on Gregory's 
gulch ; and really constitute one town, although possess- 
ing two distinct organizations and governments. Alti- 
tude of Central, 8,300 feet; Black Hawk about 200 feet 
lower. They are reached by trains on the Colorado Cen- 
tral R. R., and situated 21 miles west of Golden, and 38 
miles west from Denver, and contain, in the aggregate, 
from 2,000 to 3,500 inhabitants. The towns have nu- 
merous quartz mills thundering awaynight and day, 
besides several smelting furnaces. There are many 
good public buildings, schools, churches and hotels. 
The principal hotels are the Mountain House, Black 
Hawk ; St. Nicholas and Connor House, Central City. 
The principal newspapers are the Central City Register j 
daily and weekly, and the Black Hawk Journal, daily 
and weekly. 

The principal business of the place consists in 
mining— rthis being claimed as the chief gold-mining 
town in Colorado. It was the first mining camp estab- 
lished. W. N. Byers, of the Denver News, pitched 
his tent here in 1859. An immense number of rich 
quartz veins crop out in every direction, and with suc- 
cessful milling these veins or lodes must yield an. 
enormous revenue. As yet the country is hardly pros- 
pected, owing to the fact that mill facilities are not 
such as to encourage it. Tlie great want of Colorado is 
a de-sulphurizing process, by which the refractory ores 
can be worked, and the metal obtained from the rock 
without the great waste which has accompanied the 
usual method of working heretofore. 

Idaho City — Is situated in Clear Creek county, on 
South Clear Creek, about 20 miles west of Golden, and 
will bo reached by the Colorado Central Railroad, 
which is being constructed up the creek to George- 
town, when that road is completed. At present it is 
connected by stage lines via Black Hawk and Virginia 
Cafion, and from Floyd Hill. 

The town contains about 500 inhabitants. It is cele- 
brated for its hot and cold mineral springs, which are 
in the heart of the city. A hotel and bath-house are 
connected with the springs, which are becoming a 
noted summer resort. There are three others in the 
town, which, with the former named, afford ample ac- 
commodations for the traveler. The waters are nighly 
recommended for various diseases, especially chronio 
coses of long standing. 

Geobqetow.v is 13 miles west of Idaho, in the same 
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FIMiElt, OK NttliLK RDCK, tfEDER 

■h<..l by 



n the- HHinc t^ropk, niiil will Im 
Uw Nuue ruilriKul line wlit'U cougili'titl 
Mrbnl by tliu HitiiiK liii(> i>f KtagcH lui Iilikhu City. 

Ilnirgi'bivii in Nitiiiiteil iu thtt t'cntri! of tli<- finnoii'* 
■Eiirr miti<-« uf Ooliinulo, Kt thi- liusu uf tlit: tjiionv 
lh[«^ 8.452 f<H't aImvu the Itv.-l <if llii- iwii. 

Tiicnty (■•■tituiiiit al>mit :i,00i) inkibitiintx, niiil iit u'i'll 
•Dlifilidl villi hott'lH, <-tinrclii>H,i»-h(H>tH, iiii.imwHi'uprr-': 
'' the lultcr, the Miiirr, in a lite wi't'klv ; iiii.l the 
^"i'lr. a wuntldy ; Ixithof wliirfi iini d.-v.rt.a to miii- 
unuiii'm.ikiiilhuniQmtt'rpittHigfUi-nillr. AltitixliMiftlio 
on. (1,4.52 foi't. (Jn-v'H I'euk, juat uUa-o thi; town, in 
S.TS'lfi'rt faicbcr Ihiiti the tnwiu 

Tbr Hilri'riuiii'-rtariiiimt thin ploco iiri< fiiinplr woiiil'T- 
•il 10 Ibnir iitimbiT, iitiigiiitmli-, nml riHim-sK. lliit 
«4ii« (itli>T tbun tliu oriliunry mill iiroucHit, iir ret tli>> 
finuiri.- jiUKi-M now ill iiMO, must 1k!_i1i!wiiv*tciI, lu-fun- 
£iariT i.f till' l»ili>ii ciiii be wcirkcil fo' iiilmntiii;!', on !!<■- 
"^n'lof till' r.'fnu-t.Ti-diiirafttT »f mmh of Ihu oro. 
N'.-t Init wh.it tln> wiiin'fi pay witli tlm pn-si'iit jir'H-fss, 
l«tt Miil not ii-.ori' tlKiu JiiUf, (111.1 oft.-ii not iiion- th.m a 
•iorior fo'irihof tii» hIIvit o>iit:iiti<-.1 iti the i'»<-k is 
«T«J. wi.ii'li .■iitiiiliu -u'viT.- i.wH.m tlu! iiiiiiiT. Lilrir-- 
■iBvnnU ('f oil! an- U'lii); i<hi|i)]<il from tlimi- initu-^ tn 
Eosian.l for Mnfltiiift, iiiul wvi-nil Hini'lliiiK fiirciiic.es 
h«T,. U'-n .■r«-t.-il 8iu(V wi> ln«t wro(i-iil«iiit tliiH j-.^'iioii. 
Ittiiriinit ufFuhi to Oolileii, wi- iirmiiil I'v nil, 
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The climate is dry and very healthy, the Territory 
being nnsurpassed in this respect. Diseases common 
in the older States are unknown here. Pulmonary com- 
plaints are either eradicated from, the system of in- 
valids who resort to this country, or the disease be- 
comes so modified that the sufferer enjoys a marked 
improvement in his condition. Within the past two 
years Colorado has become noted as a resort for in- 
valids ; and we hear of some remarkable cures, result- 
ing wholly from a change of climate. 

The report of the Agricultural Society of Colorado 
shows that stock-raising is carried on to a great extent, 
and with very flattering results. 

Oats, barley and corn give handsome returns. Wheat 
is said to yield from 40 to 60 bushels to the acre. 

No State in the Union, California excepted, can 
excel Colorado in the production of vegetables. In 
some portions of the Territory, owing to the dryness of 
the black loam, irrigation is necessary to secure good 
crops, for which purpose canals and ditches have been 
dug from the neighboring streams, which afford all the 
water required, and also ample water-power for mills of 
various kinds. 

Colorado is rich in the precious metals, gold and 
silver being found in different parts of the Territory. 
** Pike's Peak '* became famous in 1858-9, though it is 
said that gold was discovered in the Territory in 1849. 
The placer mines were^ never very extensive, at least 
those which have been discovered were not lasting 
ones. It appears that the chief wealth of the mines 
lies in the gold and silver bearing quartz lodes. In 
some localities the rock is very easily worked, but in 
others the ore is very refractory, requiring de-sulphur- 
izing before much of the precious metal can be ob- 
tained by mill process. Several companies have tried 
the experiment of roasting the ores in furnaces of 
their own invention, the expense of which came from 
the miners' pockets. Most, if not all, these experi- 
ments have proved failures, the furnaces de-sulphur- 
izing only a portion of the ore. 

Along the base of the mountains, for many miles 
north and south of Denver, extensive coal mines have 
been discovered at various points. Good authorities 
estimate the extent of the coal fields at 5,000 square 
miles. To the north of the city several companies 
have opened mines, which are yielding, besides enough 
to supply home consumption and the various railroad 
companies, immense quantities for shipment to the 
North, East and South. 

This coal is bituminous, and is harder, brighter, less 
dirty and odorous, burns with a purer fiame, and leaves 
less residue than the coal from Illinois. 

Large quantities of iron ore, of good quality, are 
found, in connection with the coal deposits, and will 
eventually constitute a great source of wealth to the 
country. Manufacturers of machinery and all kinds of 
iron implements wxjuld find in Coloratlo an almost un- 
limited market, and would be able, while underselling 
eastorn dealers, to reap a rich reward for their outlay. 

The following are amou^ the minerals and precious 
stones found in Colorado : Moss afifates, chiefly in 
Middle Park ; amethyst, at Nevada, Mill City, and on 
Soda Creek ; chalcedony, in South Park ; feldspar, near 
Idaho and on Elk Creek ; garnet, in South Park and 
about Breckenridge ; jfusper, in South and ^liddle 
Parks ; mica, near Georgetown and Genesee Ranch ; 
opal, near Idaho and in South Park ; onyx, near Wil- 
low Creek, in Middle Park ; (juartz crystals, at many 
points; satin spar, near Mount Vernon ; silicified wood, 
m Middle and Sonth Parks, on Cherry Creek, the Platte, 
and Eaowa. 

The grandest mountains in North America are found 



in this Territory. They raise their snow-clad peaks far 
above their compeers, rising proudly and defismtly into 
the clear blue sky ; their gray sides and white crests 
being visible through this clear atmosphere for many, 
many miles. 

In the pure air of this country objects like these are 
visible for a great distance, so great indeed, that were 
it named, those who have never been in these regions, 
wo fear, would doubt the statement. 

The altitude of the principal mountains, according to 
Prof. Whitney, are : Mt. Lincoln, 16,190 feet ; Pike's 
Peak, 14,336 feet; Gray's Peak, 14,251 feet ; Sopri's 
Peak, 14,200 feet ; Mt. Cameron, 14,000 feet ; Mt. Gui- 
zot, 13,223 feet; Vealie's Peak, 13,466 feet; Pany's 
Peak, 13,214; Argentine Pass, 13,000 feet; Laguna 
Alta, 12,000 feet ; Mt. Flora, 12,878 feet; Snowy Eange, 
11,700 feet; Boulder Pass, 11,700 feet; Georgia Pass, 
11,487 feet; Berthoud's Pass, 11,371 feet;. Note Pass, 
11,200 feet. There are other peaks, less high, but noce 
the less grand and majestic. The Alps, storied monu- 
ments of poetical, legendary fame, cannot compare with 
these mountains in scenes of sublime beauty and awful 
grandeur. Here, all of the vast scene is before yen, 
the pure air bringing the distant mountains within 
vour vision, as though anxious that the whole grand 
beauty of the scene should be visible at one and the 
same time. The mind drinks in the inspiration of the 
glorious vision at one draught, and filled with awe, 
wonder and admiration, the bounding heart almost 
stands still, while the eager eyes gaze on the grandest 
panorama in nature. From the top of Grey's Peaks, 
either of them, a morning scene of glorious beauty is 
unfolded to the visitor, such as one rarely sees in any 
clime, fcSr nature, in her wildest moods, has never ex- 
celled her handiwork in the panoramic view spread out 
in every direction. European travelers tell us that no- 
where within the range of European travel can such 
scenes be found — scenes so full of beauty, sublimity and 
inspiration. 

Nowhere on the old continent do we ascend so high ; 
from no point is the view so wide and comprehensive. 
From Alpine summits, the tourist's gaze extends over 
one petty province to rest upon another. Here, the eye 
fails to reach the extent of even one portion of our 
country, and the far distant horizon closes in the scene, 
by dropping an airy curtain, whose fleecey fringes rest 
on mountain peaks and vast plains, in far distant por- 
tions of the same fair land. 

The Summit op the Rocky Mountains, from one side 
of which th© waters of numerous little springs ripple 
softly away, as though afraid to ventnre on the vast dis- 
tance which lies between them and the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean, their final destination. On the other 
side of the crest the scene is repeated, with this differ- 
ence, that the waters stealing away through beds of 
tiny, delicately tinted, mountain fiowers, are destined 
to reach the Pacific Ocean, on the other side of the 
continent. So close together in their infancy, so far 
apart in their prime, or at their final grave — the ocean. 
This point is the apex, the centre of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, the crowning peak of that great back- 
bone, whose iron ribs are represented by the many 
spurs that branch away in earnest support of the whole 
grand system. 

From this point, range on range, gorge after gor^ 
can be seen, interspersed with nigged peaks, which 
lend a peculiar wildness to the scene. Away to the east, 
lies the vast, grayish expanse of the plains, looking 
like some great ocean, its breast unstirred by the pass- 
ing breeze, or rippled by a single prow. Nearer, still, 
among the bordering mountains nestling in the hollows 
and between the brown heights, lie miniature prairies, 
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nrtdw of grc>«n, on which the iats of the momiiig snn 
lill in folils of yelluw light, envelopinft thr^m in a flood 
oL fntdrn beniitr. Small nn J insigniticant as they ap- 
pMT irheTinimpnrpil with the TOBt Ben of plains beyond, 
UxTtntvalLy luTfTO valleys, in wliich are found the 
timiDg Inudii of CiJonulo. 

Vttm htllo vidli-VH, as seen from the mountain topx, 
pmr,on cutcriiifTtiif m, tol)ol>uthwido«idloug. Tltey 
eamiiituf tho Nubtii, KIti>ui.E, Bovth and Hah Luih 
Puis, wMch li« almiK, <in cither Hidu of tho lino of 
Cratnl C'lilonulii. Eiu.-h ih & gruat ceiitntl park or val- 
bjin itM-lf, ehut ont fnnn its neighlKir li^ dividing 
liigrtoi neeeH liillH, tho Dulv i>ntram«ii bviug along 
tbeiiQincrous natvr cDiirseii. uliiuh have their origin in 
dunllrvH, and cut their vay through tho nnrroundtng 
nmmbiiuain Ihcir inutuigo to fu-a. Thecstentof theac 
ptikivuy, the largest being about 80 miles long, n-ith 
u >T<>rage vidth of 40 niih'S. The siniilleBt of tho 
gmtNTwil) nut excised 40 niilcainlength, vitha widtli 
cfiliiot 15 miles. Boino of tlifxolie on tho Athkiitio 
nJ<of the "biick-boni'," vhilo others rf^st on the Pnci- 
deiiJe, their altitii<lel>«ing from 7,000 to lO.OOOfeet. 
ThfT uv, in fiu't, great upland basins, the ruwrvoirs uf 
ikofbriit which fur centuries Iiavo wnubed down the 
■nmtain Bides. Tlieir funl is fertile, yielding wild 
iniMSti) abunilance, furnishing food for voat bunls of 
riit»p and cattle. 

Id Europe or New England, were such plains found 
■tincti an altitude and in similar Intitude, they would 
buiirtliless, iMrri'u w antes — prolmblo regions of per- 
ptul iee and snow ; but here, grains and vegetables 
m RDCcesHfuIly cultivated, and cattle graie the year 
naid at the height of 7,000 feet, while those valleys 
•turli lie between this altitude and that of tlie highest 
—10,000 ft«t — and including those, also afford eicel- 
Intaummerpastnrngoandgroat crops of natural grass, 
*4urfa is cnretl for huy and exported. 

Tbme great fertile areas conHtitute one of the great 
MooTc^s of tho Territory — on -unbounded field of 
*Mltb which reipiirea tio cipensivo maebinerv to de- 
nim. When IheHe plains sliall have l>een stofkc<l and 
-iwi, when the pdOen grain shall wave in the mom- 
Bit bifTznaTouud tiiehomeof tho pioneer, when these 
iu'li ihall have been divided np and peopled, a new 
Tiot wealth and pmsiH-rity will dawn on Colorado — an 
mol sleaililyiuerensiug and pormnuent progress, such 
M niDcn can never give, 

Tith this sketch of Colorado, short and imperfeil. 
' " ■» impossilile to dojuittice to thiseountty, we 
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Rrtiirniiig to Cheyenne, wo stArt once more for the 
W*n. Vt'f shall s>'>on ha rising np among tho Black 
Hills, which are stretching far avrny in a long, ruggt-d 
iiM More IIS. Boon we cross Cm'w Creek, oit a Howe 
vnst briilge. one of lliel>CKton thiiliiie. We leave tin- 
nrkaiul f.-ilow np tho Iwd "f a small, dry ravine. 
Sow we have a fine view of Fort l>uvy UuMsell, of which 

H.4Z.VItl>— Bii mile-, west of Cheyenne, is the 
Intstutii'u. Heni, tho traveler fO'ing FjisI, can obtain 
. fine view of Cheyeune aiiil Fort ])»vr Russell, which 
ie direetly ahewl of his train. Elei-ation, 6,325 feet. 

OTTO — Is eight miles further west, but onr train 
ar» n->t Btt.p. We an* now 6,72t feet b1)i)vo the wa, 
ad the traveler shnnld not** the rapid rise niadi) from 
tui fHiint, in surmounting the Block Hills. Here the 
■Mvy grailing n>miui'n(-es. 

To tb' north of this place, at tbi- Imse of the hills, is 
fina valley, wheru Crow Crt'ck finds its s<iurei' in many 
Tho valley coiilninsverrsnporiiir grazing 



land, and in oonjnDction with tha adjaoeothilk, afforda 
ample game (or tlie hunter. 

Fifteen miles fromlbis station, to the north, at the 
east^ni entrance of Cherenne Pass, is the site of old 
Fort Wnlbncli, now deseiieil. Keor this fort aro the baad 
watera of Lodge Polo Creek. 

GRASITK C-VNON— Is five miles west of Otto, 
and CT-l feet higher At this jxiint aro eilensivo stone 
quarries, whence was token the rock for the company's 
buildings in t'heyeune, also fur tho stone wurehouBca. 
Limestone alHitiuds in this vieinilv. and many kiloa 
have Iieeu ereete<l. To the h>ft of the road, ami down 
the caiton a few hundred yards, is a fltm spring, from 
whcnuo tha wat<'r is elevated to thc< tank by tho road- 
side. Halt a mile to the sunth arc the bead-wuleia of 
Lone Tri'O creek, a tributory uf tho Boiith I'lalte river. 
Along tho road now is heavy rock-work, and on the 
exposed portions of tho roiid nisy Ihi seen tho snow- 
sheds and snow-fences, built of plauk or atone. 

BUFORD— Is A small side-track, seven miles far- 
ther. Heavy rock-work, and snow-sheds and fences 
mark the road. 

Tlie conntiy here preaents n wild, rugged and grand 
appearance. Tho level ground or liltlo vullers are 
covere<l with a fino coat of gruKs, mid now and then 
clumjM of stunti'd pini> appear by the mail-Hide. On 
•"ither band, near by, high, bold niasst-s of grunjt4> rear 
their gruv sides, pih^1 one on tho other in wild con- 
fusion. Th« aci'ue is jx-enliurly inipresHiv ns wo near 
Sherman, (!H|)e<titiUy if it ehniiee to bo one of tliuwi 
days when tho clouds fl<iat low down the horizon; 
then tho traveler looks over the intervening space be- 
tween him and tlio mnuntniu range l>eyiind, and sera 
naught but floating masses of vapor ; no monntains, ds 
valley, no forest, only these fleecy shapes, and a long, 
dark lino rising alxivit them, o'ertniiiH-d by tho glia> 
toning sides of Long's Peak. Tho altitude gaiuti], wo 
seem to movo along a level plain, eovt'nil with grass, 
rocks and shrnbs, until wo ri-iK-h 

SIIERM.\N— Eight thousand two hnndreil and 
forty-two ft-et above tho level uf tlio sea. It is named 
in honor ()f Oeneral Hhemian, the tallest gi'iieral in 
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the service. This station is 549 miles from Omaha 
and 1,365 from San Francisco. 

Seventy miles to the south-west is Long*s Peak, and 
165 miles to the south, is Pike's Peak, both plainly 
visible. To the north-west, about 100 miles distant, is 
Elk Mountain, another noted land-mark. The maxi- 
mum grade from Cheyenne to Sherman is 88.176 per 
mile. 

* At this point the company has a stone round-house 
of five stalls, and repair shops. The trains stop here 
but a few minutes. It is merely a telegraph and 
freight station. About 25 houses of logs and boards 
constitute the town. One store, two hotels and two 
saloons make up the business portion. The freight 
taken on at this station for the East and West is 
very extensive, consisting of sawed lumber, telegraph 
poles, and wood obtained in the hills and ravines 
but a few miles distant. 

Fine springs of water abound in almost every ravine. 
This is a noted point for game, black and cinnamon 
bears being found in the hills to the northward, and 
occasionally * ' mountain lions. '* 

These hills are covered in sections with a dense 
growth of hard spruce pine, which, as to quality and 
adaptability for being dressed, resembles the hemlock 
of tne Eastern States. 

At this elevated point, the tourist, if his "wind is 
good/' can spend a long time pleasantly in wandering 
amid some of the wildest, grandest scenes to be found 
on the continent. There are places where the rocks 
rise higher, where the chasms are far deeper, where the 
surrounding peaks may be loftier, and the torrents 
mightier in their power, and still they do not possess 
such power over the mind of man as does the wild, de- 
solate looking landscape around Sherman. Although 
the plateau is covered with grass, and occasional shruDs 
and stimted trees greet the eye, the surrounding bleak- 
ness and desolation render this place one of awful 
grandeur. The hand of Him who rules the universe is 
nowhere else more marked, and in no place which we 
have ever visited have we felt so utterly alone, so com- 
pletely isolated from mankind, and left entirely with 
nature, as at Sherman, on the Black Hills of Wyo- 
ming. 

At first the tourist experiences much difficulty in 
breathing, the extreme lightness of the air trying the 
lungs to their utmost capacity, but becoming accus- 
tomed to the change, and inhaling long draughts of the 
pure mountain air, will greatly prefer it to a heavier 
atmosphere. 

The winters are not as severe at Sherman as many 
think, neither does the snow fall ns deep as many would 
suppose from seeing the great number of snow-sheds 
and fences ; snow seldom falls more than a few inches 
in depth. It is not the depth of snow that causes any in- 
convenience to the working of tlieroad, but it is the drif- 
ting of it into the cuts during the heavy winds. For the 
purpose of preventing this, the sheds, fences and walls 
are erected along the road, the latter a few roils away 
from the banks of the cuts. The fences cause an eddy 
or current of air, which piles the snow along in huge 
drifts, keeping it, in a great measure, from the track. 
Snow-sheds cover the deepest cuts along the road, 
where obstructions from the snow are most likely to 
occur. The cold rains and deepest snows come with an 
east wind; the worst storms from the south-west. 

The thermometer at Sherman ranges from 82 deg. 
Fahrenheit, in the summer, to 30 deg. below zero in 
winter. Springs of sparkling water are numerous in 
the surrounding country, and form many small streams 
which wind their way among rocks and through gorges 
until they are lost in the waters of other streams. 



Dole Creek heads six miles to the north, and empties 
in the Cache-a-La Poudre river. The latter stream 
rises about 85 miles south-west from Sherman and emp- 
ties into the south Platte. 

Fish and Game. There is no spot along the line of 
road which can be compared to the locality around Sher- 
man for trout fishing. The tiniest rivulets swarm with 
them, and their speckled sides glisten in every eddy. 
They weigh from one fourth to two pounds, and their 
flesh is as hard and white as that of the mountain trout 
of Vermont. 

Antelope, elk, black-tailed deer, bear, sage hens and 
grouse abound in the hills and on the plateaus. The 
angler, hunter or tourist should never pass Sherman 
without pausing long enough to fly a hook and try his 
rifle. Doubtless this point will become a favorite sum- 
mer resort for trvelers, when the hotel accommodations 
are such as to entice them to remain, as it possesses 
eminent attractions for himting and fishing: 

From Sherman to Bawlings, 260 miles, Uie road mns 
between the Black Hills and the Bocky Mountain range, 
presenting varied and impressive scenery at various 
points. 

Leaving Sherman, the road turns to the left, and 
three miles further on we reach 

DAIiB CBEEK BBIDaiL 

a plated framework structure, 650 feet long and 126 
feet high, spanning Dale Creek, from blun to hhdL 
The bridge as it stands on trestles, interlaced with eadi 
other, and securely corded together, presents a light, 
airy and graceful appearance when viewed from the 
creek below. [See illustration page 45.1 From the 
bridge, the beautiful little stream looks like a silver 
thread below us, the sun g-listening its surface with a 
thousand flashes of silvery light. Anon, the dark walls 
of the ca&on shade it, as though they were envious or 
jealous of its beauty being rendered common property. 
A narrow green valley, half a mile above the bridge, 
is the site of the former Dale City, where, at 
one time, were over 600 inhabitants. Now, a few hun- 
dreds yards above the bridge, can be seen a solitary 
house — Uko a lone sentinel in front of a deserted camp. 
Here, too, as well as around Sherman, and all over the 
Black Hills, are found countless flowers of every varie- 
ty and hue, over 300 varieties of which have been dasai- 
fled. 

Virginia Dale is situated fifteen miles south-west 
of Sherman, in Or)lorado. Some ^' yellow covered nov- 
elist " has immortalized it, by calling it the *' Bobber's 
Boost," though failing to inform us what they roosted 
on. But aside from this questionable honor, Yimnia 
Dale is the most widely known and celebrated oi any 
locality in these mountains. There are a few good 
buildings around the place, where excursionists, who 
visit to enjoy the scenery, mountain air, and rare fishing 
and hunting, are provided for. 

The place was originally a stage station on the old 
Denver Salt Lake and California road, and was laid 
out and kept by the notorious Jack Slade, who was di- 
vision superintendent for the old C. O. C. Stage Co. 
from 1860 to 1863. It wiis supposed that Slade was the 
head of a gang of desperadoes who infested the coon- 
try, running off stock from emigrants, and appro- 
priating the same. At any rate, he was a noted 
desperado, having, it is said, killed thirteen men. 
The last of his exploits, east of the mountains, was the 
wanton and cruel murder of Jules Burg, the person 
who gave his name to Julesbnrg. Slade had a quarrel 
with Jules in 1861, which ended in a shooting scrape, 
wherein Slade was beaten — or, as their class would say, 
** forced to take water." In 1863 some of the drivers 
on the line, friends and employees of Slade's, decoyed 
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IeU tu ttiR CoM SpriiiR rtmuh, on tli.' North Platlo 
Wi-r. k-j>t at tliti time liy olil Antoim; Rimiu'ls, i-om- 
Oiilj k!i..wu oa "the Di'virM I.ft l>.)wrr.' Hk wiw ii 
i!Mtfri.-iiJ iif Slikl.''rt. wUo iipiii'iirs to liiivo riKlittnltv 
'«ii.-.UIietilln of "rifihtlMiw.T" to Unit kuik' wimii 
Uhmil i.i,!ivi,liiiil. Tlin i-liic,) wli.-r.. llii« IniRi-dv <«•- 

fw«i i, r-i mii.-» iiortii i.f (.'h-vfhii.-, UI1.1 a,-. mil.-« 

WwrFjrt r^iniuii.'. whither Hlii-I.i n-iwrni fruiii (\il- 
lowon,! Bi.riLt'S (.tpi-sito Mi-Phorstm statioii) in nn 
•^ilncou-b M Buuii lit h'> W!is nolilii'J of tlio ciiiitun- i<t 
tiitAi eruiiij. Ho .lr..vo night ami diiy, (irnviiiK iit 
tyj Spring Much cnrlr in Iho iiii>ruiiiar. On iilij.'htiiif^ 
miiU.ec.>:idi, Ld foima Ju1<h ti<-.l to n }>.ist in tlx- 
wstin «,„-h n pi.Mitii.ii :n (» r.iul, r him porf.-ftlv 
:*lpli*i. Siii.1- s\,:t hiiii Im.iirv-tliri'n tiui. s ti.kinlr 
-VQii'-ttokillliiTii. ('iir^l:i:;ii>l tl'iotiiiiDiiiuiiiostf.'ur- 
Silr^in.T, n-tiiniiiig to thoriiii-h fir n "liiiiik" U'- 
!•- 1 ulLtt*. Whil.i firiim tlir' tir-^t twi-Titv-two hhoti 
b" %..nll t.-ll .^\l^<■■i just whtTt> h.' « iis K' '"'« ti> hit him, 
-U.I.- that h-t .li,l lilt ii.t.'iid t.i kill lilm iijiiiiiHliatilv ; 
tbtlmi]iii-ii,l,,ltot<.rt'ii'.>h^mt<)t).v>th. Diiriii^' this 
bnU M-,>iic. R.'VCti of Kltbh 'h fi'i.'iia-i ht<K>.| In- nii,l utt- 
awm-.! t)i« i.r<>,-..iliti(r*. rii;il>I.i L. imivok.i » .iv of 
pun (,r a sign r.f fi>tir tr-na Urn uiirortiiintto Jiilix, li-' 
tLri't tlia i>i«t.>l into Li-t nioiiih, utnl lit tKi'twi-ntv. 
•j^irl ».h..t hl(.w hin h.'n.] to pi.HVn. Khi.lo th.u <-iil t1..' 
ant,..m lim vi.tiiii, ii:..I ].ut Ih.'in in hin |. .i-k.'t. 

In the Kalooiin of Itcuvt-r Cilv, a:iil oth.-r |iln>vs, hi> 
*>.4l-l ti)kt> JuIi-a' mrs wit i>f tiiii p-ioki't, throwthi'tii 
i->«T] r.n the tmr, niitl <>iii':ilv l-tiHiin^cf tlin h<'I, voiiM 
■irsaiid tho <In']>k4 on lii* lUunlv phnl^i'S which w.Ti- 

B^T^r r-fTiN.-.L liiiu. Sliortlv aftir thi^ rxj.lfit. it !>!■- 

-VbS t.« hoi for biui in Coh'-nuio. miil \i- w:.4 f.T<--.l to 

i^. From thi'iw"" ho went to Viri;iiii» t'ity, Miiiiiiiiiu. 
vb-rr hacuiiliiiu'nl to pri'v ii|>oii xix-ii'tr. Th» iK-iiph- 
■a tliMt cuoulrr hiul no 'hivu ur uso for hi4 ktii.i of 



iCLK, .-ALT L.VKt (.ITl. 

[HHiph', un.l after hia comliii-t hiul Ui'-.tii.- imhiipiH.rt- 
iihlc, th(( Vi^ilHiiti'L-n hniii; Lira, ud LerielilyiliM'rvtJ. 

Ilin wifi" iirrivisl at Ihi: Mi'iie of i \i'i-iitioii jiiHt ill 
ttinf to liehul.) hia a--ii.l l>o.lv. She ha.l rt.hhii on 
hoTHL-biuk in ijiih-H for ih ' iivow..! |iur)iih.- of »-h.->liiiK 
Shule, to Nikve th.- .lis).'r:>eo of h:iMt:srhii>i hmii;.i'i<'lt>h<' 
itrriv.-.! uu th>^ H.-.-iif. with r.vi.lver in \r.m.l. only :i f.-w 
iiiiiititcH tuo hite to fxiviitt! h<'r Pt-li-'iiie. — liu'k Slu>1i>, 
the ih'sgicruao v.i» <K-Lid,— ii:i.l hu Uieil -with hit 

Vtrcriiiiii lii.lo it Kilti^itcil iit the h-jiil of si il-<'i' _'oij;.-, 
on J»!ilocPTk, neiir thoC!,e|,...i.-l.t I'oii.lr.- rix- r. tin 
th.Mi.:-;t (^i.h. of the e:i.-...|,. Ilj ■ u .11 ..( overh,.: t'iliK t.K'k 
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Time, that power which works Buch wonders, will, at 
no distant day, show homes as lovelj and attractive as 
those to be found in the valleys of the old States, and 
the Qrchard, vineyard, and fields of waving grain will 
invite the traveler to pause and note the real wealth 
and matchless beauties of the country. There is room 
and good land enough among these mountains to pro- 
vide homes for thousands of the toiling, homeless sons 
of the old States. Will they come and avail themselves 
of uature*s bounty, and build themselves homes 
where, at length, they will find life worth living 
for, or will they toil among the stumps and rocks 
of the East, to eke out a scanty subsistenoe ? " Quien 
sabef* 

We now return to the railroad once more, and take 
up our record of the route. 

HARXEY — Isfivemiles west of Dale creek. Steam 
is not required now, only brakes, as the grade of the 
road, for fifteen miles, averages a little over 47| feet to 
the mile. We are descending into Laramie plains, and 
shall direct our course more to the northward. Between 
Harney and the next station can be seen the old Denver 
and S!alt Lake stage road, the telegraph marking 
the line for some distance along the railroad to 
the left 

RED BUTTES— Is situated on the plain, six miles '■ 
from Harney. It derived its name from several ridges 
and peculiar formations of sand stone lying between the < 
railroad and the Black Hills on the right. . 

Many of these sand-stones rear their peaks from , 
500 to 1,000 feet above the plain, apparently worn and . 
washed by the elements, into wild fantastic shapes and 
grotesque figures. Bocks which, at a distance, might 
be taken for castles, rise side by side with the wall of an i 
immense fort; churches rear their roofs, almost shading , 
the lowly cottage hjf their side ; columns, monuments 1 
and pyramids are mixed up with themselves and each 
other, as though some malignant power had carried off ; 
some mighty citv of the olden time, and, wearying of , 
his booty, had thrown it down upon these plains with- | 
out mucn regard to the order in which the buildings i 
were placed. 

Some few only of these curiosities, can be seen from ' 
the car windows, and those are not the largest. The 
tourist, by stoping over a day or two at Laramie, would , 
find much of mterest in this section of the country. ' 

Laba^cie Btveb rises about 50 miles to the south- 
west from Bed Buttes, on the eastern slope of the 
Medicine Bow Mountains, its source being composed of 
almost innumerable springs. Its general course is 
north-east for 200 miles, when it empties into the North 
Platte Biver at Fort Laramie. 

During- the building of the road, thousands of ties 
were fioated down to Laramie, and thence hauled along 
the line. The supply of lumber in this region is as near 
inexhaustible as can well l>e imagined, where forests do 
not recover from the cutting. There will be no second 
growth of the timber here ; when once cut off, it is gone 
for ever. Saw-mills will find employment for many gen- ' 
erations, ere they can lay bare these mountains. 

FOUT SANDERS— Six miles from Bed Buttes, is 
a railroad station, for th** military post of 

Fort Sanders, situated on the east side of the rail- 
road, close to the track, and in plain view for miles in 
every direction. 

This post was established June 23d, 18G6, by two 
companies of the Third Battalion, U. S. Infantry, under 
command of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Mizner, 
Captain 18th Infantry. Latitude 41 deg. 13 niin. 4 sec. 
^observation), longitude 105 deg. 40 min. (approximate. ) 
Three miles farther on, we come to 1 



IiABA3IIE CITY— The oountr seat erf Albwi,:^ 
County. Population about 1,0001 This is a r^nls— ' 
eating station, where good meals are served in the iUuX. — 
road Company's fine large hotel, in front of which th^0 
cars from the east stop 30 minutes for supper, and thooisr^ 
from the west the same time for bfeakfast. Elevation o.^^ 
Laramie, 7,122 feet 

Laramie City Is regularly laid out, at right angles witter 
the road. A stream of clear, cold water, which rises in i^ 
spring a few miles to the eastward, runs through fhm 
principal streets ; the buildings are small and mostly oE 
wood with a few substantial structures of stone. The 
spirit of improvement is manifested, however, which has 
recently completed numerous stores, hotels, churches, 
schools, dwellings, and other buildings, including a 
court-house and jaiL Tlie Sentinel and the Independent^ 
both weekly newspapers, are published here. 

BoLLiNO 3IiLL. — During the year of 1874 the Railrotd 

Comi)any erected a Boiling mill at this place at a cost of 

$127,500. 

The company*s division ^hops are_^also located 
here. They are of stone obtained from Bock Greek, 50 

miles distajit to the northward. The round-house 
contains 20 stalls. The machine shop is used for gen- 
eral repairing, and contains all the necessary machinery 
of a first-cl£^ shop. The railroad was completed to 
this point on June, 18, 1868. Directly to the east of 
this place can be seen the Cheyenne Pass wagon road — 
the old emigrant route — which crosses the plain and 
river half a mile below the city, running northwest 
to the base of the mountains, parallel with the railroad 

Woman Jury. — Laramie was the first place in Ame- 
rica — or in the world even — ^where a female jury was 
empaneled. Their first case was that of a western des- 
perado, and there was no fiinching from duty on 
the part of the '* weaker sex.*' Before bringing in 
their verdict, they invoked the divine guidance — 
while their nurses cidmed the rising generation by 
singing, 

** Nice little baby, don*t get in a fuijr, 
'Cause mamma's gone to sit on the jury.*' 

'* Tricks that are Vain." — Curious passengers will 
note from this city west the railroad laborers — section 
hands — ^are all Chtnambn ; they are said to be very re- 
liable; and, as they don't drink whiskey, the saloons 
along the line are getting almost as scarce as the grass- 
hoppers and mice. The saloon-men are all "anti- 
Clunese." 

Laramie PiiAiNS is a belt of fine grazing land, about 
20 miles wide by 60 long, and is considered one of the 
best stock-raising sections in this section of the 
country. 

The remarks about the grazing lands made else- 
where will well apply to this section. Beef can be raised 
and fattened on these plains at an expense not exceed- 
ing the cost of such cattle in Texas, where, as every one 
knows, they raise themselves and form the largest half 
of the population. The peculiar features of these grasses 
are similar to those already described. The plains are 
higher, and frost makes its appearance earlier in the 
fall, but the grass is cured by the summer sun before 
its arrival, so that the cold weather does not injure it. 
We need only to mention the well-known fact, that 
thousands of buffalo roamed over these plains, fur- 
nishing the Indians with unlimited quantities of beef, 
before the white man drove them away, to convince 
any one that the laudations of this, as a grazing coun- 
try, are not exaggerated or wild ideas of enthusiasts, 
but simple facts, substantiated by past and present ex- 
perience. Agriculture is not profitable, yet they have 
demonstrated that some of the hardy vegetables can be 
cultivated with success on the bottom-lwds. 
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Vboek-niaing ia now almont the onlr indnatiy notice- 
^. mad a great maay tliontutnd liead of cattlp, sheep, 
III hones con be seen in almost any iliri«tion. It in 
jopiitcd that there are nt tliis time uvtr 60,000 hfod 
IdamNtiu animals ou tlieso plains, which ore iucteas- 
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F Interest. CrjHtal Lakn is about 40 milefl 
lo thu wpstwnrd of Iiarnmif . Blioep Moiintaiu — one 
d the peaks in the ItiK-kv Mmititoin riuiRe — mtrs its 
head for 12,000 fi'rt abovn tliu »< it. Sliuuld the tourist 
ilitire to riflit the place, ho will find the rond Ix-yonil 
iba piling ruiiffh, and tho imcoiit toilH(>m(<. Before be- ' 
puiiiigtfae ascent of the luouiitaiiiH wu enter one of 
llw p^nilrat forests in th.i conutry. Fur ten miles we 
nil on thronifh the forest, which is bo ilmHC that the 
uligbt hurdlj jienetrates, and tlie Bilen<« is almuflt | 
mroMire. Bear, uiouiituin liimn, and the mountain ' 
:Mtf ranf^ hen^ ; their liaiuitH, imtil latplv, never 
itmg Im'n invoiled li,v tlm jiale fare. Emerging from 
ttii|ri«>in iutoihe fair eiiidight, wu And ourselves (lu 
thebighest {><iiut of the mountain, frum which we can 
louk OTpr piles <j[ fleecy eloiids floating Ih-Iow us to 
otber ranges fur lieyoud. Peak <iu pftik, ridgo on 
ridgt, tbey ancend, untU their sn'tw-dBd heights are 
Inl in the distance, or in the viuit hlne ilomn above. 
Imkiog down, we behold a vilhI micce.'i.sion of divrk 
nd|ei and Rra,r peak-t through the rifts in the fog-like 
<qMrfliJati)igalK>ve them. The«e dark riilget derivi) 
wir lujmbre hue from the forests of piue, wliicli extend 
temiles and miles in all ilireclions. To the eii»twe 
■wadeep indentation in thomountaius, whieh iiLura- 
aie Plaiiin. Across this ni)paren*ly narrow lim', the 
ngH msweii of the Block Hills. riso in their gruii- 
w, their lilack creHts chising the scene. 

Tun now to the inimedialo landscape, lli'rr i:( a 
atra, gnissj lawn, dotted with tiuy flowcrH, of v^rif. 
lia ouch as wb never Iwfurn liehclil, or uver rend of, 
ud tight before us, in the centre of this htwn, lien a 
nwnlir lake neflrlj- a milo wide, its clear, si>ft, cold ■ 
*Urrglint<>niitgin the rajs of the sun, and reflecting, | 
Mina mirror, evirv object on its banks, tmuHforming ■ 
(hen iatu many funlaHtic shape.-<, an the breezit loriugly 
tiait the silver surfaci', lifting it into littJc riiiples. 

Hw Hene in one <i( unHuriiuHHcd Ioveliuei>4 imme- 
iiilcly around von; while the view in the distance 
i* Rud, are, sublime — beyond the )>i>w<-r of words 
Id oqiict- "Whoever visits this ptaee cannot fail of 
icioK iniprcHHrd with its wondrous Iwanty, and his 
■Ukf vilf take newer and clearer impresniiius of the 
■orr uf -* Him wlio hutli created all things.'' 

Tn Ssuwx Banob— The great luckbone of the 
mtinrat, is covered with snow for a great part of 
b« imaiHi: the liighi-st ]ieuka ever weoriug their 
liile robes, even when the pamus are coverc-d with 
ovna. Thin renders Ihem very conspicuous and 
Milj discerned at a great dintano-. Hence tlie term . 
SaowBange." 

CMuucnuufrrm of the Codntrt. In general des- , 
iftiuaa wi- speak of Laramie plains as inclndhig nil 
m country lying between the weHlcni baite of the 
hik Hilhi and the eastern l>aBe of the Bocky Monn- 
«ai — a grand park, similar in formation to the great 
ifta of Colorado, though of much less altitude. 
bmt " parks " are immense bodit-a of Table lauds, 
irifed lij the peaks and ridges of the surrounding 
nwilains, sheltered by them from the cold winds. 
rtaisd bj them from ttiu never-failing streams which 
■vfnim gorges and callous among these peokn, from 
kkh tlw aouw is never al>sent. The average elevation 

tb« Laramie plains or park is about R.mi feet. 
oagb wberc Lanunie city KtuiiiU it is more. The Black 
ill iBDgea of the Bocky Mountains form the eusttTii 
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und northern lionudan' of the ■•J'luins. This range i 
extends nearly dun nr'.rlh to I^u-iimi.' Fenk. al-ut ISO 
miles, tlieiieuVfMt, terminating in tlie Semin<ile Monn- I 
tains. On tlio wmtli, the jmrk or plain is.tiurdered bjr | 
the Bockv Alimnluins, winch hero r«'Hch an elevation i 
of from RCNK) to 13,000 feet ulK<ve thesi-a, snow-eapped ' 
always. To the nltitnd>> of fr<ini K<KIO to (•,UO<J feet, ' 
these sIoyM'S ore covenil with den;i4* pini' fnrestn. 

In theni) mountain raugi-s, mini sof goliL, silver, r<>|>> 
per, iron, and cmd have NvudiKeoveretl, mid. iUMVenl 
('nsi'H, workeil to advantage, v.hile u vast legion, duubt- 
les.1 eijually well stored with niiiierul depi ^ils, baa 
never Ix-en prospecteil or visitt>d by the vbiti' nnin. 

Ou Ili6 north-west, from out the KIk luountaius, juta 
the Battlcsnako range, extending north li> the North 
Platt«, earrring an elevation of uearly H,(m feet. 

Thntughthn wistern rangf, the North I'lalte CaOi-ns, 
niu), on th'! <'UHt, the Medieine Bow Biver cuts thn.iigh 
theeuHteni range, H-purating it frnm the fiKit-hills of 
the uoriherly niuge of the Btiiek HilU. Through tba 
plains mn ttio Big and Little Laramie Bivem. which, ta 
wu iM-fore stateil. rise in tin' mouiitains whieh Under 
the wi>sten» rim of the plain.'. These streams rath 'n | 
through the Blui'k HilU north of Lnrauiie I'eak, nud 
enter the North I'latln near Fort I.j.raini.. 

Bock Ci'i-ek rises east of Medjeine l{..w. and after . 
flowing north to aUiut lutitiub- 4'.! di-g<>.. flous west and 
eni|ities into Miilieine Bow. This riitr riMs in Mtsli- 
cinii liow Mountahis, and Ilnws north loaUint the saute 

latitude aa Itisk Ci-vk. tl e- wei^t ; and ealkoua 

through Itattb-siiaki-iang of hills, enteiing the North < 
Platte ulniut l.'iO mih's noTth-uei't of Laramie (.'itv, in 
latitude ii deg. :i niin. 

By Ihi.-i showing, it will IwoliserTrdlliat ih-- immense 
pari, or Ij,irnniie )ilains. is well wsti-rt'il- -uDii-ieiilly 
for grazing and imgation. We have been m-Te eipln-i(. 
have dwelt tonger on thew )-inl.-< tliini we >.hMtii.l linie 
done, did we »<<tfi-<'l n d<-sire to show 1.i the ■ n.igtniil, 
oT tu tliivie who are Mi'kiiiL! i.'<"'d hi.iitiiinn f.>r giuiiig 
IauiLh, Ihiit the Lanunie pI.-JTiH i>><.mi'mi thi-M- ndvalita- 
ges in an emiii.nl de^'ne We h..v.' Min.d. r.d fi.r H«i.y , 
fnim the phiiii" in our d-'...Ti]>ti'<:i-s but Itie giucii.g 
landi end not with th" |>l:>ii>r.. The mountain :-id(A 
until the timlHT U'll is reached, the valh-ys, bluffs, and 
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foot-hillR, ftU present the same feature in jwint of lux- 
uriant crops of grass. The valleys of the streams men- 
tioned also contain thousands of acres of meatlow land, 
where hay can be cut in aljundaiice, and, if the season 
will permit, wheat, barley and rye might be gro\*Ti to 
advantage, the soil being a black loam, and sufficiently 
moist to insure gcxxl crops without irrigation. 

With these general remarks, wo will return to Lara- 
mie, and proceed on our journey. Soon afttT leaving 
the city we cross the Laramie Kiver, and proceed eight 
miles to 

HOWELL'S — An unimportant station, where pas- 
senger trains seldom stop. 

"WYOMING — On the Little Laramie Biver, is eight 
miles from HowelVs. During the l)uilding of the road 
largo quantities of ties were received at this point, 
which were cut at the heail of the river and floated 
down the stream in high water.- The countrvis a broad 
prairie. At the station we crossed Little Laramie, a 
small stream which rises in the mountains to the west- 
ward and empties into Laramie River. The same 
might be said of WhLskey Creek, a small stream which 
is crossed next. 

COOPKR LAKE— Is ten miles from Wyoming. 
Near the station, to the westward, lies n beauti/ul sheet 
of water, about two miles long by half a mile ^vide, 
called Cooper's Lake. 

LOOKOUT— A station with an altitude of 7,160 
feet ; is eight miles from Cooper Lake. We are now 
entering tho-roUing prairie country, where, for 25 miles 
either way along the road, vast herds- of elk, deer and 
antelopo are found at different seasons of the year — the 
elk being mostly found in the winter, when the snow 
drives tliem from the mountains. We also begin to 
find occasional bunches of sage-brush, which tell us 
that we havrt entered the country where this more use- 
ful than ornamental shrub alxjunds. Occasionally we 
pass through cuts and over low fills, by snow-fencres, 
and througli snow-sheils, the country growing rougher 
as we pasi along eight miles to 

3IISER STATION Sage-bnish is the rule. Just 

l>efore reaching tlie st^ition, we pass through a very 
deep cut — one of the deepest on tin* road — where a 
little spur of the blufl's rises abruptly from the phiins, 
right in the way of tho roiul. Just before reaching the 
next station, we cross Rock <Teek, famous for its trout 
fishing. 

ROCK rRl'":EK— Is a small station, situated on a 
small creek of the same name. Passing on, the train 
"^inds around the spurs of the bluifs, which se(*ni to 
bar our way by interlocking with each other on through 
a rough rolling country, over bridges and tills, through 
cuts and snow-sheds, for eiglit mil<*s to 

WIIX'OX — An unimportant station, and continue 
crossing creeks and ravines for eight miles more, of 
difficult engineering and middling heavy road-work, 
and arrive at 

CO>IO- Another unimpoi'tant little place. Soon 
after passing the station we <*ome to Conio Lak<\ a 
beautiful little Hheet of wat<*r, lying to the riglit of the 
roa<l. Tt is alxnit one mile long and half a mile wide, 
and contains a peculiar fish, a ^Mish witli legs." These 
fls/t-u/ihti'if.'i ])ossess gills something like a eat fish, are 
amphibious, being often found crawling clumsily 
around (ni land, miles fnMU the lake. Quite a variety of 
l>eculiar fossil shells are founil around tin* lake that 
are gathered in summer by persons who oll'er them for 
sale to the tourists. 



Medictne Bow River is crossed a few mi 
leaving Como. It rises in the Medicine B<r 
tains, as before stated, and empties its watezB 
Noi-tli Platte river. 

This river was long a noted resort for Indii 
several treaties have been made on its banks 
the ** noble red men" and their pale-face<l **1m 
The valley of the river, above the railroad, £< 
miles or more, is broad, fine bottom-land, 
reaches the base of the mount4un. From then 
source the course of the river is through : 
forests of i)ine, which present unrivaled faci 
luml>ering. Fish are found in great quantiii< 
stream, and the various kinds of game which al 
this country are found in the mountains wliere 
has its s(mrce. Soon after crossing the river ij 
at a station called 

iVrEDICINE BOW^ — Seven miles fron 
Leaving this station, the road is laid over a 
level i^lain for al)out five miles, when it enters 
hilly, sage-bnish country, the train winding 
through deep cut« and long snow-sheds for £c 
further, and stops at 

CARBON. — Here was discovered tho first 
the Union Pacific R. R. Two banks or coal \i 
been opened, the veins averaging about nine fe 
working capacity of the veins is 200 tons per di 
coal is shipped eastward, much of it fimfing it 
Omaha, besides supplying the towns along ' 
About 300 men are employed in the mines. ' 
is raised from the mine and dumped into the fli 
standing on the track, the shaft of the mi 
the main and side track. A stationary engine i 
the hoisting power. 

SIMPSON — A small unimportant side 1 
reached five miles from Carbon, after passing t 
succession of cuts. Ptussenger cars do not sto 
road now curves around, and runs almost due 
fifty miles. 

PKRCY— Is five miles further. The stf 
named for Colonel Percy, who was killed by th< 
when the survey of the road was being made, 
surprised by a party of warriors and retreat 
cabin, where for three days he withstood their 
killing several of his assailants. At the end 
time they managed t^j fire the cabin, and when 
fell in the C^olonel rusht^d out and was immedif 
])atched by the same Lidians that the GJovenii 
feeding at the ** Red Cloud Agency," in tho 
River countrv'. 

ft/ 

During the constniction of tho road, this wc 
portant station. Ties, telegraph poles, w 
l)ridge timber were landed at this point in 
quantities. They were obtained at Elk M 
seven miles to the south. The old stage ro 
arouuil the base of the uKmntain, l>etween thai 
railroad. Near the foot of the mountain, old 1 
leek and one of the most important statioi 
( )verland Stfl,ge Company were located ; both 
abandoned. The last remnant of those days 
now found in the ])erson of Mr. Foot, sutler o 
fort, who still resides then*, and at his raucl 
l)leasant resting place to the tourist. 

EiiK Mountain — is a noted landmark, and 
curiosity in its way. Tt rises to a gre^t hcigli 
being eov<'red with snow a great portion of I 
and at any time snow can be foinid in plac<* 
summit. Tt has the appearanc<» of l>eing ar 
p"ak, though, really, it is the extreme norther 
the Medicine Row Mountains. It is, bowe 
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foot-hills, all present the same feature in point of Inx- 
uriant crops of grass. The valleys of the streams men- 
tioned also contain thousands of acres of meadow land, 
where hay can be cut in abundance, and, if the season 
will permit, wheat, barley and rye might be grown to 
advantage, the soil being a black loam, and sufficiently 
moist to insure good crops without irrigation. 

With these general remarks, we will return to Lara- 
mie, and proceed on our journey. Soon after leaving 
the city we cross the Laramie River, and proceed eight 
miles to 

HOWELL'S — An unimportant station, where pas- 
senger trains seldom stop. 

WYOMING — On the Little Laramie River, is eight 
miles from Howell*s. During the building of the road 
large quantities of ties were received at this point, 
which were cut at the head of the river and floated 
down the stream in high waters The country is a broad 
prairie. At the station we crossed Little Laramie, a 
small stream which rises in the mountains to the west- 
ward and empties into Laramie River. The same 
might be said of Whiskey Creek, a small stream which 
is crossed next. 

COOPER LAKE— Is ten miles from Wyoming. 
Near the station, to the westward, lies a beautiful sheet 
of water, about two miles long by half a mile wide, 
called Cooper's Lake. 

LOOKOUT— A station with an altitude of 7,169 
feet;, is eight miles from Cooper Lake. We are now 
entering the-roUing prairie country, where, for 25 miles 
either way along the road, vast herds- of elk, deer and 
antelope are found at different seasons of the year — the 
elk being mostly found in the winter, when the snow 
drives them from the mountains. We also begin to 
find occasional bunches of sage-brush, which tell us 
that we have entered the country where this more use- 
ful than ornamental shrub abounds. Occasionally we 
pass through cuts and over low fills, by snow-fences, 
and through snow-sheds, the country growing rougher 
as we pasa along eight nules to 

MISER STATION Sage-brush is the rule. Just 

before reaching the station, we pass through a very 
deep cut — one of the deepest on the road — where a 
little spur of the bluffs rises abruptly from the plains, 
right in the way of the road. Just before reaching the 
next station, we cross Rock creek, famous for its trout 
fishing. 

ROCK CREEK — Is a small station, situated on a 
small creek of the same name. Passing on, the train 
winds around the spurs of the bluffs, which seem to 
bar our way by interlocking with each other on through 
a rough rolling country, ovt»r bridges and fills, through 
cuts and suow-sheils, for eight miles to 

WILCOX — An unimportant station, and continue 
crossing creeks and ravmes for eight miles more, of 
difficult engineering and middling heavy road-work, 
and arrive at 

CO>IO — Another unimportant little place. Soon 
after passing tlio station we come to Conio Lake, a 
beautiful little sheet of water, lying to the right of the 
road. It is alwrnt one mile long and half a mile wide, 
and contains a pecuharfish, a **fish with legs." These 
flah-animalfi possess gills something like a cat fish, are 
amphibious, being often found crawling clumsily 
around on land, miles fr(>m the lake. Quite a variety of 
peculiar fossil shells ore found around tlit'. lake tliat 
are gathered in summer by persons who offer them for 
sale to the tourists. 



Medicine Bow Riveb is crossed a few 
leaving Como. It rises in the Medicine \ 
tains, as before stated, and empties its wat< 
Noith Platte river. 

This river was long a noted resort for Ii 
several treaties have been made on its ban 
the ^^ noble red men" and their pale-faced * 
The valley of the river, above the railroad 
miles or more, is broad, fine bottom-la 
reaches the base of the mountain. From tl 
source the course of the river is throng 
forests of pine, which present unrivaled 1 
lumbering. Fish are found in great quani 
stream, and the various kinds of game whici 
this country are found in the mountains whe 
has its source. Soon after crossing the rive 
at a station called 

MEDICINE BOW — Seven miles fi 
Leaving this station, the road is laid ove 
level plain for about five miles, when it ent4 
hilly, sage-brush country, the train wind 
through deep cuts and long snow-sheds fo 
further, and stops at 

CARBON. — Here was discovered the f 
the Union Pacific R. R. Two banks or ooa 
been opened, the veins averaging about nine 
working capacity of the veins is 200 tons pei 
coal is shipped eastward, much of it finoin] 
Omaha, besides supplying the towns aloi 
About 300 men are employed in the minea 
is raised from the mine and dumped into th< 
standing on the track, the shaft of the 
the main and side track. A stationary engii 
the hoisting power. 

SIMPSON — A small unimportant sid 
reached five miles from Carbon, after passis 
succession of cuts. Passenger cars do not 
road now curves around, and runs almost c 
fifty miles. 

PERCY— Is five miles further. The 
named for Colonel Percy, who was killed by 
when the survey of the road was being mad 
surprised by a party of warriors and reti 
cabin, where for three days he withstood th 
killing several of his assailants. At the < 
time they managed to fire the cabin, and wl 
fell in the Colonel rushed out and was imm< 
patched by the same Indians that the Gk)vc 
feeding at the ** Red Cloud Agency," in i 
River country. 

During the construction of the road, this 
portant station. Ties, telegraph poles, 
bridge timber were landed at this point 
quantities. They were obtained at Elk 
seven miles to the south. The old stage 
around the base of tlie mountain, between i 
railroad. Near the foot of the mountaiii, o] 
leek and one of the most important stat 
Overland Stage Company were located ; be 
abandoned. The last remnant of those d 
now found in the person of Mr. Foot, Butle 
fort, who still resides there, and at his ra 
pleasant resting place tx) the tourist. 

Elk Mountain — is a noted landmark, i 
curiosity in its wav. It rises to a great he 
being covered with snow a great portion < 
and at any time snow can be found in pi 
summit. It has the appearance of being 
peak, though, really, it is the extreme norti 
the Medicine Bow Mountiuns. It is, he 
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rounded by rolling prairie land, and seems to rise bold- 
ly from it, rough, nigged and alone. On the west side, 
the summit is easily reached by a good road, made by 
the lumbermen. The mountain is nearly round, about 
six miles in diameter at its base. Its sides are covered 
with dense forests of pine, aspen and hemlock. It is 
worthy of note, that this is the only point where the 
latter species of timber is found along the line of the 
road. It grows in profusion with the spruce in the 
gorges, near the summit. 

To the south is a fine valley, about 15 miles wide and 
20 miles long. Pass creek, which rises in the Medicine 
Bow mountains, runs through this valley on its way to 
the North Platte river. Lai'ge quantities of hay arc 
cut in the bottom-lands along the cfeek. This stream, 
like all others which rise in this range, is full of fine 
trout and other fish. Antelopes abound on the plain, 
while elk, deer, bear, mountain sheep and mountain 
lions find their homes in the dark ravines and gloomy 
gorges of the mountain. 

DANA — Is an unimportant station passed, six miles 
west of Percy. From Fercy to the North Platte river, 
29 miles, the road is built down the valley of an alkali 
ravine. Sage-brush and stagnant pools of alkali water 
are the only objects that greet the eye — an unpleasant 
greeting, it must bo confessed. 

ST. MAJRY*S — Is six miles from Dana. Soon 
after leaving the station, our train enters the ravine, 
where the blufis assume more formidable features ; in 
fact becomes a gorge, the rugged spurs shooting out as 
though they would reach the opposite wall, and bar out 
farther progress. The first one of these spurs does 
indeed bar our way, or did until a tunnel was com- 
pleted. Before this tunnel was finished, the company 
laid the road around the point of the spur on a tem- 
porary track. Emerging from the tunnel, the traui 
rushes down the gorge, the wall now rising close, 
abrupt and high, on either hand, and eight miles from 
St. Mary's, we arrive at and pass 

WALCOTT'S— An unimportant station. Down, 
down we go — the rough spurs point out from either 
wall of the cafton, an indenture in one bank marking a 
projection on the other. While looking on this scene, 
one cannot help fancying that one time this chasm was 
not, that some fearful convulsion of nature rent these 
mighty rocks in twain, leaWng these ragged walls and 
fetid pools to attest the fact. Suddenly we whirl out 
of the mouth of this chasm — out on the level lands of 
the North Platte river — cross a substantial wooden 
bridge, and stop at 

FORT FItED. STEELE— Eight nules west of 
Walcott's. Elevation, 0,840 feet. 

This fort was established June 30th, 1868, by four 
companies of the 30th Infantrv, under command of 
Brevet Cpl. R. I. Dodge, Major* 30th Infantry. When 
the posts in the Powder river country were abandoned, 
the great bulk of the military stores were hauled t5 this 
place and storeil for future use. 

About two miles west of Fort Steele formerly stood 

Benton City — now entirely abandoned. The road 
was completed to this point the last of July, 1868. At 
thit time a large amount of freight for Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and the western countrv was re-shipped in wagons 
at this point, and during August and September the 
place presented a lively aspect, which continued until 
the road was finished t^) Bryan, the fii*st of October. 
Benton at that time was composed of canvas tents. 
About 3,000 people of all kinds made the population ; 
a harder set it would be impossible to find — roughs, 
Uiieves, petty gamblers (the same thing), fast women, 



and the usual accompaniments of the railroad towns 
flourished here in profusion. There were hifiph old 
times in Benton then, but as the road stretchea away 
to the westward, the people ** packed up their tents 
and stole noiselessly away," leaving only a few old 
chimneys and post-holes to mark the spot of the once 
flourishing town. Whiskey was the prmcipal drink of 
the citizens, it being the most convenient, as all the 
water used had to be hauled from the Platte river, 
two miles distant, at an expense of one dollar 4)er 
barrel, or ten cents per bucket-fulL 

At Benton, the bluffs which mark the entrance to the 
caiion of the Platte near Fort Steele, are plainly visible 
and will continue in sight until we near Bawlings. 
They are of gray sand stone, worn, marked by tne 
waters or by the elements, far up their perpen- 
dicular sides. They are on the opposite side cf the 
river, the banks on the west side being compara- 
tively low. 

At this point the river makes a bend, and for several 
miles we seem to be running down the river, par- 
allel with it, though really drawing away from the 
stream. 

To the south is a long, high ridge of gray granite, called 
the ** Hog Back. " It is about four miles away from the 
road, and runs parallel with it for about 15 miles, ter- 
minating in the highlands of Bawlings Springs. It is 
very narrow at the base, not exceeding half a mile in 
width, yet it rises from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high. The 
ridge is so sharp tbat cattle cannot be driven across it, 
and in many places it is all but impracticable for a man 
to attempt to walk along its summit. Where this ridge 
reaches the river bank, abouk two and a half miles above 
the bridge, the walls are perpendicular and very high, 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet. A corresponding bluff on the 
opposite side shows that the river has cut a channel 
through this ridge, which at one time barred the pro- 
gress of the waters. 

On the south side of the ridge. is a very pret^litUe 
valley, through which flows a small creek into the Platte. 
It furnishes fine grazing, and is in marked oontrast to 
the surrounding country. 

Many years ago this green and peaceful looking Tale 
was the scene of a fearful battle between the Sionx and 
their inveterate enemies, the Utes. The Sionx were 
encamped in the valley, and were surprised by the UteBy 
who stole on them m the gray light of tiie moniiDg^ 
and attacked them furiously. Though taken byeniv 
prise, the Sioux fought bravely, but were sunonnded 
and overpowered. When trving to escape, they eesaj* 
ed to cross the ** Hog Back,^* but every one who raised 
his head above the crest was picked off instaiitlj. 
A portion of the band escaped in another direotaon, 
leaving their dead comrades on the field. The Slonx 
were so badly whipped, that from that time forward 
they have had little use for the Utes, 

North Platte River. — ^We gave a short descnptioii 
of this river from where we first crossed it, near Nortli 
Platte City, to Fort Steele, so we will now trace il 
from thin station to its source. 

From Fort Steele to the head waters of the Platte is 
about 150 to 200 miles. It rises in the mountains ol 
the North Park, its waters being supplied by maay^ 
tributaries, which, at present, are mostly nameleea. 
The course of the river, from its source to this point, la 
nearly due north. 

About twenty-five miles above the fort, is the Platte 
Ferry, on the old overland stage road. 

Good bottom lands are found along the stream at In 
torvals. About 100 miles further up, the tributaries of 
th'» river l>egin to empty tlieir waters into the 
stream, and the timber land commences. 
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DonglMS Creek nml French Creek Me tributaricH of 
be Platle, auil run tliroiiRli licary timbered valleys. - 
iv\i miues auJ Kiilch diggiuF^ were diaooren'il liPTe, 
int D'lt iiroBpectcd tu any great extent. (.)n tlie west 
kl«> uf tlie hver, ^[[iimiaeiit nnd Big creekn empty 
hf J waliTS iiito the Platte, nearly opposite llie oreekj) 
Int n*tiiii1. 

Big Creek riaea in a iM-niltiful loke, nbout three miles 
ong bj half a mile \cii1e. A hnlf niilo Mkivc thin lies 
aoUi>-'r lake, hut littlo omallur. Thin Rruiui<l in di.s- 
Mtnl territory Ix'tnei'ii tlio Sioux nud Utes, rendering ' 
t ^rrj Txutalo for hiiulII partien. 

Eiglit miles fixirn Douglaiwi Crei'k cool ii fumul in 
bniMkaee, aui] fikitlu-r nn, fine-liMjkiug qimrtz veins 
lop nnl on the hill nide. Near hero are snlphnr 
fnagi, seven in imiiiiImt, anil very Ixit ; while, alodR 
iJnof thi-:u riHC't n clear, simrkling (spring of ice enjil 
rater, tnd we <ipitii- thikt tlie time in nut far dinlaiit 
rtkralbeKs spriiiKs will le Inken tip, a Harmw f/aiigr. 
vinml laid diiu n, hi<l< 1h 1 oitt, nuit oiit^ of the finest 
■witfriDg ploi-ea" ill thu world opi'iied tu the puhlir. 

Fuh.of loaiiy kitida, and lieavera, are nhiindHiit in 
hsrtrtiUQH; tho iH'uvers crei-tiiig ditDia often ail tcet 
iA. The miiiiDtains and forcHto ore full of gaiui-, 
3a ia them rmd Uio i>]K>n valleys euu be found elk, 
MT, uitel'ipe, bear, inonntain Klieej) and liuu, and, 
etasioaally, ttio bisiin or mountain biifiidi). 
Hm foreitta ara ih-nsn and Iiirgu in extent; from 
UA, during the biiiUliiig fit tho rusd, large (|uanti- 
m of tien were cut and floated down the river Ut Fort 
Mle. The valleyn are fertile and large, and alt in 
1, it is a grand, wild country, where the tonrist conld 
ijirr Hf« tu hia heart's content, in hunting, flahing, and 
jMtiuij tho ludiann. 

GREVN^'ILI.C— la a nmall nide-traek station 
tilt milea west of Fort Htj>ete, and it is seven mili-s 
itfcerto 

HAWLINS— (Uanally cathd Rawling Bpringa) 
b placo contains a population of aliont 5fl(). The 
uboHl company liave built hero a line hotol, a roQnd- 
■OM of fifteen stablen, and macliine-shupa for di- 
■onrefMun. 

TtM aammnding coiintij i.i rough and broken, cov- 
rd with Hige-bruiih and fleckeil witit alkali. Close 
we th» Urara a fine enlphnr apring rinon from under 
• bnl of blue limestone, given nrtnm t.> the atation. I 
ibt Bpringa arise from the seepage of n narrow, wet 
lta% wUch eitenda aluut a iiiil<> atmve the town. 
« bnl of the ravine, an fur at the wiit.>r extends, is 
rite with alkali where the jxioln of stagnant wat«r do 

Fmn 80 to 40 mileti t'> the uorth-rOHt of this atation, ; 

■ kKsted the Ferris and 8emin»lo mining distriet<<. | 
worr ia silver, ami noiil liyaome ]Kii|)tn to lie very | 
JL Oje mill, the Beminole, ii in operation, and 
fltkrr will soon be erected. Coa\, xumtX nnd water is 
Tlanl near the minea, and pr<>H|>ectH are bright fur 
AfBlnrn ot the ilistrict. 

T' > mileii north of the station a paint miun han bt-en 
BmreJ, which pnwpeeta ni)W t.i Im very valuable. It 
Mid to be flrp-and-water pniof. Twi) mills have 
n nectetl at the station for grinduig tho paint, 
■k a daily rapacity of three and ten tons respeit- 
^. The Union Pocifla Railroad CompiLny are using 
ta paint their can. i 

iMTUig Bawling, we follow up the narrow ravine ' 
ik^n of. tlirongh a natural pass aUmt 300 fii't wide, 
■A leada between two nearly pi'rpendicular bhifTa 
T SOD teet ia height, composed of yellowish -gniy 

■ IliMi aantl-atniie, overlaid with enrlNmifenms lime- 
k. ntia blnff appears to have extended acruaa the 



ravine sometime in the pant. Perhaps a large lake wsa 
imiirisoned above, which kindly burst thciu.- huge walU, 
ana left a iintunil route for the railroad, 
ip this 
'luntiy to 

»U3I.MIT— .\ small station where the ]»Mienger 
trains do not ntiip, luid seven miles furliier iimvu ut 

KEPAItATiON.— This station derivoa its noma 
from the fact that at thin placo tha variiins imrties of 
aurveyors who had Imen together or near ench other for 
(he lust hnndred inilex, separ»ti>d to run ditTi-rent lines 
ti) the westward. Elevation, (i,S(») fei-t. We aro rai>iilly 
rising, and in 15 mik'S further will lie on the summit uf 
the Itocky Mountains. 

Artesian wells are tiiiito nnmerons along the line, 
most of them having lieen fluisbed within tlie jiiiit It 
montlia. They tn' from ;^2C feet to I,14o [e<-t in depth, 
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fl«»wiiic from -kK^ to l,'"^"^"^ g:illous an bonr, iu one pljKV 
'2i\ fift alx»ve the RiirfiRv. Fy pumping', thtrse wells 
^-ill supply from ivW to i,4<i> g:illous of water per 
hour. 

The one at this station is 1.1«J3 feet ileep. iu which 
the water stands lo ft-t-t fr.'in the surfaiv, and hj 
pumping yit-Kls '2S**J guilons jt r hour. 

FILL3IOKK — Is anoth'-r station where the car?* 

tli> ii"t st«'p. It is ei^riit miles west fr^.im ^>epa^atil^n, 
auil st'veu from 

C'RKSTON. — Sace-bmsh and alkali beds are the 
rule now, and have Wen f« -r tht- last 'Jo miles, and will 
l>e f'.»r the next 1»>» r^iies. We are n-^w near the sum- 
mit of the gTrst '• l«^'k-lii.»ne " of the otnitineut — the 
Ro^^'ky MoTintains. AtH\»rilinp t«» iK-ueral iVidgt-, we 
are imw j:ist 7.»c^J ft-et al^-ve the 1^-y*-I of the s*-a. 

Two a:-d a half miies wt-st i«f this |ioint, a Anc, plant- 
ed by the wife of Captikin Clayton, nt:ir the track, 
marks the suiiiTiiit T,l»»» fret aKtve the levt-l if the sea. 
This p« >iiit is al* lUt 1n> Li:lt-s fr«»m ^Sherman. 737 from 
Ou:ah;v. ui-d fr<.-m S:»n Francises. 1.177. 

On this wiitl sp.t, surr-.-uiidt'd by few evidences of 
TejK*ta;:..i: — and th-.^e of x'liv mi-st primitive fi>rm — this 
little riair-st;ifr marks the tvutrt* i»f the grandt'St range 
of n:^Ti:.iiU!.-i i«a tLe odiiient. Amid wh:it st^*ms to 
have 1 t-fU tLe wnvk of mountains, we stand and pize 
away in the v:ist d:*Ukno^, at the nxvding lines of hiU, 
valltyard ri.o'::.:;i:n }«e:*ks. which we have passed in 
our j- -:n.t y. We ftvl iLe t-- • •! mountain brt* eze on our 
cLttJLs, I r.t it brii.^zs 1:0 ar"::ia of life and vep«-tatiou 
with its c».*.M:.i: cum- Lt- We ftfl a^d kL^w that the 
same t-ky which h:i:-irs s«3 wirm and bliie i^vt-r the smil- 
ing vallr-vs. I.- ks ii< wii r.i- u n^ :.ow — l.iut L«'Wchanpi-d 
tlie as wot : ti.iu jrray ind o Id it appears. a:.d so clear 
tl^it we all:... ^t exi*oi to sre iLe stars K^'kinc down 
thr r^rh the pl:>t« Line sr.!:K-.»i_s. We do not s*em to 
l--^ 1:1 tl.e r.-- ":.:;iin heii'ht. f«.»r ti.e eii:«ai:se St-ems lut 
a I :.,"e lcVr-1 jlvli:. n .-w aroL» d a:.d broken iLto ugly, rt- 
I'ul-ive L.l'-.'as a:.d dr-^- l:i:*- k:.- \ ■=. 

H* rv. if a siri:.^ 5L -iM ar:-^ fr ii iL:s SAce-bmsh 
kn.Il. its wivrs w. -J idivi 1-, :c:iitL-di3V-reL.t j-'rtions 
eveL.t:Lilly n-ii-r'.-r w::li t:.^ is . . .-- jl:.* wLich ^ri^-h the 
CM- i^itfT e:.I- ^ « f :1--. «.^. Lri:.-:-t. We eLt^r the c-ars 
and pt>.5 i.z. tl" trjck s— i-il:: t > I- I -^t b"t a <-}. rt 
disT.ii.'L' in i ".r fr :.:. TLe v:- -r iz :_ :Le r- ar «f the 
Oi^r is th- st.:_T. T:.- trii • *-:_« t • :-- w^q- d up ui-d 
d^ "Vl? 1 c:: t f pi -1:. XL- • -irTj.:-ir^ of tL:< : ack- 
b :.• fr.^r^ tLt tr^^k i ^-iz^i.j.T li :- ir-i.:>- t- tL;-t wi;- 
nt^-i* i at >L ".--r . M'l. irL :--: L L:rL- r ::! S]:^r- 
ni-^:. <t:'-l t. 1* > :L - :.-::.-l:»1 iiri 1-. \ :: tLv I ■•v. 
br ^A r .-- \ r.z j^ "- l.-I J :— : ':-! w :L-: i ". -o*-. To 

■ •■ • — — — - — 
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page 51. At this Rtation is another Artesian well, 
(k)8 fiH't deep, which, at 15 feet above the surface, flows 
SCO gallons of pure water per hour. 

RED DESERT— Is nine miles from Wash-a-kie. 
The country around here is called the Red Desert, 
from the color of the barren soil. It is a huge basin ; 
it4 waters having no outlet. Several alkali lakes are 
fouud iu it, but nothing lives on its surface. The soil 
is b.i.1 b.^tweeu Table Rock and Creston, the extreme 
p >iati of the desert, iiS miles apart. It is composed of 
th3 decomposition of shale and calcareous clays, and 
is deep r»Hl, showing the presence of an hydrous 48e8- 
quioxide of iron. The southern marprin of the basin is 
niiiinly sand, which is lifteil up by every passing 
breeze to fall in drifts and shifting mounds. 

TIPTON — A side-track, where our train does not 
stop : is six miles west of Red Desert, and seven loil*^ 
further, and the train wUl t^fop at 

TABLE ROCK.— This station jp on the out^ 
edge of the desert, which h:is an etoration of 6,880 
feet. ( )fr to the left c:in be seen a long line of blnlfis 
rising from 50 to 5(>>> ft^t alnive the sontmndiiiff eooiw 
try. They are of re^l sandstone, whk'h is mainSr flod^ 
pose^l of fresh water shells, worn, cnt, and flirted far' 
the a?tiou of the elements. One nl theae blofiiB^ whicL 
gives its name to the stiition, is level an the top, vhioh 
rises ab-nit 500 feet above the mail, and extends lor 
several miles. Heavy cuts and tills ara found h&n^ 
showing that the nuiil is passing through (he rim of the 
I dest^rt. After i)assin:; thrv^ugh this rim, we g»/)n, 
through a n.mgh and broken country for ten aouea, 
when we arrive at a station calleil 

BITTER CREEK— At this place the company 
have a tt-n-stall round-hi»use, and a machine shop lor 
repairs. * » - 

As we leave this station, we l^egiu the deaoent of .ttlBr 
celebratetl Bitter creek, the Talley of which laili dall 
follow to Green river. aKiut 60 miles west. Hie wkgr 
is n:im^w, the blulTs ci^ming near the creek on Aber 
Fide. The stre;vm is sm:ill and so strongly unprMtated 
with alkali as to Iv almost useless for man orlniHt. 
The Kmks and K.>tti^ms are very treacherons in placffw, 
mirinir aiiv cattle which attem]^ to reach its fetid 
waters. This secti.»n was always a terror to tiaineleis,-, 
emiimnts and freighters, for nothing in the line of 
vesretation will cn>w, exivpnnc grease wix»d and sage-; 
brush- The freighter, esiHvialiy. who had safely navi- 
pueil this stvtion, wimiIvI "ring liis jx»pi>er" and daim 
that he wa^ a "toujjU cuss i»n wheels, from Bitlcr 
cn-vk with a jn^rfivt tducati^ n." 

Fp»:a the source t » the r-ii-r.th I'f this stream, erery 
i'j l:»Mti-^u |xiiuts t > th ' f;iv*t \hat dt jx^sits of oil underlie 
tlie sirfa.v^. v"" ..d vt :-..s— var.ial^Ie ones — have been 
f ».i:k.l, and an "il Kur::.*; shale underlies a laige por- 
t: 'ai'f tlit^ vA'.lfV. Ti'.T* \'\<\ overhu. I stiige and emigrant 
r *.ul fi'iU'w-* this v.i;I» y ir".n itss.»urwto Green rirer. 
FrKt:ii the b»u:Ts. sp-:rs nach i-ut asthv'uch they would 
like to meet thtir j.icci-xl frit :ids on the opposite blnfis, 
a:.d :irxvand the r.»';ch jx>ints the csirs roU merrily on 
*i -w:'., down t^» ilie iir^vn. 

l^LAC'K RITTES -Is r.int* ^niles down the creek. 

I\':;r :ii:lfS troiii the U:i::es we rtaoh and pass 

II A1.I.V11.1.E Av. V. •/.:::: IV *r:av.t station to the ton- 
r.^:, aii/i st v* :i :i;;;t''i :-.;r:h^ r :irr:\e at 

1M>INT i>F KOi'KS R,rt- an artesian well, 
!.''1"» fttt iv. vi«p:h. s';i»p;'.ts :»:i abundaniv of pure 
w ..:, r. 

r. \t e n < i V e ^' . » ;; I ::: ; : u > l:a v e Ihv n opened near this 
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•lAtion, »nil lav Iwins worknl bv tlie WynmiiiK Oml '^" ^ fmit 

<'»iniMn,T, i(b<t itLt|) larK^ troiii-londH ilnily. tii hup 
bliifl. iii'»tlrpUi ut Wteft, five vi'inH of coal hnvubeoii 



OpCBMl — llim 1lp(l 

obe, thr.-, t.mr. t 
neas. On the lilulT, jiutt nlH>ro tliu coal, m a sravm of 
e^t«r-*Li>llii HIS iiicIieH in thioknpiut, wliicli Hajiloii 
■•711 *'i-ian pxtinct nnil iitnloacrilHNl R)>e(ricB, nhim't tliu 

Till mnilHtone Miiflit, at pinnin nloii^ tlin rooi], lap 
worn li.r the nrtion I'f tlio clcinpnlH into ciirioiiM fiiiita»- 
tic nhaJHW, fuimiMif wliii'li linvc U-i-n namnl "Oiirt^of 
th<^ SmiiI." " Hermit's dnjtto," " Wntor-wnBhcil Ciivph 
"I tlif Fwrips," "Snuko'M Bower," In: Pnrf. Havilni, 
in faU iri'otoiticnl cxmniiuLtiou of tliis iwK^itiu <>t tti'i 
CTWi't, rciHirt^Hl tiuiline " iirpa(»rTi"il iu tlio nickn tint 
ffrp«ltwt abnii(lnmi> of ilrciilcixiH l(>nycRiif (lie pojiliir, 
aah, flm lunl luii)>lt-. " Hi' hats furtlicr : " Amoug Hi.- 
friaiiliif-itiml in a Hpnamcii of fan-patin, wliicli, nt tlii> 
tim« it (mv'kBre. <Ii'>j>l>>.v<''l n Ii'iif of eDorminui iliim-ti- 
aioui, Kometincs liflviiitf a n\>Teiu\ of ton or twelve left. 
IbUHi friimutie pdmH mmiiu tn hnvi; r<iriiii'i] n couHjiim- 
4B»fcBtiiro among the tm-x of t\u-nt> muwiit fort'HtH." 
JSwi oooutrjr proiutits iimtiy ciirioiM HiitijcciH for 

M tna time tkugm Wt Ihi^ ^lalion f.,r thoRw.tl 
«M«uinefituthniiorth-w'Ht. but tli>',v hiiv.- Wen ill^ 
■d, aud paaHeiiRom, iiiailH niL>l exjiri'HH ii'iw ^r 



AjB^aethM Iwen luivnnee.! t') build u rnilrtii,! fr.m> 
hamBarH^ to Bozi'iniiii, Mnntiuiii. TIidtmiiIu )>r<'iitMe.l 
wnwM T>e vin Canip Ktumlnueli. Kin Wluil river mJIij- 
tnd Ifes Upper YeUowatouc, iliHtniii'o ulH)ut II'iO tdjEi'h. 

THAYKR— A HinMl «i.I.-tniek, five milex fiirilier 
ym^fit [lamL'd witliout ntoppinK, ntxl nix inilen mor*' '■ 
• vajfcriVeat 
. alfttT WEMX TliiA, until eoitl van diH>ovi>ri-.1 

' hnMitNawi tiio m-ek, vima wo..] Htjviiou. Tlie 

' «mA 4m obtained from five to te.i mil."! xoutti, in the 
|dAik lAen aluo Conid I<e found pnmi- in idinn- 
boa-rdk, d«er, Iieor, <hi. 

-T« eiirlit inil.-Hfrojn tlie W.I1« mid >.;x 



■ BOCK RPmX(W.—ThiHMntionw,.s„,Hned after 
H wUbs apriug of wnter whidt lH>iln nn <int of tli" 
ttdfttlookW Tnreleur and ni<-.-. but il ix verv d> - 
.frivins— Ml iinroMinioti thitiff in iIiim tnitliful world, 

'^Anxtaaian wellliiutlHH'UKinik at lliio Mulioii, 1.14.'> 
' fMt dp9. Tlie wnter t!ow>t ti tlie Hnrfiu><> iit the nite of 
. 'HOpUnuH IHT lionr, und iit J<i fii't iiIhivk tbe Hiirfiiee. 
flowa STl |tnllon>i ]HT Ifinr. 

. Xmt Iht.. ar.- more eoul mines, wbi.-h vit-ld Inn,-.- 
qaaatib'cH, and of (.ixiil (]uidily. 

Aumlbiit )>.>tntto(ireen Itiver, llie lu^'nerv IweomeH 

b0 icurtie tiurrowiu);. until the hillH H'l'iii to luniK ovi-r 
Iho n«rr">w valley Willi tlieir frownintt biittlem-nl-. 
Tluooffli Ibis gorge we rattle on eipbt niilen, to 
I^VWltENCK-A fliiutll .'l.ition ..ix mil.-; fr..iii 




CRREX nnTIR— The di.l of til.' 1,1 

sun. At this atatjon, T<:iN.seiii;er tniimt l.ontK 
.-VI uiinnt^w f:v. lin-nkliiMt. mid those f.-r III 
•npp>-r. Tlie uu-aU eo^I ;?1.<)0 eii<-li. r.nd n 



i»r.*i. River, in no V the 
OMiut.T iWvomiii« r. rritor 
tbaitgfd froni .\tlaiitie Cii 



ind « 



■ liivi 



A «HKon r...id h:is bi.en projeet.-.! (ro.ii Ihi^ st;ilioM. u,. 
the eiwt jiide of (ir.'.'ii Kiver via S«e.-rwiiter. to the 
Vell..WHtone (-ounlr^- .nid :i slii»,- line M:>rt. d -ver it - 
bntFt.) far it's ..td.vtulk. 

Over Iwi'uty year* HRo, nn iin|Mirtnni tniilintf {Mwt wan 
bKiitvil ui'ar this Ht:iiioii— jtiHt Ih'Iow, on iln- ojiiHieite 
Kido of thrt river. In <<»rlv davH. the Mormons had a 
frrrvher.-, audastbenverwa-iH.>ldomfordable eu'.-jit 
the full -lh..vreinHd n ri.h li.irve-t of froi 



I for 



r th-T 



a<v.,rai.,K 

tiini'H, wer.' iimii>anilivelvofilvv."4tiTdiiv, and w 

tmj with the jnK;;iir " I'n-'t.. ! " and we'liini. th. 

' llorsi','' and lh>' loni; trains of uiainiilii'i'Ui 

I Cara, iTossiiij; the Hulwtaiitial railrouil briilire, 

ingtheirhuiidri-dHof iiiuvu-nRa'niilnilv pa-wni,'' 

i <>verTkndlind<'Hn>.' -an.) whirltnirlli.'m .hto-mI 

ti»i>ntfrom iH-iim toiH-eiiti. on^-hedule tiiii.' 1 

piL>iwni;erM. while piirtakint; <>f a ]iriii<-<'lv iik.i 

at rnie Hi]i]>iii(! Ihi'ir wiu'-. (or /■■■««■..'■/■/ i<-<- h.iI. 

iiiiietir niiiokini; their r--K:ir. • v.-r llinik of ih 

..Lif.-.ta!i.l..loM... m:.i 
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id vent nr 
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The blnfTt n.-:i 

.natio.1 .Mlb-d bv Cr-'f. Ib.vd.'n. tl ilr.ii Itiv.-r 

Sh:d.-«." OiipaKe :17. w.. |.re*,nt 11 l-.mlif.il illu-tra- 
tioii of the blulT.. the Kiiition. nnd th<- bndk'e. 

The »-:ill-i ..f th-1- bInlT-i ri- |»-n"-id!.-nh,r f-.r 
hundr.-ls of f,-.'!, ar.- .■; :i nn.vish bnlT e..|,,r. ..nd ;.r.- 
e.mi..-dof lavr.. afiMr. Miy s.-din..hr..r> d.-,.-.t. 
..fallthi.'kti.'ss.-s fr.<tii lh>t ■■( a knife 1-!:.de t.. tw.. 
fe.t. At th- bii-.. of the MiitTth.-liHT-iT- thin and 
e.T.,|H..-.d..tiire;i*v,.n-,U.v.'«.thl:.mliml.d«:.nd-.ton... 
mod m.irkiii','-. and .>th. r ■iidier.ti'>ns ..( -I.^iII.'h wat.-r 
(..r 10. " ■ " 
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There are also seams of very fine black lime-stone, 
saturated with petroleum. Near the summit, under 
the shallow calcareous sand stone there are over fifty 
feet of shales that contain more or less of oily material. 
The hills all around are capped with a deep rusty 
yellow sand stone, which presents the peculiar cas- 
tellated forms which, with the banded appearance, 
have given so much celebrity to the scenery about 
this station. 

The point where our photographer stood to take the 
picture, was about one half mile below the bridge aiid 
immediately opposite the mouth of the noted Bitter 
creek, down which, in years past, rolled the wagons of 
the pioneer- emigrants of the far west, on their weary 
way seeking new El Doradoes towards the setting sun. 

Old Town — A short distance from the station to the 
southward is the site of the old deserted city of Green 
river, near the old emigrant crossing, and thereby 
hangs u tale. This city was laid out in July, 1868, and 
the September following contained 2,000 inhabitants, 
and many substantial wood and adobe buildings, and 
presented a permanent appearance. At that time it 
was thought by the citizens that the railroad company 
would certainly erect their division building near the 
town, and it would become an important station in con- 
sequence. But the railroad company opposed the town 
company, bridged the river, and as the road stretched 
away to the westward, the town declined as rapidly as 
it arose, the people moving on to Bryan, at which place 
the railroad company located their city — and sold lots. 

Geographical indications /rom the first pointed to the 
fact that the railroad company must eventually select 
this place in preference to Bryan, which is noto an 
accomplished fact. 

Green River. — This stream rises in the north-west 
of the Wind River Mountains, at the base of Fremont's 
Peak. The source of the river is found in innumerable 
little streams, about 200 miles from the railroad cros- 
sing. About 150 miles below the station the river 
empties into the Colorado river. The name ** Green 
River " implies the color of the water, but one would 
hardly expect to behold a large, rapid river, whoso 
waters possess bo deep a hue. The river, for some 
distance up the stream, commencing about fifigr miles 
above the station, runs through a soil composed of de- 
composed rock, slat^ etc. , which is very green, and 
easily washed and worn away, which accounts for the 
color of the water. At all seasons of the year the water 
is very good — the best, by far, of any found in this part 
of the countnr. The tributaries abound in trout of 
fine flavor, and the main river is well stocked with the 
finny tribe. Game of all kinds abound along the river 
and iu the adjacent mountains. 

The lower stream presents a very marked feature, 
aside from the high bluffs of worn sand stone and sedi- 
mentary deposits. These features are strongly marked, 
above the bridge, for several miles ; but of that wo have 
ah-eady written. 

From Green river station, the exploring expedition of 
Maj. Powell started on the 24th of May, 1869. The 
party consisted of about a dozen well-armed, intrepid 
men, mostly western hunters. They had four well-built 
boats, with which to explore the mysterious and ter- 
rible cafions of Green river and the Colorado. These 
gorges were comparatively unknown, the abrupt moun- 
tain walls having turned the travel far from their 
sterile shores. Science and commerce demanded a 
solution of tho question : **Can the upper Colorado bo 
navigated ? " — at least so thought Major Powell, and he 
undertook to solve the problem. 

The party encountered hardships, like all exploring 
expeditions, discovered beautiful scenery, and in their 



report have thrown some light on the myste 
heretofore not much traveled country. Tl 
tho expedition afforded the Major the mat 
course of lectures, and demonstrated the 
fact that the Colorado cafion is not navigabl 
Leaving the station, we cross Green rive 
bridge, the cars passing along through ] 
almost over the river in places, affording a 
the frowning cliffs on the east side of 
Twenty miles to the north-west a largo bf 
pilot-knob, stands in isolated loneliness, 
turn to the left leaving the river, and pi 
dreary barren waste for 13 miles, and arrive 

BRYAN— A deserted old station. T 
around ij barren, composed of red sand, and 
in the extreme. We are again increasing 
tion. 

The road was completed to Bryan, Septei 
and large amounts of freight were deliverec 
re-shipped to the westward. 

From this station to the northward, it is 
the Pacific Springs on the old ** California 
90 miles to Sweet-water. 

Regular four-horse passenger coaches, c 
U. S. Mail and Express, leave Bryan tri-we< 
Sweet- water country ; fare, $20. Freight i 
ernment posts, and country to the north wa 
City, South Pass, &c., are nauled from the 
wagon teams. 

Bryan, during its early days,' was qn 
and troubled with the usual number of rou 
lers and desperadoes. When the Vigilance 
was in session here, in 1868, they waited 
desperado, and gave him 15 minutes to 
He mounted his mule and said : ** Gentlen 

d m mule don't buck, I don't want but 

commend his judgment, and consider tht 
" his head was level,'* 

Black's Fork is approached at this statio 
in the Uintah Mountains, about 100 miles tc 
west, and empties into Green River, below C 
City. The bottom lands of this river, for 
above Bryan, are susceptible of in-igatic 
thought to be capable of raising small grai: 

Sweet- WATER Country. — The principal cit 
is called **The Sweet- water Country, are 
City ; next, Atlantic City ; next, Hami 
places contaan respectively, about 1,000, 2( 
population. They are situated four m 
The principal occupation of the citizens is q 
mining. Many of the mines are said to b< 
and yield good pay from the surface. Tl 
mines are on Sweet- water River, a.tributai 
River, which passes through very rich n: 
agricultural country. 

Wind River is a tributary of the Big I 
which empties into the Yellowstone. TJ 
abound in fish, including trout of excell 
The valleys and mountains furnish game iu i 
including deer, elk, antelope, moimtain she< 
cinnamon, brown, black and grizzly bears. 

Indian difficulties havo retarded mining, a( 
and business operations very much in the pa 

About 55 miles from South Pass, on W 
is BuffaUo Bull Lake. It is said that no boal 
ever fioated on its surface, the Indians beii 
perstitious about a famous old bull, who, a 
herd had been killed, plunged into this lake 
has often been seen and frequently been hea 
The Indians have a mortal fear of the li 
strange inhabitant, and few can be indue 
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tnre into iU waten. A. few wiutore eince.eoiDO IndiAnii 
Kv&t out cm tliG in- lo ciit ftfinh-hole, and had jiiflt com- 
plrtFil tlifir work when tliPj lieord tlia bull directly be- 
i>«>«th tbi^in, and dropping fishicig-tockle, knives and 
Uftnketa, thej fl>->l fur their lives, and conld never be 
preTul<^(l upon to go back - strange lake that — gcxid joke 
ou the '■ frieudlifs, " 

KetuniinK lo, and leaving Bryan, wo ascend Black's 
Fork, rroAMiug it twict>, and posH 

MARSTON — An unimportant ntatiou, eight niilps 

from Brj-uii. Simn after paHHJng tho stntiim, in the 

ntinhwai^l tliR old Mormon trail from Johnson 'h Ford 

•in <>iven River, 12 miles abitve Oreen Biver station, 

con be sn'ii oniing down a ravine. Th« route is 

mBrk»1 f">r wmie distance by a lino of telegraph jjoIps 

vhic-h lea.) lo Hneet-water. 

GUANUElt— Tm eight niileH wext of Maraton. The 

' but Kvven and a half mili'H of track iN'fore reachiui; 

thin station won laid down Iiy Jai^k ('aseinan in one day. 

^ thr etBtiun is iiamol fur an old settler, Mr. Granger, 

■ho kevpi a ranch iwur by. 

Joh! ^ter leaving this titation wo cruns a bridge over 

L Him's Fork, immediatelv at its junction with Bluck'n 

I F«k. 

[ Hin's Fork risest about forty miles to the nurth- 

, mt. in HiHlge's Piws. The bolloni lands of this 

I rtWMn art' very proilnctivo of grass ; the upjier [lortion 

ol Ibe TidlevM, ni'iir the mountains, ]irodne(i exu'llent 

biT.fTops. It is )iu]>|kih(hI that the ainall grains would 

lincinh here under irrigation, but the exp<Timeut has 

Mtet Ixi-ii trieil (lU a large acale, though the whole 

) nltj can Iw irrigateil with but little labor. 

I Ii Imi7, tho Uui<in Parillc Railroail Company snr- 

[ wwJ a route fntm this point— Ham's Fork— via 

UBkonFallH, Old'sFerrvouthoHnakeKiver, andUma- 

tilk til Portland, ()r<'(p>u. The route, as uiineyed, i» 

I Wmiles by milroail, :i]5 by steamboat 

1 AfliT crossing the bridgi* wo leave Black's Fork, 

' ^u<-h lirars away to the loft, as also the uhl stage 

Xxl, «liJeh follows np that slreani to Fort Bridger. 

^ niiirne is due west, following up the liiMih of the 

BuMruDT, whi<-h we cross and re-cn>ss sevend timoN 

; Miin> we reach Piiilmoiil, .W miles ahead, where we 

toII Wve it. Tho valley of tho stream is narrow, pro- 

. nring lage-bnish and greasewiiod in luiuna:ice, and 

PMiUy would iiruduce good cro[is, with irrigation. 

t'HrRCH IH'TTES— Is U-n milew from Orangem, 

, Iliistuited station for moss agates. 

Thno lieantifol stom-s are fonn<l along tlie lino of the 

■ '*J Iriim Oreen River to I'iiilmont, but in greater 
Fj'ii«i"ii here than at any other point near the nnuL 
In hiiue phtceH the ground is litendl^v i>aved with 

' "•^'Ri'ms. The flinlv Ixmiders vary in size from ai>e:i 
■V>l<Hit 6va inches in diameter. Tho oulHidi> of thesi- 
^^ is ilark gmy and a greeutHh blue iu sjiotK. 
™iiU tlie render eouclndf- to stop ()ver and hunt miwM 
JM^^ iinr lulvice would l>e : tiiko Your time and a 
"■fflT with Tou ; criick the rockw anit [H-bbles iM-nealh 
rwltvl; and when vou find one of the agate:*, if it 
•■i^dnll and rusty, "do not thn.w it away iu hiipes <if 
niihif apn-ttier one ; for often the dtiU-hKiking atone, 
*^ rightlr t'ut and dreoseil, is very Iveautiful and 
maalile. Vfint of the agat«s ore valuelctM, hut some 
"■t-'rvlieitutifiil, and will reodilv sell for fnim i50 

' Cfanrch Buttes station deriven its name from tlie 
fnliar f'trmatinn of tho naiidHton*' bluffs, which ex- 
CaJ fur manv miles i>n the lefl-haml side of Iho roatl : 
tttrsre alHiiit ten miles ilistunt. At the old Chnn-li 
Ball«a staliou, on the '*old overland stagu nwd,"— 



about nine miles to the south, they riM< in lofty domes 
and pinnikcles, which, at a ilistaiive. rfM'inble Ihi- fluted 
columns of some catliedral of the olden (itne, standing 
iu the midst of desolation ; its lofty tnrri'ti'd rnof alid 
towering spires rising far aliove the Murrounding couti- 
try: but on aear<>r apiironeli the srene chanties, and 
wo find a huge mass of sandstone, worn and wiislied by 

the elements until it has assumed ll utline of a 

church of the grandest dimensions, it Is'ing visDile for 
a great distance. Agiun westward, uiue mik-s, we [nhw 



I tWIlTER.— This station is nameil for Judge Carter 
I of Fort Briilger. This gentlennin lias n large ware- 
house at this jioint, where freight is rw^-ivtil fur Vir- 
I ginia City, Helena and Bannoek City, ^lontana Terri- 
I torr. This route is said ti> l)e MO miles slmrli-r than any 
I other road leading from tlio Union I'acide Railroad to 
I these cities. 

FORT ItRIIMiKK.— This post ix leu mih-i |o the 

south-east — over the blutfi. It was establixhed iu IHTHi, 

bv Genera) A. H. -Tohiisim. Latiludi- 41 di-c IK win. 

and 12 ««. ; longitude llll di'g. :W niin- and :W s.v. 

I Black's Fork, which run« through the iviilreof tlie 

! porodoground, affords eTccUi-ut watiT, an<l with Smith's 

Fork, a stri'am fiv miles K.iuth-eii.-i|, iitr..rd* as Hue 

I tntut as there is in the iiinutrv. 

ThediiefiiftheShoshon<'->. Wa-ili-u-kii-, wlii'Mcpielnrv 
will bo found on page .'>1, is ulniost alwars nt this 

I p^ He is a very kind, lixivridde India id has 

boon the steadfast friend of the whites for nuuiy yi-ars. 




Fs nniKUKK 



Tliirt )Mwt va* nanW after Jwrt Itun-iru. II..- r.- 
nowned hunt.T. tmp|H'r im.l guid.'. «li.' ln.d ». tliw 
c■mnt^^- n.arlv l..df a e.iiturv. iS,-.- |-..rtriiii iil-.w. i 

■•.Tim"' Bfidger is uu,l..ubi.dly tl i.»i n-i.-»l 

of all the old nlitiuM men, :>nd early [ -f. ni ..nr f.ir 

westi-ni e..unlr»-. 'nin.ugh the .^.un.■-y of W. .V. 
Carter, of Fort ^ri.lp-r, we have l»>i-« (uruialiM wi.li a 
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Am pielove of Mr. Bridger, and a Bhort sketch of his 
miKiil life — from which we condense. 

^ Jim ** was bom in Richmond, Vir^nia — sometime 
tiie last of the last century — and while he was 
■nail, hiB parents emifprated to St. Louis, Mo., 
■borUy after their arrival, they both died of an 
then prevailing in that city. Having no one 
to or care for him, he engaged to accompany a 
pnfof trappers who were then fitting out for atrip 
B8» Bodcy Mountains. 

^ ^ ' * * T devoid of even the cfjmmonest mdimonts 

aon, he crossed the then almost wholly un- 

•nd traddess plains, and plungetl into the path- 

Greatly attracteil by the novelty of 

at that time quito profitable, he entered 

upon the business; bemg naturally shrewd, 

^.^jeadng a keen facultv of ol)servation, he cure- 

■tadied the habits of the beaver, and profiting by 

obtained from the Indians — with whom 

rflhifllij associated, and with whom he lM^*iime u great 

-he soon liecame one of tlie must expert trap- 

•nd hnnterH in the mountains. 

to satisfy his curiosity, a natural fondness for 
tin scenery, and a roving diHposition, he traver- 
I oonntr^ in every direction, sometimes in com- 
with Indians, but oftener alone — lie familiarized 
with every mountain peak, evcrj' gorge, every 
and erery lan<l mark in the country'. He pursue<l 
tnpfHng expeditions north to tho British poHses- 
■oath to Mexi(x>, and west to the Pacific Ocean. 
ly he l)ecame acquainted with all the tribes 
in tlie country, and by long intercoiis** with 
learned their language, and became familiar with 
signs. Ho adopted their habits; ctmformed to 
enstoms, became imbueil with all their suner- 
and at length excelled them in Htrati'g;^'. The 
stories told by Bridger are numt^rous, but 
not the space for a "specimen." 
after Tears when it l>ecame ncxM^ssar}* to send mili- 
espeaitions through tlie ftir western €*onntr}% 
Oovemment emplov<Hl Bridger as a gui<le, and Ins 
tumeif to gooil account as an inter- 
oC Indian language. 
He is now living in the vicinity of Kansas City, Mo., 
outlived the sphere of his usefulnc^ss, thent 1m*- 
h|g BO longer any portion of the West unexplored, and 
harfMT lesehed the period of second childlKXHl. 
I As fins post is one of g^eat historic interest, we pul»- 
||A Ae following 

r^ ICEMORIES OP FORT BRIDGER, 

|MA we handeil to us by <me of our friends, who 
i vith tiie first party of soldiers who arrived at the 

the fort now stands : 

*Wagly in the winter of IST)?, on the 2:M of Xovem- 

IjB^ Ae windfl were blowing cold and bleak over the 

' ridg«»s surrounding Bridger — a town with 

it name, but nothing but a name exiM>pt an 

Imiiding with tlie appelati<m of furt attaehiMl 

^taOtliythe Mormons, and surronntleil by a siiiall 

~ \midchrvattxdf\friMr j)ierci»«l f«>r three six-iMmnd 

howitzers. 

U. 8. forces, iy»niprising the fifth, seventli and 

InfbntXT, sec(mddrago<»nH, and four comimnieN of 

artillery, tho whole under ironunand <»f Briga- 

" Albert Si<ln«'V Johnson, were on their wav 

fl^eCity. The fifth, under Major BuggK's: the 

J nnder Colonel Morrison ; the seeond drago«>ns, 

Golonel Howe; the fourth artillery, under Major 

i; enteretl Bridger on the 23d of Novemln^r, and 

led a camp; while a ]»urt of the supply tniin 

lying the expedition. ninnlH-rtng at least h*A) 

behind, delay eil by the heavy snows, en- 



tirely separated from the command, and forced to en- 
camp about one mile from each other on the Big and 
Little Handy Rivers. [ Note, — Th<?se streams are tribu- 
taries of Green River on the east, rising near South 
Pass, alxmt 1(50 miUHi north of Bridger. ] 

** While encamiH»d there, a party of Mormons under 
command of Orson Pratt, the generalissimo of the so- 
called Monnon Legicm, nssist<Hl by one Fowler Wells, 
another fonnidable leiuler of the Mormon church mili- 
tant, dashed in and surrounded the trains in the €lark 
hours of the night, ctnupletely surprising the entire 
party, not one esc*aping to give the alarm. After taking 
the arms and etpiipments from tht^ men, they gave them 
a very limited amount of provisions to last t hem thnmgh 
to Leavenworth, KansiLs, allowing them at the rate of 
five head of cattle for twenty men, and then started 
them oflf in the wilderness to reach that phict^ — aliout 
1,(XK) miles distant — with no wt^apons other than their 
p<M:ket knives with whieh to protect theniHelvfS against 
the Indians, or to procure game when th«*ir limit4*<l sup- 
ply of provisions sh<mld IxKnmie exhausted. After ao- 
complishing this soldi«Th% hunume and ( hristian act, 
the Monuons s<*t fire to the train, bnrning up <>vervthing 
which they could not carrv away, and retreati'd, driving 
the stock with them, whilt* those left to starve turned 
their fiu.vs eastward. There were 2.'k) s<mlM in that do- 
spoileil party; only th/ht ot whom ever riuelusl the 
b<)rder settlements; the knife of the sav:ige, and star- 
vation, finishing the crnel work U'gun by the tm rriful 
Mormons. Tlie snrvi v« »rs reai*lu»d Leaven wort h in •lune, 
18r>8, bringing the sad intelligeno«! of the fate of their 
comrades. 

'*The l(»ss of these trains nect^ssarily cut short the 
supplies in Bridger. The trtnips wen* put on nhort ra- 
titms, and, to add to their horr«»r, the l»«>ef rnittle uecom- 
panying the exi>edition hod nearly all frozt*n to d«'ath, 
leaving but a few heatl in i*amp. 

** At Block Fork, the <*onimand lost over 34N) head in 
one night; the h<»rses and muU^ dying in alntiit an 
equal ratio. Before reaching Bridger, the dnigcKUis 
were com])ell(Ml to leave their saddleH whieh they bnried 
in the snow, the horses lH*ing unable to earry them. The 
animals wertM*om]M41(Hl tosul»siHt onMige-bniHh tortw4>- 
thirdsof the time, andth(*n, to obtain tliis fibronsnhnib, 
they were eonipt*lIf*<l t-t* remove snow S4*vend f«»«*t deep. 
The menhadno(»ther fnel; no water onl van they meltM 
snow, for thn*e weeks iM'fore n*aehing briilger. 

** When the newH arrived at the camp that the trains 
were destroy(*d, the tnM>pK immediately began to f(»nigo 
for anything that w:is palatable, wril knowing that no 
supplies eonld reiu'h them U^fore lat<* in tli«* spring'. The 
snow was then, on an averogf, from >\\ to ni'Vi-n f«i»t 
deep, and tht> pime had mostly left the hills. The ra- 
tions were iiiiniediat«*ly n-duet'd on*' li.ilf, but fViMi tlii** 
pittance failed on the 2f*th day of Ft iTuary, whi-n «»ne 
nimrter nition iht man was isNUvtl, Uing tin- hi^t of all 
their st«»n*s. Twi» bM) jHrnndn ^at*kH of fi^nr wcrt* Sf*- 
cured by Major F.. U. S. I'anby, who gave for them 
^VM\ in p»ld. Thi'V w««re pliutil in hin tent, whieh 
stood wlit>re the oKl fi:ig MatT now >tamlH, and \\v ^up- 
(MimMl his tn*asurt^ w^'ure. 

** Hut that night a ])arty of men 1»eIonginkMi> ('om- 
imny I, 10th Infant n*, i>imman«l«il by Lieutenant 
Slarshall, moile a eo"/> tV* tnf on thr tt- nt. ]»nl1ing out 
the pins and throwing the tent itxf-r th** a-t«ini^hfd 
Maj<»r, biit seenrimr the tl'»ur, wi*h whieh thfV t'scn|>cd 
in thi* darkness, and sm*«*tvd«*d in hiding: it aUmt a 
mile fp>!aeanip, in tht» Kii^e-bru-h. All w.ih onifuKiMn 
The long r«>ll was beaten; the tr>»*)|w ttirncti tMit and 
answered to thrir names, no tme U*ing rliftt-nt. S» th«» 
matter ende«l for tht* time. Tlit* next day, at guanl 
mcuint, the Major commenced a iM*nuiual M*arch aui«mg 
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the tents for his flour. He found — ^what ? In one tent, 
two men were cooking a piece of mule meat ; in another, 
ho found five men cutting up the frozen skin of an 
ox, preparatory to making soup of it, the only other 
ingredient to the savory mess being a little flour. 
Overcome by the sight of so much wretchedness, 
the Major sat down and cried at his inability to assist 
them. He asked the men if they could obtain 
nothing better to eat, and was answered in the negative. 

**Tho severity of the suffering endured by the men 
nearly demoralized them, still they went out foraging, 
dragging their wasted forms through the enow with 
great difficulty. Some would meet with success in their 
hunts at times; others would not. The mules and 
horses wero either killed and eaten by the men, or died 
of cold and hunger, which left them without the Tueans 
of supplying their camp with wood, only as they iiauled 
it themselves. But the men did not jnurmur. Twenty 
or thirty would take a wagon and haul it five or six 
miles to the timber, and after loading it with wood, 
haul it to camp. Each regiment hauled its own wood, 
thus seen ring a daily supply. Some days a stray creature 
would be slain by the hunters, and there would be 
rejoicing in the camp once more. 

** Early in the spring of 1858 most of the men de- 
parted for Salt Lake City, leaving companies B, D and 
K. of the 10th Infantry, and company F, 7th Infantry. 
Twenty-seven men from each company were detailed to 
go to the pineries, 25 miles away, to cut timber with 
which to erect quarters. On arriving in the pinery, 
they found an old saw mill^and race, which had been 
used by the Mormons, and evcn"thiug convenient but 
the necessary machinery. Luckily the quarter-master's 
department had the required machinery, and soon they 
had a. saw mil Lin good running order. By the 15th of 
September, 1858, the quarters were up and ready for 
use. They were large enough for five companies, includ- 
ing a chapel, hospital, sutler's store, guard house, etc. 

**The Fourth of July, 1858, was duly observed and 
honored. The flag staff was raised in the centre of the 
parade ground, the flag hoisted by Major Canby, and 
prayers said by Major Cfatliu, and the Fourth of July 
was duly celebrated. 

**0n the 23d of September, 1858, a large train of 
supplies arrived, causing great joy among the troops. 
Two days later three long trains of supplies filed through 
the place on the way to Salt Lake City." 

Returning to the railroad again, 

DRIDGH^R — Is a station ten miles west of Carter. 
For the next two stations we shall ascend rapidly. 
The bluffrt arc nearer and we cross and re-cross the 
** Muddy " very often, the little stream being nearly as 
crooked as the streets in Boston. 

LEROY — ^A side track, is five miles from Bridger. 
Near here the old overland road comes down the moun- 
tains, cnissing the railroad to the west, at Burns' old 
rancho, the route marked by the line of telegraph poles. 
Three miles west, on this stage road, are the Soda 
Springs. 

PIEDMONT— Is ten miles from Leroy. The 
country is rough and broken, and the road is very 
crooked, almost doubling back on itself in places. The 
track is laid over many long and high trestle bridges, 
which, during the past year, have been nearly all filled 
up with gravel. 

To the south, tho long range of the Uintah Mountains 
can be seen, well timbered with pine and cedar. A great 
many ties were obtained in this section while the road 
was being constructed. At present the principal occu- 
pation of the citizens of Piedmont appears to be the 
burning of charcoal. 



ASPEN. — After leaving Piedmont, the grade of th 
road is very heavy and passes through six long sno^ 
sheds in the nine miles traveled. This station is th 
next in height to Sherman, on the line of the Unio 
Pacific. Elevation, 7,835 feet ; is 977 miles from Sa 
Francisco, and 937 from Omaha, situated on the lowei 
pass over the Uintah Mountains. The station derivi 
its name from the high mountain to the north, callc 
** Quaking Asp." The summit of this mountain 
covered with snow during the most of the year. Tl 
** quaking asp," or aspen, a species of poplar, grows i 
profusion in the gulches and on the side of the mom 
tain. The "old overland stage road" winds aroni 
the northern base, while the railroad girds its southei 
borders, nearly encircling it between the old and ne^ 
deca^ and death marking the one, life, energy ai 
growing strength, the other. 

Leaving Aspen, the train passes through three loi 
snow-sheds and one tunnel, and after five miles of do^ 
grade arrives at 

HILIjIARD. — Here can be seen, to the right, 
great number of kilns for burning charcoal. The woe 
used is pine, hauled from the mountains to the sontl 
ward. In each kiln is placed 25 cords of wood, whic 
yields about 40 bushels of coal to the cord. 

Discoveries of gold, hard coal, sulphur springs, an 
an oil well are reported near by, but as yet have n< 
created much excitement. 

Two miles from Hilliard, to the right of the road, ^ 
come to the site of old 

Beab River Crrr, of early railroad days, but no 
entirely deserted. It is situated in a little valley i 
the mouth of a ravine, where the old overland sta^ 
road comes down from the north of Quaking Af 
Mountain. At one time this place was quite populon 
and was supposedjikely to become a permanent tow 
At this point the 9Qiigns and gamblers who had be< 
driven from point* to point westward, made a 8tan< 
congregating m latge numbers. They swore that th< 
would be driven no farther ; that here they would sta; 
and fight it out to the bitter end. The town containc 
about 1,000 law-abiding people, and when the roug] 
felt that trouble was coming on them, tliey withdrc 
to the hills and organized for a raid on the tow 
Meanwhile some of the roughs remained in the tow 
and among them were three noted garroters, who hi 
added to the long list of their orimes that of mnrde 
The citizens arose, seized and hnng them. In this a 
they were sustained b^ all law-abiding people, also I 
the Index, a paper which had followed the road, b 
was then published liere. This hastened the conflic 
and on the 19th of November, 1868, the roughs « 
tacked the town in forc^e. This attack was repulsed 1 
the citizens, though not until the Bear river riot hj 
cost sixteen lives, including that of one citizen. Tl 
mob first attacked and burned the jail, taking then 
one of their kind who was confined there. They ne 
sacked tlie office and destroyed the material of tl 
Frontier Indcx^ which was situated in a buildii 
close to the railroad, on the south side. Elated wi 
their success, the mob, numbering ai)out 800 we! 
armed desperadoes, marched over to the north sid 
up the main street, and made an attack on a store b 
longing to one of the leading merchants. Here th< 
were met with a volley from Henry rifles, in .the hant 
of brave and determined citizens, who had collected : 
the store. The mob was thrown into confusion, ar 
fled down the street, pursued by the citizens, aboi 
thirty in number. The first volley and the runnii 
fight left fifteen of the desperadoes dead on the stree 
The numl>er of wounded was never ascertained, bi 
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rpral tNNli(>H were ftftcrwanls fonnd in tlie (^chen 
i] Among the rocks, where tliej* liatl crawled avay 
1 (Itcl- Otin pitiscii wan nlain in the attack od the 
I, From thin time the runghit abandoned the citj. 
rbe t< ivti decliDed na booh as the road was l)uilt past 
anil nuw there ia nothinff left t« m&rk th« place, ex- 
it a f«'W old chiiniiejH, broken bottles and scattered 
tferotiiiR. PnaniiiRon, thoblufbaro high and broken, 
uiitg olooe to thu roud, leaving but a narrow vallej. 
HIL.l'IS— A aidatrack, ih (hr<'i> mil<>s from HtllianI 
■nd Lfiie l>e,rond tlie old city — but our train does not 
ip. About one mile from MUlia, we croua a trestlx 
iJfro OlNtft^-t long, over 

Bear ItivEiL— Tliirt ntream riscH altout sixty miles to 
eaontli in the Uirituh and WahHatch MuiintaiDH. It 
IS noau J tributarii'H, whicli altound in vi-ry flne trout. 
nite a buninitiH ih CHrrictl on in catching and salting 
lem for the tnuli'. The river here niun almost ilui! 
orth, Ui Pnrl Ni'ut Onp. Before reaching the Gap, it 
MK* tliniu(-li Ittiir LaKt<, and the valley of that name. 
The lale. friiiii which it tukt'S itx name, is in reality a 
ndeuiii^ of Bi'ur River. It is ubout 15 roilcn long bj 
Kven wide, anil (.luitaihH plenty of trout and other fish. 
There »re wome pretty Mormon settlfmentH at different 
puints along the liiki- xtiore. 

Bear Liiki- Valley in a iKiint of pjeat interest on ac- 
montof the fertility of tlieaoil, its romantic situation, 
tbe beikoliful and grand scenery uf rock, lake and 
Bonntain in that n'-ighlKirhood. The valley lies in 
BirhC'ouDly, theimiHtiiorthenioonnty in Utah Tem- 
lon, uid iii'alHint 2-'i niilea long, witli a varying width. 
Tbtre is a reiHirt, whieJi is strongly believed by soma 
U tkF oil) settten, and it is sustained by Indian tradi- 
tion, ttwt aMpiatic monaters, whose shapes arc difficult 
InilMnilie, inhabit these watern. Whethcrthis be the 
(Me lit Dot wo do not pretend to say, but this wo du 
bww— We uerer saw theiu. 

Theeutire region is wild and picturesque, and would 
wllri-puy thi^ tourist for the time spent in visiting it 
AbqttHluulcHtlixtnnt, (o the nortli, are the for-fameil 
Snlt SuiiigH of Idaho, aituated in OueiiU Cijuntv, 
Miho Territory. 

Tht luuttl routeH bv which this vallev is reached, ore 
tii()R<leu or Itrighaiii Citv. By the former tbo routu 
■ ilwstet; by the latter, abetter riMul. Should we leave 
l^ien. Tepr<>r<-ed up <>gdeu ca£ou for 12 nnles, across 
(Mrn Vsllev, niid over B rough mountain roiul, a dis- 
hun-uf over W miles further, into Bear Lake Valley 
IttitBriRhaniOily, we tak«thc Utah Northern Boil- 
ndltisSiuithlleld. Hyde Pork, to Franklin, then turn 
W. Distance al-iut ]65 miles. 

At Purt Neuf (iap, Iho river turns, and thence its 
foniw it nearly ilne south, until it empties into Great 



Salt Lake, near the town of Corinne. The (wane of 
the river ean best l>e understood when wesay that it re- 
sembles the letter U in ahape. From where it rises it 
runs due north to latitude 12 deg. 30 min., then sud- 
denly turning, it runs south to latitude 41 deg. 43 min., 
before it finds the lake. Within this bend lies the 
Wahautch Mountains, a spnr of the Uintah, a rugged, 
rongli, bold, but narrow range. 

We now return to tlie nNul, and pass down the valley, 
cross Yellow Creek, one of the tributaries of Bear 
Biver, anil nine miles fn)m Millis, arrive at 

EVANSTON Tliis Ih a regulnr entiu^ slotiaii, 

where trains from the east and west stop 3(1 minuli<s for 
dinner. The railrouil company have erected a 2(>-st»U 
ronnd-house, repair shops, hotel, freight and passenger 
buildings, and the place has improved otherwise very 
ninch. It now contains B)>out GIK) inliabitonts. Eleva- 
tion 6,835 feet. 

Evanston is the county seat at Uintali Connly, Wyo- 
ming, 957 miles from either Omalia or Ban P'rancisco, 
J'mt hat/ u-ay between the Alissouri and the PadJBe 

The railroad was iiimpleled to this plan- Inir in the 
fall of IHTiH, and alargo amount of freight was <leli*er- 
ed hero for Salt Lake Valley an<l Mi>nt.uin. 

Haw-mills supply InmN-r for all Iih'hI purposes from 
the almost ineihaufltiblc pine forestson lleor River, to 
the southward. 

About three miles cost to the right of the nioil, aad 
of Bear Biver Valley, is located the town of 

Alma.— Here ore loeat«daome of the must valuable 
coal mines on the road, and which supply largo nuouti- 
tiea to tlte railroad oumpanv. The mineaarc said to be 
very extensive, easily wrirknl, yielding ecmX of good 
(luality, and employ about ROD men, most of which ara 
Chinese. From 150 to 200 cor loads are sliipped from 
Alma per day to towna on the line of the Centnd Paciflo 
railro«id, to "Virginia City, Oohl Hill, and Canon in 
Nevada, and to San FrancJHoo. Tlie Union PaHHealao 
uses large quantities of this cool. 

A branch railnmd has been constnirted to the minei^ 
leading off abont half a mile north of Evanston. 

Soon after leaving Evanston we leave Bear river to 
the right, and follow up a beautiful little valley, eleven 
miles to 

WAHS.VTCH.— This sUtion waa once a regular 
eating station, with round-honse and maehine shops of 
(he company locateil hen- ; but a change has been made 
to Evanslcin, and the jdaw is now deserted. 

Clame is found in the hills— deer, elk, and ontelopa. 
In the Uintah and Wahsatch ranges, brown, black and 
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On leBTing Widisatch, ve aniTe at the divide and 
head of Echo cafion, one half mile distaDt. Here we 
find the longeHt tunnel on the road, 770 feet in length, 
ont throngh hard red clay and sand etona When the 
tunnel was completed, it was approached from the east 
by two long pieces of trestle vork, one of which was 
230 feet long and 80 feet high ; the other, 460 feet long 
and 75 feet high, which have been recently filled in 
with earth. The tunnel opens to the westward, into a 
beautiful little cafion, wiUi a narrow strip of graasy 
bottom land on either side of a miniature stream, 
known as the North Fork of Echo. The hills are 
abrupt, and near the road, leaving scarcely more than 
room for a roadway, including the grassy land referred 
to. Along these blnfis, on the left hand, side of the 
stream, l£e road-bed has been made by cutting down 
theaideflof the hills and filling hollows, in some places 
from 60 to T5 feet deep. 

Before the tunnel was completed, the road was laid 
temporarily from the divide into Echo csflou by a Z or 
idgzag track, which let the cars down to the head of the 
cation. The great difficulty to overcome by the railroad 
company in locating the road from this point into Salt 
Lake Valley was the absence of spurs or sloping hills to 
carry the grade. Every thing aeems to give way at 
onoe, and pitch headlong away to the level of the lake. 
The rim, or outer edge of the table lands, breaks 
abmptlv over, and the streams which make out from 
this table land, instead of keeping their usual grade, 
seem to cut through the rim and drop into the valley 
below, there being no uplands to carry them. 

By the present line of road, the cars eater Echo caQon 
proper at the little station of 

CASTtE BOCK.— This station derives its name 
from the long line of sand stone bluffe on the right hand 
side of the cation, which are worn and torn away until, 
in the distance, they have tlie appearance of the old 
feudal castles, so often spoken of, but so seldom seen, 
by modern fouriats. Fur a long distance these rocks 
line the right hand bank of the cailon, their massive red 
sand stone fronts towering from 500 to 2,000 feet above 
the little valley, and bearing the general name of "Castle 
Bocks." . 

The oars descend the caQon amid some of the grand- 
est and wildest scenery imaginable. We do not creep 
along as though we miatruBtcd onr powers, but with a 
snort and roar the engine plunges down the defile, 
which momentarily increases to a gorge, only to be- 
come, in a short distance, a grand and awful chasm. 
About seven miles below Castle Rock, tlie traveler can 
behold the natural bridge, a conglomerate formation, 
spanning a cleft in the wall on the right hand side. 
This 

HANGING ROCK— Of Echo bos more than a 
local reputatioD. (See page 47.) It gave the name 
to one of the overland stage stations, when the comple- 
tion of this road was— but in the dreams of its sanguine 
firojectors— an undefined and visionary thing of the 
□tore. 

The left hand side of the cailon presents but few 
attractions compared with the bolder and loftier bluffs 
opposite. The wall breaks away acidreccdes iji sloping, 
grassy hillsides, while we know nut what lies beyond 
Uiese walls to our right, for they close the view in 
that direction. Wall, solid wall, broken wall, walls of 
sand stone, walls of granite, and walls of a cooglomcrato 
ot both, mixed with clay, rise far above us, and shiit 
from our vision whatever lies beyond. 

Thebeautiesof Elcho cafion are so many, so majestic, 
BO awe inspiring in their sublimi^, that there is little 
ase in calling the traveler's attention to them. But as 



wfj rush swiftly along, seemingly beneath tbes 
ing heights, vtn cati note some of the most pr 
features. 

Tlie only difficulty will be that one will ha 
them all, as the cars thunder along, waking th 
amon^ these castellatcHl monuments ot red roc) 
towering domes and frowning buttresses gave t 
to this remarkable opening in the Wahsatol 
tiiins. Four miles below Hanging Rock the w 
ill massive majes^— the prominent features 
canou. Rain, wind and time have combined to 
tlip.ra, but in vain. Centuries have come lu 
xince that mighty convulsion shook the eart 
centre, when Echo and Weber cafions epmng 
istence — twin children — whose birth was hers 
throes such as the earth may never feel ag! 
Htill the mighty wall of Echo remains, bidding 
alike to time and liis co-laborers — the elemec 
hauga the delicate fret and frost work from th 
Rtill the pillar, oolumn, dome and spire stanc 
forth in all their grand, wild and weird beau! 
trniice the traveler, and fill his mind with 



About six miles below Hanging Rock, up on 
niotit heights of the towering Clio's, a thousf 
above the bed of tlie cafion, can be seen the : 
tioiis erected by the Mormons to defend tl 
against the army under Johuson, sent ont in 
Uncle Bam. These fortifications consist of 
roeka, placed on the verge o( the precipice, wh: 
to be toppled over on the heads of the soldien 
but the experiment was never made, so the r 
main, to be used on some other foe, or as the e* 
of a people's folly. 

On goes the engine, whirling ns post castli 
dral, towering column and nigged battlemei 
ravines which cut the walls from crest to base . 
chasms, shooting over bridges and flying p 
under the overhanging walls, (see Steaiuboa 
page 67,) when, after crossing Echo creek tb 
times in tweuty-six miles, wo rush past the '' 
Cave and Piilpit Rock, our engine giving 
scream ot warning to the brakemen, who, " t 
on the brakes," bring the train to a stop, anc 
out once more to eiamine the oounby, Web 
and Echo City station. 

Before we take final leave of Echo caflon we 
late on incident, thrilling in its nature, but 
ending without serious results, whieJi oocurr* 
during the construction of the road from Echo 
the month of Welier, oiid is known as 

Paddt Miles' Riiie. — Mr, Miles, or "Paddy, 
was familiarly called, was foreman to the Ci 
Brothers, who laid the track of the Union Faeif 
One morning, Paddy started down Echo cailoi 
l(>i:g train of flat cars, sixteen in number, load 
ties and iron rails for the road below Echo Cit] 
were then, as now, the station, switches, et 
reader will remember tliat from the divide 
mouth of Echo cafion is heavy grade, no level ] 
which cam would slack their speed. 

The train had proceeded but n few milc« d 
cafion, going at a livelv rate, when the engineer 
cred that the train hod parted, and four loaded I 
been left behind. Where the train parted tb 
was easy, hence that portion attached to the loo 
liad gained about half a mile on the stray car 
when discovered, thev were on heavy grade and 
down on the train with lightning speed. What 
be done ? The leading train coiild not atop 
them up, for, at the rate ot speed at which th 
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ipro««bing, & rolliiiioii wonld nbiTer both trains, dc- 
w^ng tbeia luii] the liven ot lliono on iNtord. 
riko^re vn« two in«D, DiitrkmiMi, od Uio loose cars, 
o rxiiplit put on the brakes, and stop the niiiawuy. 
e thistle was Miiiindeal, but they heard it not; thej- 
r^ f Mt aalt-ep Ix-liind the pile of tieit. On cnme thi' 
t, fiirlT bouiidinff (rum the track iu their un)|fiii<ie<l 
**«1, Boil Bwayshot tlie locomotive and train. Away 
v flew, on, aruiiiid curvea and over bridges, past 
iy jioiiitH and bold hcailluiida ; on with tho apci-il of 
^ wmd, l>ut uo fHHter thaii caoiu the curs l»eLind 
■m- 

■' I-et on the atfam," criwl Taddy, iin.l with tlif 
F**tle chuck <>p(-n, with wild terri)>le Hcrefiniii of tho 
[us*tl*, till' li>ciiiuotivn))liing<'il through the gOTg<-, the 
ir wnigbty nick* m'uding back the KcrcamK in a tliou- 
ukI ringing echoes. 

"Off with the ties," shouted Pmldj, oiici' more, ns 
it ^rhistle sliouted it.s warning to the slation men 
ihf -1 tn keep the track straiglit and froe. for there wuh 
go tini^ to iMUiw — that t^Trible train van cloxi' on to 
ihfm. snd if they enllided, the ciinnn would han- a 
btrful it(-ni added to its hiHtor^'. On went the train 
pvt tbe side-tntoku, the almost fnmtic men thn>wing 
<C thntien, in h<>peti that some of them wonhl remain 
Mtlwtnrf-k. thntw off the mnaw:kyH, and thnH mivi- the 
tonatil Irikin. Down tho g')rgi> they pluiigeil, the ter- 
nrkiwpiugchiHn bvtliew, leaping along — almost flv- 
iat, ui<l one, who told us the tide— while the l(x-o)n'i>- 
tiw rtmined everv iron nervi- to gnin on itw dn-adeil 
tuUowr. Again tho wild wrenm of the Ii>con)<>tive of 
"■witcliwi open." rung out on tho ui rami was heart] 
uid nmlmttoiHl in Kcho Cit^v. Tho trouble won nnr- 
■"•fd. wt known, but the switches wero ri'ody, and if 
lk(]>«i]ii]g train had but the distance it could pnits on 
ttd lite following can lio switche<l <iff tlii> track, an<t al- 
""iltaspend their force against the niountHin side. 
On ihcil tiio loeiimotire, like an arrow from the Ixiw. 
*• iD»n throwing over the ties until the tniin whs well 
Mfrti nnioBil'Hl, whi'ti jiwt as they were clow to the 
*i^e by which the train arrivcHatthostiiticm, lliey aaw 
■tadrisdiHlrtirs strike a tie, or something e.|«uliyof 
•^Tif, and with a desjHTiite plunge rush down the 
|{w»inbaiikmeMl, iiilothiUittle valley, and creek b.b.w. 
""QJireaks, " sen-itrntil the engine, and in a iuoin>-nt 
•w the cars entcnil l-lclio City, and were quietly 
Winftiin the side-trnek for further developments. 
•WMtiteil crowd, nlanni-d bv (he repcatcil whistling. 
■H«mn infonne.1 of the cunsii of these wrcims. and 
rent n]i tliu trui^k to Ihu scene of the dis- 




aster, to bring in the dead bodies of the nnfortnnrt« 
Dutchmen, who were surely crashed and torn in pieces. 
Wlien they arrived at tlie aceuo of the disaster, they 
found the poor unfortunatcH sitting ou the bank, nmuk- 
ing their pipes and unharmed, mviug jnst woke up. 
The first they knew of the trouble woa when they were 
pitched away from the broken ears on tin- soft green 
award. Tho debris of cur fnuiies, wheels andtii-Hgave 
them the lirst intimation tbi'v hud received tliat some- 
thing was the matter. 

Directly aheiul of our train, an it emergen from Echo 
cailou, coming in from the Kouth, is 

Wgber Bivick. It rises in the Wahsateh Mountuns, 
70 miles to tho simth, its waters lieing supplied bj 
thonsandn of springH, many larger trilintnrieM, and tha 
everlasting MiowMof tbix mgged iiiounlain range. It 
emptien into Ihtf <lrt-at Salt Lake, just lielow OgdcD, 
nliout ra niih-H from Echo Cit^-. The valley uf th« 
WeU'r. from Echo City, ui> to its Hour<-e. ia reryfer^ 
tile, and thickly Mettled by tho MormiuiH. Three mites 
alK)ve thin station is Chulk ereek, where a tliio co*!- 
liank has Ix-eu discovert-d. Three luili-s iH'yond tbiii 
point is Coalville, a Mormon settlement of 1,(M>0 in- 
habitants — A thriving village. Itfl nami- is derived 
from tho carbon if eroiiH formations eiisling there. Tbe 
ool-lieiU are citeuHive, some of the veins U-ing of 
giHKl quality, others U'lng lignite. Thi-HuniniitdiUBly 
iiailrond, n narrow -gaugi-, is compleli-d f roni EidioCity 
to Coalville, wven miles. 

Seven miles )>eyond Coalville is the pli-asont village 
of Winship, situated at the junction of KilviT ereek 
and Welier river, containing l,fllNt inhabitants. The 
"old stagn road" foUowisl up Welwr to this point, 
thenco np Silver creek via rarlev Park, and tlieue* tu 
Salt Lake Citv, Til) niile^ distant from »ho. 

Paki,ry Pa'kk. Thin is a luanliful valley on the 
old stagn roiul, alsiut Hvo miles long by thnn- mile* 
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J fertile, 



grain. Several li mid ml si 
themselves homes. There is a fine h-tel. onci- kept as 
a stage ntation, now kept bv William Kimball, eldest 
xou of Heber C. Fioh, in aiiy desiriil qnanlitr, <.iui be 
ciinglitin thcstn>ams, and game of nninv varieties, iu- 
eluding deer and Wnr, inliabit the adjoining luoun- 
tains. It is ono of Hiose pleasant places where one 
bive.i to linger, regrets to leave, and longs to visit 
again. We eanicHtlv lulvise tourists to visit it; tliev 
will not regri-t a w.-elt or mouth among the hilU and 
ntreiint of the np)>er Wi'Iht. Si-ar thin [siint gold 
and silver mines have U-eti discoveriil, which pnive 
toU> ven- rich, and the pros) H-ets uow are 
thiit the ■■Park" will Uctune quite a 
mining ci'i I tr>'. 

Ki'lnniing, we stop a few moments at 
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inn, tin-v turn to the right 
the bime of the cliff on the right 
Pul|>it It.><-k (M-.- illuMrati.m.t and 
stage rancbe on the left. juM wh-r. 
p«-ttrs that we must pili^li off into th< 
rU-li>w. 
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lik<- to hunt and li-h-when n Huv of a few 
.bv»- wonld If )>i>»w d %erv pleasanllv 

i-halk crm-k. SiUer er.'.'k. Ik-h.. .•r.-ek, 
and WeWr river affonl e\itllent taunting, 
while sntelotH- an- shot ncM'thecit.v. Tbe 
mountains abound iu bear, dei-r aud elk. 
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Echo contains abont 250 inhabitants, iactudin)^ tboae 
settlers near hy and the railroad employees. Coal beds, 
exteosiTe ones, are found uear by, as well oa an indefi- 
nite quantity of iron ore, which mnst possess a market 
value, sooner or later. 

Near Echo Cih-, across the Weber, a ravine leads up 
the mountain side, vrinding and turning around among 
the gray old crags, until it leads into a beautiful little 
dell, in the centre of which reposes a miniature lakelet, 
shut in on all sides by the bills. It is a charming, 
beautiful, tiny little gem, nestled amid a gray, grand 
Bettiiur of granite peaks and pine clad gorges — a speck 
of deuoate etherealizeU beauty amid the strength and 
runedneaa of a coarser world. 

WxBKIt Canyos. — To give a minute deseription of this 
remarkable place we cannot attompt, oa it would fill a 
volume were its beauties fully delineated, and each 
point of interest noted. But as one of the grand and 
remarkable features of the road it demands a notice, 
however meagre, at our hands. For about 40 miles 
the river rushes foaming along, between two massive 
mountain walls, which close Oie landscape on either 
hand. Now, the torrent plunges over some mighty 
rock which has fallen from the towering cliff; anon, it 
whirls around in frantic struggles to escape from the 
boiling edd^, tbenee epringing forward over a short, 
smooth rapid, only to repeat the plunge again and 

r'n, until it breaks forth into the plains, whence it 
es away toward the lake, as thuu^ eihansted with 
its wild journey through the cailon. 

In passing down the caiion , the traveler shonld closel v 
watcl^ for freah objects of wonder and interest will 
spring suddenly into sight on either hand. 

From Echo Citv, the cars speed along the banks of 
the Weber for about four miles, when they enter the 
Narrows of Weber caBon, through which the road is 
cut for two miles, most of the way in the side of the 
steep mountain that drops ite base in the river-bed. 
Shortly after entering the Narrows, the 

OiTB Tbourakd MiuE TuBK is passcd — 
a thrifty branching pine — bearing on its 
trunk a sign-board that tells the western 
bound traveler that he has passed over 
l,000miles of railway from Omsba. This I 
living milestone of nature's planting has ,^ ■ 

long marked this place ; long before the I '*:,. 

hamy Mormim passed down this wild I ^^vv 

gorge ; long before the great trans-conti- 
nental railroad was even thought of. It 
stood a lonely sentinel, when all around 
was desolation ; when the lurking savage 
and wild beast claimed supremacy, and 
each in turn reposed in the shade of its 
waving arms. How changed the scene ! 
Theceaaeless bustle of an active, progres- 
sive age, the hum of labor, the roar and 
rush of tbe passing locomotive has usm-p- 
ed the old quiet, and henceforward the 
lone tree will be, not a guide to the 
gloomy past, bnt an indei of the comijig 
greatness of a regenerated country. 

Just below this tree, the cars cn'iss a trestle bridge to 
the left bank of the Wel>er, thence down but a short 
distanee, before they cross over another trestle to the 
right hand side, and then, almost opposite the bridge, 
on the aide of the mountaiik to the left, ean l)e 
seen the 

Devil's Slide, or serrated rocks. This slide is eoin- 
posed of two ridges of granite rock, reaching from 
the river nearly to the summit of a sloping, grass-clad 
mountain. They are from 50 to 200 feet high, narrow 
slabs, standing on edge, as though forced out of the 



mountain side. The two ridges run parallel wit 
other — about 10 feet apart, the space between 
covered with grass, wild flowers and climbing 
(See illustration, page 53.) 

Bushing swiftly along past 

WEBER QUARRY— An unimportant sidi 
seven and a half miles from £cbo City, vo so- 
sight of these rocks and behold others mora gn 
different shapes, and massive proportion a. The 
tains seem to have been dovetailed together, ani 
torn rudely asunder, leaving the rough promo 
and rngged chasms, as so many obstacles to b 
progress. But engineering skill has triumphe 
all. Where the road could not bo built over or i 
tliesepointSjitia tunneled under. Now, weshoot 
the nver, and dart through a tunnel 650 feet 
cut in solid rock, 'nith heavy cuts and Alls at eiti 
trance. Just before entering this tunnel, big! 
the left, formerly stood "Finger Bock, "as seen 
illustration, (page 59,) but which has been I 
away, so as not to be visible now. The frownin 
bar our further way, and a^ain we cross the > 
torrent and burrow under the point of anothei 

Eromontory. Hera the road stretches across a 
ttle valley, known as Round Valley. 
Dashing along, with but a moment to spare in 
to note its beauties, we enter thouarrowing gorge 
where tlie massive walls close in and crush o 
green meadows. Between these lofty walls, with 
room for the track between them and the foami: 
rent at our feet ; on, around a jutting point, and 
we emerge into a lengthened widening of the 
and we pause for a moment at 

WEBER— Eight milesfrom Quarry. This ! 
lies between two Slormon settlements, which, to) 
connection, are called Morgan City. Thabnildii 
mostly of logs and sun-dried bricks. Tha villa; 




inlMllrTrep 



snparated by the river, which flows through t 
bind, much of which is under cultivation for 10 
The road follows down tha right-hand bank th 
this valley until just below 

PETERSON— A small, unimportant station, 
miles from Weber, when it crosses to the left 
fcide, which it follows for four miles further, be 
towering mountains, the valley now lost in the at 
gloomy gorge, wheu suddenly the whistle shriel 
pass-word as wa approach the 
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DEVn.*S GATE.— This ia a mere nde-tnuk ato- 
tios, vliich Biioa nttpt leaviiift, tbe brink of the toireut 
it DMml, autl the wild scciiciy of the Devil's Gate is 
btfura on. Onvnril toils the long train tliroiigh a 
dnp cut And aoroiis the faridKC—bO fi.'ct above the 
iNthing caatdroQ of iraters, where iniuiHivo frowning 
mka torn tbcir crcnts fax up toward the block and 
IhrFateuiug cl'indt which h'lvcr over this witches' 
•nJdrun. With hated breath wo gaze on this wild 
epti«, (uul Tainly trr to aiiulyzc our ft'dingn, in which 
re wonder, ami I'idiuiratiri'n aro blended. No time 
ir tli'iiight, ai to how or when thin mighty work was 
itomplished ; no time iior iiiidiiiation to compare tbe 
irk of nature witli tlio piiuy work beneath ns, bnt 
la-ikrd, with (jnickeiH'd npt^ed, down tlio right-hand 
jtJE of t1iiiMri>ain; on between thune nulHnive pilen, 
>m Slid fu-am'-d in their ceaselcRH dfrngglc!* against 
e «l<4ri>3^iig banil nt time ; on to wliere yon o])ening 
liiaiht marks the <ipen omilrt': on, piutt towering 
mitilain and tnpplhig rock niitilwe cati-h a view of 
It briad, sunlit plains, and fnim the lant and liliu'kcnt 
tilicbnttrciweH whieh guard the entrance into Wetter, 
ri- cinrrgotoliRhtandlM-autv, t<niiteli thp first riewof 
b* OrMt Salt Lake, to Ix-hcild broiid plaint) and n-ell- 
mltLTited fields wliich ntrelch their liiiis of waving 
gret'DUid gulden nhudcs beyond 

UISTAH STATIOX.-TTn havo now pas«wl 
thiongli tlin WabHaU-h Muuntainn, and are fairly in tlie 
Orekt Suit Lnki) Vnllev. Tlie c-h-t-ation at tliis point is 
iSMtnt. 2,:ll'.) feet fower than Widutatoh, 58 miles tii 
threiitwtrd. 





BILL IIIIKMAN. 

Sttu the st&tion, on thin brood txittom, in 1862, was 
thf aoeDe of the Morrisitc maoHacre. relat<^ bv Bill 
Hii4['"""i in his confession, n-ccntly pnUiahccI, and 
riiicb UvB barr snine nf tlio mont fearful criincit cvoq 
MBinitted in tbe name of religion in (hiA or nriu ago of 
te world. 

TbMt sneh blnok-heartoi] villainr, sui-Ii almoat uu- 



TUE DEVIL-:] li.lTK 

heard of atrooitiea rimltl exist — that ton in (ho oinr- 
teenth ceotntj — in tlitt ceniro of the United Btatca, in 
tbe name of religion, and by the din-et orilen of uiu- 
fessed Christians, Ooil- fearing mi niHtcni of Ihocrerlast- 
ing tnitl), ia truly marveloun. In Hiekiiian'HeoiifeHiiion, 
h« says ho killi^I all whom Brigbam and Itis atHatlM 
ordered him to kill, through a coiiHcientious niid relig- 
ions Iwlief that he w^is doing right, and tli:it Brigham 
wtu realty the pri>plii-t of <iod, and i''i»/'i ti'i(di)wn>ng. 
But tbe time came at last when he lH<eame iMiivinced, 
lipTond n Hlindi>w of donlrf, that Brigliain wtin not n true 

jiropliet, was nut a ChriKtisn. Ho bar I that iHveral ' 

of tlicise he hait tuxniellvmunlerMl bvBrigham'it order 
were iiminiid iifnil trimr, Tlieu it Whh that thii jirick 
i,f cwi-nii lire e>'>ri<[tiere<l the Iiit.. of i: m'-.re of th- moat 
unprovoked ninrdi-rs ci-i<r iiuninittivl, and th« fi-arlctiB 
desperado lieeanie an nlijift, n'lf-a<v-iisi-d mnrden-r, to ^ ' 
whom lifi! was one contiiniouH bell ; honiu the nni- , 
fe>Mi.>ii. I 

Hen- r)An men of Ttrigliani Vonng'it Mormim I<egit>li, I 
and 'AM men who v.iliint.'.r.'.l fur Ibo ixviiHion, with 
five pii-res of artill.Tv. e»niiunndi-d bv ItolieH T. Biif 
tim, alta.'k.Hl the " itorrwite!-,' and after Hm-e days' | 
skirmishing, and after a score or more hii<l Ihi'u kille«1, [ 
the MorrixiteH Hnrrendered. The wMi- Burto:i, after i 
the nurrendiT, t'n>k iKKwexMion of evervlhing be could ' 
find ill the n:ime of (be Chureli ; fliot down tbcir ' 
l.-»der, JiMi'ph MorriH-nn ai-Htate Monnon- «hoM< ' 
oulv fault watthit he plniriie.1 to U- the tnie IV.pbet 
of (t.>d, iu.->tead of Brigham Youn^ Tlii:< man Iturton. 
at th» H^ni" lini- i^hot and killed f<r-> i.-;i,i- 1, » h.i •Ltrfil 
Ui lieg him to «av» the life of their I'mphet. 

Tiie f.dlowerH of Mi>rri;t conHisl. d of al-.ut Ih^ able- 
bodi.-d men, m«Htlv un»rm<-.l. ntid over :t«i) oM men. 
wDmoii and .-bildren. The priHmen wer.' all lak. ii to I 
Sdt Lake Citv. and omdemned. and lli«s.- «h'< were ] 
al.h. to work had their 1.b!i oniamented with a t.aH \ 
'in-l rli-iiii, ami were put |o pieking sl<<Tie t.. build the < 
Mi-rmon tempi.-, (Jii the !llh of Mar/n. 1*1). thene , 
[lartien were all panbmi-il l>v )I<>n. S. S. HurdiiiK. who i 
hod that spring arrivnl in t'liUi oaUuveruurut tbeTer^ 
ritoiy. 
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Leaving Unitah, tho road winds aronnd to the right 
and follows the base of the mountains, with the river 
on the left. Tho country is fertile and dotted with 
well-tilled farms. Eight miles from Unitah our train 
arrives at 

OGDEN — At present, May Ist, 1874, this is the 
junction of the Union and Central Pacific roads, but 
the legal junction is about six miles further west, as we 
shall explaiu hereafter. Distance from Omaha, 1,032 
miles ; from San Francisco, 882 miles ; from Salt Lake 
City, 36 miles. Elevation 4,301 feet. 

At this station the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company have a union depot, large freight- 
houses, round-houses, machine and repair-shops, and 
employ a large number of men. It is a regular eating 
station, and a good restaurant is kept in the depot 
building, which is situated between the tracks. 

OoDE2i Crrr is situated two miles from the depot, 
at the mouth of Ogden cafion ; cue of the gorges which 

Sierce the Wahsatch range, and between the Weber and 
igden rivers. Population about 8,500. 

The town is mostly Mormon, the schools and churches 
being under the control of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints. It is the countv-seat of Weber county, 
and will in time become a place of considerable im^ 
portance, owing to the fact that it is the terminus of 
the Utah Central Railroad, and in close proximity to 
the junction of the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads. The Mormons have a tabernacle here, and a 
semi-weekly newspaper, " The Of/dcn Junction,** 

The Wahsatch mountains rise some thousands of 
feet above the city, and the tourist would find much of 
interest in a stroll up the mountain side and along the 
cations. 

Ogden cafion is about five miles long, and from its 
mouth to its source, from plain to mountain top, the 
scenery is grand and imposing. About six miles from 
Ogden, up in the mountains behind the town, is a love- 
ly little valley called * * the basin," watered by mountain 
streams and covered with a luxuriant growth of grass. 

Some excitement was created in the spring of 1871 
by the reports of rich tin mines being discovered near 
the town, but so far nothing of any value has been de- 
veloped. 

Before proceeding further west, we will take a hasty 
view of Utah Territory, beginning with the 

Utah Centraii Railboad. It is 36 miles long, and is 
conti'ollcd and owned by the Mormon people. The 
depot is a few hundred yards north of the Union and 
Central depot buildings. The tirat ground was broken 
towards building the road — at Ogden, May 17th, 1869, 
and the enterprise was inaugerated with due ceremonies ; 
President Brigham Young, and the chief dignitaries of 
the Mormon church bciug in attendance. 

Tho road crosses the Weber River on a fine bridge, 
soon after leaviug the station, and is built through a 
thickly settled and highly cultivated country, bordering 
the Great Salt Lake fur over 20 miles, passing close to 
the thriving villages of fciysville, Farmington, Center- 
ville and Bountiful. From the car window we get a 
view of the Lake, the waters of which are so exceed- 
ingly salt, that no living thing can exist therein. But 
in summer it is a most delightful place to bathe, the 
placid waters being warm, and so buoyant as to enable 
one to float on its surface with but little or no effort. 
Bathing in the lake is very invigorating and strengthen- 
ing, and said to be very beneficial in chronic diseases. 
We shall speak of Salt Lake again at the summit of 
Promontory Point, where the finest view of these 
waters can be had. Within three miles of Salt Lake 
City, the road passes a small bay jutting out from 



Hot Spring Lake, and thence to the city by easy grade, 
entering the town at its north-weetem extremity. 

UTAH TERRITORY— Contains 65,000 square 
miles, which includes large tracts of wild mountamons 
and barren country. At present most of the lands 
under cultivation and the meadow lands are around the 
lakes and in the neighboring mountain valleys. 

This area is very productive when irrigated ; graixUi 
fruits, and vegetables maturing readily, and yielding 
large returns. In the territory there are about 100,000 
acres under cultivation, but the greater portion have to 
be irrigated in order to produce anything like a crop. 

Rich veins of gold, silver, iron, and nearly all the 
metals found in the "Great West," exist in Utah, and 
it is the opinion of most men, had it not been for the 
** Councils" of Brigham Young to his followers, the 
Mormons, not to prospect for minerals, Utah might to- 
day be an fionored State, in the great family of States, 
with a developed mineral wealthy second only to Cali* 
fomia, and possibly the JirsL The whole countiy 
-vWthin her borders woiild be illuminated with the per- 
petual fires of her ** Smelting Furnaces," and resound 
with the thundering echo and re-echoes of the thou- 
sands of descending stamps grinding out the wealth 
which, since the completion of the Pacific railroad, 
and the consequent influx of ** Gentiles" has been ex- 
ported by millions and most effectually demonstrated 
the fact that Utah, if not the richest, is certainly n«rt 
to the richest silver mining country in the world. 

At this time, there are about 80 organized Tnining 
districts in the territory ; the principal ones are : Big 
and Little Cottonwoods, Camp Floyd, Bingham, O^her, 
East Canon, Tintic, Snake Creek or Parley*8 Park, Dry 
Caiion, and the Star in the southern part of the territory. 

In Little Cottonwood Caiion, 17 miles south-east of 
Salt Lake City, is located the ''Emma," which Ib 
thought to be one of the lichest argentiferous ffalena 
mines in the world. We have not the space to devote 
to a description of the nunes were we able. They ap- 
pear to be inexhaustible and very rich. For a very 
complete mining map of Utah, see page 69. 

There are quite a number of smelting fomaces 
now in operation in various parts of the Territoiy 
and in Salt Lake City, besides more in progress of 
erection. Yet mining has hardly commenced in Utah. 

Iron ore exists in large quantities in Iron and Sum- 
mit Counties. In the former, iron works were erected 
in 1852. In June, 1808, the Union Iron Company 
erected two furnaces on the Pinto, in Iron ^ County. 
We learn a company has been recently or^^anized with 
a capital of $2,000,000, to build a rolling mill at Provo, 
50 miles south of Salt Lake City. 

Coal mines abound in various parts of the Territory, 
})ut the principal mines now worked are at Coalville, in 
Summit County and in San Pete. The latter yields a 
good quality of blacksmith coal, in large quantities. 

Copper, lead, bismuth, and lime stone are also found 
in quantities. 

Utah was first settled in 1847. On the 24th of July, 
the advance guard of the Mormon emigration nomb^ 
ing 143 men, entered Salt Lake valley ; five days later 
150 more men arrived under Captain Brown, and on 
July Slst, Great Salt Lake City was laid out 

dn the 9th of March, 1849, the first election was held 
under the provincial government of the State of De- 
oeret, by which name the Territory was then known. 
Brigham Young was elected Oovemor. Anapplibation 
had boon made to Congress for a State Govemment 
immediately previous to holding the election. What 
number of people were then residents of the Territory 
does not appear. Present population, about 130,000. 
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Bailkouw. — T)ie Utah Bonthcmrailrondia really an 
ntcDiion of the Utah Central, which runs from Ogden 
to Salt Lake Citj. It ia completed eouth from tho 
latter city to Frovci — SOmili'H. Tho narrow f^uf>e ejn- 
Um has alrcailj thiuIu cimiiiileralilo prnftrcRS in tlio 
Tnritorr. The liiii')i an; : tho UUh Northern frota 
new Bngham citT — nina north 70 niilen; thoAmcrinin 
fork, from X.<<hi iip to AmericaQ Forkcailon — 18 inilcn ; 
Vihuh'h and Jordan, from HauAj atnticni va the 
Ctih Hiiiithpni, to<tniiiit«— tlmileH(iirc>]'ccti>(llo Altii — 
9 Bilra further); SiiiiimitCoiuitj ri'ait, fromlichocity 

to Coalrillc — 7 milts; Biogham Coiton, from Saiidv 

MaoD to Bingham city — 18 miles (not done, fn^lpd 

AfrQ, lH74j. Olh<<r narrow irnii^e ronds aro projected, 

Hdinfrloaliuost every mining town in the Territory. 

Uort of these roads will coniieet with Utah Southern, 

rtich ii l>eing extended Bonthwnrd. mnge» connect 

vilhtbe milruiid liin'S for aloioEtt every town und nunp. 
Halt LiKB C'lrr.— This ia one of 

the most beautiful mid plcaniiotly !"" 

loeateil of citim. It is Hituated at 

tbtfootof ■ spur of tho Wahsuteh 

XunntBiu", [11-0 illustration, j the 

Hithem Umiti), exteiidiuRoi) to the 

"beMh" or ui)land, whicli iiniteH 

ihephin with tliti mountain. From 

tbtCHttwo waKon riMula enter the 

citT, via Emigrant and Parley coA- 

The streets nrc wide, bordered 
■ilh ihidc-trv..!. and laid out at 
riirfit MiricN, (m-e mi.p of tho city.) 
Aluti; puch airloof the ntreete is a 
dm, (nild streniii of wfiter from the 
moantnin railonfl, which, with the 
■amr^lns Khade-treea and ((anlena, 
WW tlie city an indeseribahle ajr 
™ ("wtiican, eiinifr>rt, and repiiBe. 
The city conlainH n uopiilatiiin, ac- 
«»lin« t'l thrt e.-»i.UM of 1870, <.f 
U'lU; new about IH.mo. 
■ 1?* priiieipol material used in 
WiinB the city was fltoiio aud "wlobea" (nun-drie.1 
"i«t, hence it preaeuts tho appearance of a tiniiuish 

Tb* tnreler who visited this city Romoyeani ano — be 
™*U0 diaeoveiy of tho rich ailver miues — would be 
■T«i»ftl by a Tjsit n-'w nt tho renmrkable chtiiiRea 
JIII^Mihle on every band ; all ia life and enerpy ; ever^-- 
F^I»eemsfcihave a piM-ketfnl of certifinitelt of miii- 
■■? jwiperty, and yt.u hear of r^ttensivo preparation!) 
■■uiDgonevery siilo withariew to no extensive pms- 
witinn of TuriouH mining enler|)riii('H. The public 
I "•iliKiKja are not rery nnmenni". Tliey consist of a 
*^it-lioiiiM', city linll, cilir jiriHon, theatre, and 

Tm T*BE»NArLK— ail imiiienee, buildinfr. ih the first 
"Jfrt one liehohls on entering the city. Tlie Iniihting 
■ ■ 'il'litiig in ahape. having a lendh of a."iH feet from 
! «t..«est,l.y VAt inwidth. Ther.H,f i« Kupp.rted 
2** rolnmnii of ent nand-atnue. whteh. with Ihi- spneen 
"•twen used for doors, wiudnwH, etc., eoHHtitntc tli.' 
«!■. FMmth.s-l.illiirs..r walls, the ri«.t si-ringR in 
«Muntqiikenareh. fornniiu the largest Helf-siistiiiniiiLT 
rnf on the continent, with one notnlile eiceiilion — thf 
Ctnoil Union TV,Kit r.-.-.ntlv ereet<a bv C'onini.Mh.r.- 
Tuderhilt in Niw York. The ceiling of the roof i>> <L'> 
hft ahiive the flixir. In one ind of thi^ egi;-shii|i.'d 
Inilditiii is the organ — the st'i'oud in iiiz-' in Aniericii. 
He Taliemacle in nueii for chnn-h pun"""*", n^ well a>< 
for other large gatherings of the people. Wilh the 
fiDar, which extends across both sides end one end of 



this immcnao building, it will M«t 6,000 |>eople, (See 
illustration page 6M), 

The Trmp;^.— This Imilding— a fine illustration of 
which will be found on page 65, isuotyet completed, in 
fact, tho foundation is only laid. The dime:isious of 
the foundutionn are 99ilWlt feet. The site of the 
Temple is on the eastern half of the same block with 
the Tabernacle. 

Since the advent nf railroads into Utah, and the dis- 
covery of the rich niincB, chnreh property has notac- 
cnmulated very rapidly. 

Within the past few years nearly idl the religions do- 
nominations have secured a foothold in tbitt eilv. 

The 0>ld FellowH and MasouH each have a lodge here. 

Free schools are not immerouB in Salt Lake City. 

Tliero ere three daily itewspa]K-ni published in the 
city, each of which insue weekliiw. We name them ac- 
cording to age. The Ihacrct Nittt is the Church 




L.VKK CITY.-Waluatch Motinlain^ lii Hit' ili-I^iiut'. 

organ, and verv seshius in aupnort of the "peonliar 
ideal" taught liy the Mormon nmreli; the .»(» f.akf 
Iffriild, ilaily and wi-ekly. claiming to t»* a "live 
imiH-r for livie people, fni- and indt /h tidi nt." yet a 
•/•UI.I Monniin. .\t thr time we writ.-, the onlv daily 
■■(Jentile ■ tis|«T pu1.1i-h.-d tier.' ii the Tril-i..-. 

Sew»iKi|Kr bu-iii'" ii r.r'i pniution- in flail, k'* M 
thie an iiix-niiig fur ii v.mn^ ni:ni to g>-l his '-teith cut." 
asweknim-ot iu lh<' w.iild— he can soon get a douhlo 
Bn>l single set all .iround. 

lIor«--<;ira Inive the Utah renlml IV-pot, rutming 
through the main hu>inesK streets. )ia->l nil the priuei|iiil 
hulels. 

Of the hotels we cannot Kinst ; but a inw one is 

building, and it is to be hi.|>.-d lh:.t those *l r.- to 

manage it will eimsidiT it neii-swiry ti'pr-i^ide lui-'-ni 
modatiims that will appr-xiniiite th. vafne of fit- ;-r 
criil. of the amount •'( the bill charged. 

The Townsend. Viillev, and Salt I.nke b..im,..Bri' the 
Wsl kept, hut the Walker i« Ih.' liii.-l nrehil-.lnrjilly. 

The eivnerr surrounding S:ilt 1 ake Citv i-l-ld nud 
inipr.«.ive. the h.ftv ranee <.f th.' Walisateh f. mm 
tiie Iwwk in»nn.l. liftine it* nigg>'>l i-uks hU.i.' the 
cl.mds. Piles of Know can U- iM-n in the k'TV' s »liite 
the warm iinnliiiht has imt the piw.r to n^rlt it. 
Though th- mountuin pi iik:< M^' b:iri' \\\ >iin:ini-r. Ihe-'c 
narrow d.lUet and deep eha-ms r.tiiin t'lnr icy trens- 
ures, an llii>uch they fean-it Ihi- advent lit life, warmth 
and vegetnlion. Tlien- i>i ttu abnndunee of jiine. maple, 
o«k. etc., io tho hills, bot it is diBIi.-ult of access. 
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The above oat repreeents the Mormon " Co-operative 
Sign" — called b; the Qentiles the "Bull's Eje." At 
the MormoD Conferenci', in the fall of 1668, all good 
Uormon inerchEuits, manufacturers and dealers who 
desired the patronage of the Mormon pf.ople, were 
directed to place this sign upon their buildings iu a 
oonspicuons place, that it might indicate to the people 
that they were sound iu the faith. 

The Mormon people were also directed and tvmmed 
not to purchase goods or in anj manner deal with 
those who refused or did not have the sign The ob- 
ject seemed to be ob\j to deal with their own people, 
to the eiclusioa of all others. 

The reenlt of these measures on the part of the 
church was to force monj who were Oentilea or Apos- 
tate Mormons to sacrifice their goods, and leave the 
Territory for want of patronage.' However, the order 
was not very strictly enforced — or complied with ; yet 
many of these signs are to be seen iu Salt Lake City 
and otlier parts of the Territory on the buildings occu- 
pied by the faithfnl. 

Hot Springs. — One mile north of the city are the 
celebrated warm xprings,. where the city baths ore 
situated. These are the disputed springs, to obtain 
possession of which, it is supposed by many, Dr. Rob- 
inson was murdered. The UBths are well patroniaed 
by invalids, who visit them for health, relyiiig on their 
medicinal qualities to remove their ailments. The fol- 
lowing is an analysis of the water, as made by Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, of Boston : 

Tbree (liuil onncea tit the wnter on cmnoratlon to enliro tliyiiew 
In a iilBtlna cnpsulo Euic it.2aerDinBof solid, <lrv, saline matter. 

(;urboniitaol'lliiiBRD(luiHKnei)lB 0.140 1.280 

I'er oxide of iron 0.040 0.208 

Lime 0.S45 1007 

c-hlorioe 3.1M 18.131 

Soila. S.S77 li.348 

MuKne-in O.MO 2.073 

Suljiliiii-io acid 0,103 S.748 

a?» 43.081 
It ia Bliehtly eharasd nith hydro Piilphiiric acid itns and with rar- 
bonl.1 nclil gaa, and Ih a iilcnpaut snlinc mineral nulcr. baling vnlii- 
■hie jiroperticB lie1ongin)( lo saliDe suljihur Kgiringa. The usual 
teinpcratun.' is lOJ <lct(rcud P. 

Two miles further are the Hot Springs, said to be 
simitar in qnality to those named, but much warmer and 
of a larger volume of water. The spring boils out at 
the foot of a rock — where a sloping spur of the moun- 
tain strikes the plain — in a verpr large volume, forming 
a creek several Feet in width, with a depth of six inches, 
and it is very hot. There is no nonsense about this 



spring ; it will boil an egg in four minutes. Olo^e I7, 
Iving t<> the westward, is a charming little lake abont 
tnree miles long and somewhat over a mils in width. 
It is formed from the waters of these springs, and is 
called "Hot Spring Lake." It is bordered on one side 
with trees, which give the place a very pleasant appear- 
ance in the summer. In the winter, when a portion of 
the lake is frozen over, it is a favorite resort for skating 
parties. 

JoBDAN Bivzit. — This stream, which bordera Salt 
Lake City on the west, is the outlet of Utah L^e, 
which lies about forty miles south. It empties into the 
Great Salt Lake, abont twelve miles northwest of the 
city. The time is not far distant when, according to 
some modem prophets, the cars will roll along down 
the banks of Utah Lake on their way to the City of 
Mexico, Panama, South America, and Cape Horn. * 

Gavip UonaciB, a military post, estabbshed October 
26, 1862, by Gen. E. P. Conner, Third Begiment of 
California Volunteer Infantry, is sitnated on tiie east 
side of the Jordan, four miles from that stream, three 
miles east of the city of Salt Lake, and fifteen miles 
southeast of Salt Lake. Latitude, 40 deg. J6 min. 03 
sec.; longitude. 111 deg. 53 min ,, 34 sec. Its location 
is on a sloping upland or bench at the base of the 
mountains and overlooking the city, and affords a fins 
view of the country to tlie west aud souUl 




President and Prophet of the Mormon Ohundi, 
or "Church of the Latter Day Saints,' stands 
prominently forward as one of the most remarkable 
men of the nineteenth century He was bom in 
Whittingham, Windham county, Vermont on the first 
day of June, 1801 His father, John Young, waa a 
revolntiouai^ veteran, and served in three campaigns 
under Washington The family consisted of six dang- 
lers and five sons, of whom Bngham was the fouUt. 
In early life he was connected with the Methodirts, 
and at this time he followed the occupation of oaipes- 
ter and joiner, painter and glazier. He was ftrat mar- 
ried iu 1824, and in the spring of 1830 first nawtlie 
"Book of Mormon," of which lie afterwards becuna 
so firm a believer and prominent aupporter. In April, 
1832, he was baptized a member of the "Chnnoiof 
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I^a Christ of Latter Da.j Baints. " Dnring the pre- 
Ma» jeu he hod viaiUiJ Colnmbia, PenDBylvacia, 
hero tbeie waa a branch of tbo cbtirtli, making n 

rlij stay — that he luight betnimc better aciiuainted 
it> priacipleH. This if) cbaractcriatic of PreHidcnt 
raae' *'>o makes up bia mind only after inittiirc 
>lil>«>ialiuD, and then he is \i:ij firm, holding to his 
liaioa or lielief u-itU great tenacity. 
In tbc following Bcptciubt-r his wjf<> died, and he 
■ite«l for Kirtland, Uliio, to bco Joseph Smith, the 
IwmoD prophet. The meeting of these two men — 
u tlie foundrr of the church, the otbur destined to 
ceorae hia powerful successor na its leader — took 
liee in the wnodn nenr Kirtland, where tbo prophet 
^ gonetochupwood.nnd whither Mr. Young followed 
n nuike his a<^uaintnnce. A few evenings after this 
bit meeting, it is roconlcd that Joneph Smith publicly 
1^ that the time uiiuld come when Itrighnm Young 
TOild rale over the chiirch. From this time Mr. 
Toonft became a zealous and sncccsiiful advocate of 
XonooDiHm. Early in 1833 ho was ordained one of tbo 
Twhe Apofltles of the Mormon Church, on the orgniii- 
BtioD of that quorum ; and enbiiequently bcciune 

rBileut of the twelve, througli the defection of Thos. 
limb, who was bis senior in years, and, for that 
KttOD, previously lii'lii that office. 

Ai one of the apostles Mr. Young filled several mis- 
MM, traveling estensively throngb the Eastvm 
Sutn, preaching, proselyting, building up and rcgw- 
btinn branches of the church, etc. On the 9tb i)f 
Virch, ISIO, in company with H. C. Kimbnll, his late 
lilt omnsclor in tbo presidency of the church, Oco. 
k. Smith, his present tirst connsclor, and other mis- 
ncnuni^ he soiled from New York on a misnion to 
tout Britain, and arrived in Liverpool April Cth. Ho 
fnt t little over fourteen months in England, duriug 
•tirii lime aeveral thouaaud persons were converted, 
ud tli« publication of the Milfiilnl Slur, the first 
loftign Mormon j>nt>ti(-ation, was commrii<-ed. It was 
^ed M a fwrial, and haa lieeu coiitiniied in that 
'■TO. uil issued regularly from that time until the 

On his rrtnm from England ho flllnd other mirjtiims, 
tnTrliiiij and preaching in the East, bis family 
'^'■ttiaing in Naiivmi. He was nlinent from that city 
■hm JoD^ph Hmith and his brother Hinun were mnf- 




dorcd in Carthage. He immediately returned to Nan- 
voo, with other prominent members of Ibo chnreh, and 

Srocecded to take such meaanrcs as were deemed best 
ir the protection of tlie citizens of Nauvuo and the 
Mormons in the neighborhood, who were hourly threat- 
ened with citermi nation. 

Early in IHWJ it becnmo imperative tn vacate Nauvoo, 
and Mr. Young directed the fleeing thousands of the 
Mormim church in their westwanl jiinnit-y, hin]<H'lf 
and many others of the organization leaving, for the 
fifth time, to seek a new home. The hulk of the ^loi^ 
mouM made their wnv to the Missouri nver, Ihrongh the 
' then wild, unsettled countiy, now forming the State of 
< Iowa, and remained temporarily Incaled during th« 
yeora of 181G and 1847 at Council Bluffs. 

Iti 18i7 Mr. Yoiiug led a baud of pioneers westward, 
toward the Bocky ^fountains, and on the 2Jth of July 
I of the same year arrived in the valley of the Great 
I Salt Lake, where a settlement was immediately formed, 
la the fall of 1817 he returned to the Missouri, and 
I in the spring of ItUK, after having been acceplt-d aa 
President of the Church, lie organized a large com- 
pany of his peophi and proceeded with them to tha 
new settlement in Salt Lake Valley. 
I There being no organized government in the terri- 
I ritory wheru they Hcttled— which then I>elonged to 
I Mexico — the peuplo formed a proTixional State, with 
; the title of Dcseret, of which Sir. Young wns iinani- 
I mou^ly elected Oovenior, which position he held for 
I nearly three years, until thcdoveniment of the l'iiit«d 
I Slates — to whom the country had l>een cediil by 
treaty— extended its laws over it, and a Territorial 
government was provided by act of Congress. This 
oecurred iu October, 1H.V), and Mr. Young was appoint- 
ed Oovenior of Utah, aa the Territory was then called, 
and continued to rule it until ISTi?. 

President Young has taken a prominent ]Mtrt in all 
public improvements, in every ]i1an calculated to facili- 
tate eommiMiiciitioii between the Territorv aud the 
Eastern StatcM; iiialerially assinting in foimiug st-veral 
ripresst ompauies and siage lines. He built M-verml 
huDilred mile.tof the Western Union teU'gnuib, graded 
VA milea of the Union Pacific railroad, and biut ever 
, offered his assistanco to cverv iiiten>ri«o of the kind 
which had a mati'rial ticitring on the inten-Hla of Vtph. 
He was also the principal mover in the cimHiruilioii of 
the Dewn't Telegraph line, nhieh 

■ connects the northeni aud Kouthern 

seltlemeiitH of Utah, neiiriy TM) 
milea apnrt. He used every effort 
ti) push forward ti) an early cum- 
piftioii the Utah Central railroad, 
of which he was the fimt presi- 
dent. His great inlluenei' o^iT hiv 
jieoplewas sirongtv ilbistriited by 
the pn>mptnis^ with •hub ihey 
r>'S]Hinded to liis e>dl to build the 
gradeon the Union Paeillcniitroad; 
men, tcnniH, etc., eoming fri>m all 
IMMH of the Terriiorj". Xeariv .Tcrr 
M-ll1enient ki tit n* ipiiiia t<< help in 
tiiii-'hing th<- w<.ik. 

Sneh IH » bri. f. reliable sketch of 

the hf- ..t Iliiiriiam Yount'. We 
n..H t.ik.- have i.f him and l.i^ peo- 
ple, iind while ri-tuniiiiii i<< Ok'ib'n 
will wrile. vniinu the pr<']eei..n 
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HOK. IXXiUTD BTAKTOBD. 

' Ex-Ooremor Lelond Stanford, PreBident of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad of Califomift, -was born ia the tovra 
of Watervliet, Albany couuty, N. Y., March 9, 1824. His 
aneeatora were English, who settled in the Valley of 
the Mohawk about the beginning of the last century. 
Joaiah Stanford, father of Lelaud, was a farmer and 
prominent citizen of the county, wiiose family con- 
sisted of seven Hons— Leland being the fourth — and 
one daughter. Until the age of twenty, Lehiud's time 
was passed at stndy and on the form. Ho then com- 
menced the study of law, and in 1845 entered the law 
office of Wheaton, Doolittio & Hudley, in Albany, 
N. Y, In 1849 he moved West, and commenced the 
practice of law nt Port Washington, Wisconsin. Here, 
in June, 1850, ho was married to Miss Jane Lathrop. 
In 18.')2 wo find him following many of hia friends to 
the new El Dorado. He lauded in California July 
12, 1852, proceeded directly to the mines, and settled 
at Michigan Bluffs, on the American Eiver, Placer 
county, and in a few years he had not only realized a 
fortune, but so far won the confidence of the peo- 
ple as to secure tlie nomination fur State Treasurer, in 
1859, on the Republican ticket. At this time the 
Democratic party had never been beaten, and the can- 
vass was made on principle. He was defeated ; but in 
1861 — a split-up in the ranks of the dominant party 
having taken place — ho was nominated for Governor, 
and elected by a plurality of 23,000 votes. How he 

Grformed tlie trust is well known- Suffice it to si^, 
received the tjianks of tbc Legislature and won the 
approval of all classes. Governor Stanford early 
moved in the interest of the Pacific railroad ; and on 
the 22d of February, 1863, while Sacramento was still 
staggering under the devastating flooil, and all was 
gloomy in the future, with the whole country rent by 
civil WOT, he — all hope, all life and energy — shoveled 



the first earth, and May 10, 1869, drora the last 
spike at Promontory, Utah, which completed the 
Great Faciflo Railroad acroaa tn« Amenoan oonti- 
nent. 

THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The history of the great trans-continental nulroad 
ia familiar to all Americans, who have watched iU 
progress from the time when the first shovel-fnl of 
dirt was lifted in its construction until its final com- 
pletion. Yet each portion — the west as veil as the 
east— has a bit of history attached to it, in which 
the people of that locality take especial pride. 
Without tiring our readers with a long array of 
flgnres, we propose to give a brief sketoh of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and in this connection we 
assert that the Golden State, by her representa- 
tive was really the moving power which brought 
this mighty project before tue nation, sooured its 
a d and by tliat means assured its rapid comple- 
tion For some years previous to the time when the 
final act was passed by Congress — which was to pro- 
vide those of the western coast with speedy and safe 
communication with the homes of their youth — the 
question of the grand trunk road had been discnosed 
by Galifomians as a great public necessity. Many 
self-reliant men were sanguine of success, conld the 
project bo rightly brought before Congress. This 
feeling grew among the people of California, until a 
man w}io sought office at tne hands of the people 
could not be elected were he not a " railroad man," 
provided that office was one wherein the bolder 
could injure the prospects of the proposed load. 
Throngh the counties where the line was snpposed 
to run the question was strongly agitated, for those 
counties were expeoted to assist the undertaking, by 
voting their credit in various sums. So eager were the 
people of the interior of the State to have the enter- 
prise commenced and completed that they were willing 
to accede to any terms which would insure the success 
of the enterprise and relieve them from the oppression 
of a powerful water monopoly, which controUed the 
main line of travel to the East 

The members of Congress from California knew that 
their election was in part owing to this feeling, and 
that mucii was expected of them by their constituents. 
They failed not when the time arrived ; but to one — A. 
A, Sargent— more than ail others, is California indebt- 
ed for ,the great work which now binds her to her 
Eastern sisters. 

But we are proceeding too fast, overlooking, but not 
forgetting, another name, none the less honored be- 
cause the bearer lived not to beiiold the final comple- 
tion of the work he initiated and so earnestly advocated. 
Theodore D. Judah,wh*o nowaleeps the sleep that knows 
no waking, but still his presence can be seen and felt iu 
every mile of the grand road which his genins brought 
into being. His name is a honsehold word in the 
West, for thousands new and appreciated the manly 
spirit and genial mind of the earnest, persistent and 
sanguine Engineer. 

In tbe then little hamlet of Sacramento dwelt 0. F. 
Huntington, "Charley" Crocker, Mark Hopkins, and 
a few others — warm personal friends of Judah — who 
often, in the long winter evemngs, gathered around 
the stove in Huntington & Hopkin's store room, and 
there discussed the merits and demerits of the Judah 
theory. These and some otlier gentlemen became oon- 
viuced that the engineer was right — that the scheme 
was practicable. They subscribed S-'iO apiece, and, in 
r, Judah and hia assistants made s oaieful 
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lamj of the passes in the Sierras. This was in the 
fninmer of I860, and in the fall the engineer party 
rrtorned, toil-worn and travel-stained, but vastly en- 
coonged and elated with the result of their summer's 
vork. So favorable was the result that $1,500 was 
immediately raised to be used the following summer 
in the Bsme manner. Tlio summer of 1861 found 
JoiUh and his party in the gulches and defiles of the 
8irmB, earnestly prosecuting their labors. The result 
confirmed the preWous report, with, if possible, more 
eDConraging details rcgarcung country, cost, etc, 

Jadsh th(*n visited many of the principal capitalists 
of San Francisco to obtain subscriptions for tlie work, 
bvt failed to obtain a dollar. "But this rood— what 
vu it? Kothiug that concerned them. It did not 
Kpment capital. A i>oor engineer wanted to make 
■ome money, and had started the idea for that pur- 
pose. What can they do," said these men, sneeringly, 
"eten with thfir charter from the State ? Th«»y have 
00 mon**y— they are poor men. It's only a sharp 
dodge on'their part. They think the road will be un- 
dntakcu in time, and when that time arrives they will 
rtinJ t chance to sell their charter and realize a few 
thoaaands— that's all. But they'll die before that time 
cornea. Yes, they'll be dead before a railroad will bo 
WtacroHS the contimmt." Such was the general tone 
of converKatiou among moneyed men regarding the 
road io it4 infancy ; audit cannot be denied that the 
people of California owe nothing to the capitaliHts of 
tkeirdtato — not even their thanks — for aid in the earli- 
e«t days of the enterprise. The bone and sinew of the 
peiiple— the mechanio and the merchant, the farmer, 
labor and miner— <lid all that could be exjwcted of 
tbfffl. But the capitaliHts held back — and for good 
vnaon. They feared that the railroad would give the 
deatb-blow to the monopolies in which thev were more 
V ^ interested. Sacramento alone (Reserves the 
^tedit of having originated and brought to a success- 
ful compIeti«>n the Central Pacific Railroad. When tlie 
Sute had chartered the company, when only funds 
wpw necessary to insure the completion of the work, 
<«lTtwo subscriptions were obtained in San Francisco, 
•M one of thefH* came from a woman. 

h) 1862 Juduh went to Washington with cliarts, 

■*?•», etc., of the n>ad. Sargent was there, as enthu- 

yitic in the support of the measure as Judali hiniHclf. 

He drew up the bill under which the road was Iniilt. 

•amea H. Camp1»t^ll, of Pennsylvania, antl Schuyler 

Oolfu were his most efficient supporters in the Hoiihc. 

Jy the Senate, McDougul, of California, Wilson, f»f 

**«achiisetts, and Morrill, of Maine, also hUhhI nian- 

J™Ht by the measure. And there was fought the great 

"ttlf. Tlieir enlightened ideas, aided by young and 

'^^JTous intellects, met and conquen»d prejudice an<l 

!*>neTcd opiwsition, and ojwned u new commercial era 

U the annals of the Union. But it was not at^coni- 

p4ihe«1 without a long and wearying struggle, in which 

the hnll-do^ tenacity and fierce grip of Siirgeut was 

•Mufe»*led. Day after day, f<»r weary weeks, in the 

Committee of the Wliole, Camnbell and Sargent stood 

>P alternately, and answ<*n'd onjcctions ns fant as 

■ade, in sht>rt, shaqi, close and cutting Rpeeehes. 

Aiiti night after night they held interviewn with East- 

tfni Senators and Representatives ; while at their 

aide, snpplying them with information on all desired 

poiiila, sat Theotlon* I). Judali, the engineer, earnest 

lad hopeful to the huHt. Senators did nc»t nor would 

aoi beneve that the n>ad could or would be built. 

Saicf Ix>vejtiy, during one of the debates : **l)o I un- 

leiwtand the gentleman from California to say that he 

tctnally oxiK*cts this road t«» be built?" "The gentle- 

aan from Illinois may understand me to predict that 



if this bill is passe<l the road will \ye finished within 
ten years," responded Sargent. PtM>ple can now judge 
between Lovejoy's and Sargent's ideas of the vigor of 
the West. 

Tlie end came ; the bill was finally passed ; and the ' 
news thereof caus«>d the hearts of Cahfomians to leap 
for joy. Ground was brt>ken at Sacramento, and work 
commenced immediately. Another battle was to l>c 
fought, a financial one. Before they could receive anv 
aid from Government forty miles of roatl must Xte built 
and stocked, which would cost at least ^,(MX),C)t)0 — for 
that forty miles carried the road far up among the 
Sierras, through a great p(»rtion of their heavy work. 
Money was ** tight" — in fact it always is when* a man . 
wants some— commanding two {>er cent per mtmth in 
California. The cori>orators put in their ''bottom 
dollar;" the city of San Francisco issued bonds in 
assistance of the work ; the State and S4>venil iH)unties 
also renden^l material aid ; but all combined was but 
a trifio compared to what was re<piired. C. P. Hunt- 
ington, now Vice-President of the rou*!, went to New 
York for aid, but among the capitalists then^ he met 
the same answer that had been f^i%'en to Judah by the 
moneyed men of San Francisco. Finally he met* with 
Fisk & Hatch, dealers in (Government st<K*ks. They 
feared not the result of t\w scheme. These energetic 
capitals, with the promptness of young and active 
minds — while older capitalists were (piestionin^ whe- 
ther there was really a serious int<'ntion of buihling the 
rt)ad — plcilged their faith to furnish the company with 
what money thev retpiired and when thev n*(iuin*d it. 
The sum range<l from $5,l)(X),(HK) to ;6^io,iNN),UN) |)er 
year; but they faileil not — the money was always 
ready. The success of the enterprise was n<»w assured. 
The bonds of the ccmipany wen* put on the market, 
and advanced rapidly in pri<*e, tuuX S(»on the com|>any 
had at their command all needful funds. 

When the summit of the Sierras was reiuOied, the 
road was pushed rapidly forward. But long ere 
this was gained, when the company was toiling among 
the mountains, jeers and taunts of derision filN-d the 
columns of San Francisco newspajH^rs. "The Dutch 
Flat Swindle," as the road was termetl by some of 
these far-sighted journalists — when the company were 
laboring to overcome the heavy gnule near thot tom-n— 
has passed into a by-wi>nl in California, and Ufiw is 
suggestive «if suecesH. The r»>ute, after the **Hummit" 
was gained, was then com|mrativ«*lv easy, and rapid 
pr«»gress was made. The l*hine!<e lalntn'rH, who had 
worketl on the n>atl fri»m first to hist, drove the murk 
fomvard, and on May 10 the ronds met on PnMuontonr 
Point, Ti'.K) mil(*s from Saerameiito. The folluming mill 
show the number of miles complftcd during each 
year : In l^CCX, 'I'll luid V».'». 'JO miles «*in*h year; in InWi, 
ilO mih^s : in 1>^>7, 4ti milt-s ; in lsi'»H, fuii miles; in 
1«<>1». l'.»l miles. 

By act of ConjrnwH the p«»int of junetiou of the 
Union and Central Paeiiie railnuid eiiin|tani(s in liH*ated 
northw«'st of O^di'U ht:(tii>u, mithin th*' liiuit'« of hw- 
i'uni •tf). (f fownship 7, of r.ini;e 'J, situate iii>rth and 
west (»f the prineiiutl meridian and bas«* line in the 
Territory of I'tah, atid the saiil CiinipanirH are InTfliy 
nuthorized to enter U|M»n, um*. and posM-sN xvtittns *2\ 
'2ti and W't of t>»wnHhip 7. 

.\t C^pden pasMi'iipTH are allowi'd tine h"ur t • eat, 
ehaiiire ears, elu-fk th»'ir b.if;i;aK«* and sicnre M-iits or 
berths in tin* elt'^mt hilvi-r |»al:i«*e sU'epinp-coai'hes of 
the Central Paeitio. 

Oil Uu» pl.iMi-. lirifun J- 1' illf-l ■•■'•iM -In ll\ . liit.ai. '.«-ut*, "ni£- 
w.im-;" li*lji'. ••;•■)•■•-, ■ *• w li ki I iij»-. ■ \ 

Oi It i*pl« r^ i<ir III!' Till i:!*! i-<Mni' a'> t)i«M«iii'l ci>nif* n lirii fi»mta 
an* ivu'k'il: i-«iiiii' a- tlu- wa^vs couiv wti<-M iiA%ii-« arv vlnu'l-.HL 
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WAHSATCU HOTEL. 



trSIOX JlTfCTION— la & station only in niime, 
dx mi lea west of O^den. The compaaies propose to 
jointly erect at this "jnnction" ample permanent 
boiidiiiKS to nccommodftte tlieir own interests, a.i well 
as a magnificent bnilding to be called the 

WAHSATTK HOTEL, 

It ia designed to construct this hotel with a spe- 
cial view to afford tourists a resting-place — a homr, 
where tliey cnu stop over for a time, anil be eurroundeil 
by all the luxuries, comforts and conveniences to bo 
fonnd at any hotel on the coutineot. The building 
will be supplied with all the modern improve meiits, 
with hot and cold water from springs in tlio foot-hills 
close by, which arc situated at an elevation sufBcient 
to carry the water to the top story of the building. 
The fountaina in the parks surrounding the bouse will 
be supplied with water from a similar soiirco. The 
mioeral springs, lake bathing, dry aud invigorating 
atmosphere, delightful sceneiy, euperinr buutiug and 
trout fishing of the viciuity, combiued with the com- 
forts and Inxuriea of a flrst-clasa lioU-l, will, we aro 
certain, attract a host of invalids and pleasure-seekers. 

Above we present a beautiful view of the hotel as it 
will appear when completed, which we had engraved ex- 
pressly for the Tourist, from the original drawing by 
C. B. Linde, Esq, , of tho U. P. R. K. at Omaha. 

This hotel will bo constructed of fine sandstone, 
something after tlio Mansard stylo of architecture, 198 
feet front, 172 feet in depth. Tho centre of tho build- 
ing will be nearly square, with a wing on each side 
and one ia the rear. Tho centre part will be 99 feet 
front, by 82 in depth, and five storios high, including 
the basement, which is mostly abovo ground. Tho 
wings are four stories liigli. The first floor contnina a 
large vestibule (in the centre of which Riart the stairs); 
a corridor 8 feet wide nitis from ouo end of the build- 
ing to the oUter, and which will open upon verandas 



The ladies and gentlemen each have a parlor 
inches x 17 feet 6 inches, and a sitting-room 24 feet 1 
inches x 18 feet 9J inches ; the dining-room is S7 
G8 feet. The hotel, when completed, will contai 
about 125 rooms for guests. One great feature i 
the bnilding will be the observatory on the top, 1( 
feet above ground, which will afford a fine view of 8a 
Lake aud the Oquirrh Range on the south, Promoi 
tory Point and Bear Biver on the west, wlule to tb 
east and north rise the Wahsatch mountains — in son: 
places enow-capped — extending as far as the eye c« 
reach. Elevation, 4,310 feet. 

Near the hotel at the foot of a spnt of the mooaiaii 
is oue of the many 



which abound in the Oreat Salt Lake and Nevad 
basins. The springs in cold weather send up a deni 
clond of vnpor, which is visible for a long distano 
They are strongly impregnated with snlphnc and oth( 
mineral substances. The odor arising from them 
very strong, and by no means pleasant for some peopl 

From the cars an occasional glimpse of Salt Iiake ct 
be obtained with its numerous, islands, lifting the. 
peaks far above the briny waters. The views will t 
very imperfect ; but as we near Promontoiy Point, an 
after leaving that place, exoelleut views can be obtamec 

BONNEVILLE:— Is an unimportant station, tw 
miles fuithcrwest. NeartheBtationwepaasthronghfin 
forming lands, which yield large crops of wheat, batlei 
nnd corn. With the rugged mountains on onr right, an 
the waters of the lake seen at times onour left, w» fin 
objects of interest continually rising around ns. Vi 
up the sides of the monntain, stretching along in on 
unbroken line, save where it is souderal by oauyoni 
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niches, and ravinefi, is the old water-mark of the an- 
ent lake, showiDg that at ouo time this lake was a 
ightr sea, washing the mountain sides several hun- 
red feet above us. The old water lino is no creation 
! the imagination, but a broad l>euch, whereuiK)n the 
ell-wom rocks, the rounded pebbles, and marine shells 
ill attest the fact that once the wat^^rs of the lake 
iihed tliis broad upland. Beneath the highest and 
igest bench, at various places, may be seen two others, 
I aboat equal distances apart, slum-ing that the waters 
f the lake have had three different altitudes before 
wr reached their present level. 

Near this station the first spike on the Utah Northern 
I & — a narrow Rsugc — was driven March 25, 1872, 
iaee which time tlie work has been prosecuted vigor- 
Dily. It is designed to extend the road east to Ogaen, 
nd north into Idalio and Montana Territories. It is 
betdy completed almut 70 miles north, and trains are 
naiiig regularly. Passing on to the right beside the 
aDntainis located 

WILLARD CITT, 

i Mormon town of 552 inhabitants. The mountains 
MvtiiiB town present indications which would assure 
tbe "prospector" that they were rich in various min- 
ndn Strong evidences also exist of tlie great volcanic 
■phflsfal which once lit up this country with its lurid 
nitt most effectually demolishing many pliilosophical 
tbeoiies, leaving their originators to study nature more 
isd books less. 

Ncsr the city, in the first range of hills, is the crater 
of IB extinct volcano, which covers several acres. The 
BUMM* of lava Inying around — its bleak, barren, and 
dciolate appearance — would se«;m to indicate that not 
■uj years had elapsed since it was in active operation. 

Bit s few miles further on we pass 

BRIO HAH CFTY, 

*Udi, like the preceding one, is nestling close to the 
W of the mountain on our right. Population, 1,815. 
lAeWillard Citv, it is a Mornnm town, embowered 
in fruit trees. Tlio buildings are mostly of a<lol>e. A 
^ying tnule anil rapitlly increasing population attest 
tlw importance of the place. The puolio buildings in- 
^^9 a court-house and tabernacle, two hotels, and no 

Pusing Brigham City, we incline to the left and 
CTOM Bear River on a trestle bridge 1.200 feet long, 
spiles of which wen* driven in water 18 feet de«»p. 

C0RINXE2 — Oiie half mile beyond the bridge, con- 
*iiii8 al)out 1,000 inhabitants, and, at present, is the 
owitre of an extensive trade. It has an elevation of 4,29-1 
^ Distance from Omaha, 1,05(5 miles; from San 
FnnciHco, KVi miles. 

The aihantages possessed by Corinne cannot fail 
to render the place one of importance in time. 
A'ouriil the town are many thousiuid acres of land, 
^Hi oulv require irrigation and culture to render 
*J*in pn>«lnctive in the highest degree. To pn>vide 
«• necessary water, a company has been organized 
Mf the puqK>se of buihling a canal from a iMiint on 
«v River— al>out 2i) miles to the northwani — whi<'li 
^ when complet«'d, n<it only supply ample water for 
^iiigition and manufacturing purjioses but for uk4» by 
^kacitiiensof C<»rinne. 

.For several years past a small steamer — Citv of Co- 
JJtt»— has navigute<l Salt Lake, nmning Tl)etween 
Coriime and Stockton, to tin* Sonth, distance 80 miles, 
"Vtithss lMH»n discontinued. 

The eastern terminns of the Portland Dalles and 
^''tLake Railroad has Ihmmi locatetl at Corinne. 

AbiAbeh of the Utah Northern connects at Corinne 
*ak the Pacific roail, over which passengers for East* 



em Idaho and Montana go t^) points on the Northern, 
where connecticms are made l*y stage lines, carrying 
passengers, mails and express. 

From Corinne it is 358 miles to Virginia City, 482 to 
Helena, and 600 to Fort Benton, Daily Stages. Tlio 
coimtry traversed is very diversified, niountain and val- 
ley, hill and glen alternating, rendering the route at- 
tractive to the lovers of scenery. Malad and other 
valleys along the road are fertile and well watered, 
where many Mormon settlements will l>e found, sur- 
rounded by flourishing farms. 

MONTANA TERRITORY— Lies to the north of 
Utah, and is generally c<msidered solely as a mining 
country. Although at one time Montana jMisHesM-d ex- 
cellent placer gold mines and ** gulch diggings," they 
have mostly been worked out, yet there ari» some camps 
where good pay is being taken out. Tlie niining is now 
mostly confined to quartz, some of which yield rich re- 
turns. 

Although many and rich mines of gold have lM»en 
discovered within her borders, the' importance of her 
agricultural resources are not to Im» igin^red. The val- 
leys of the Missouri, Ma<lison, Gallatin, Yelhiwstone, 
and many other rivers, |>ossess the very b«*st of fann- 
ing and grazing lands in quantities sufficient to sup- 
port a large population. In the mines enter])riHe and 
capital have, and will continue to develop great wealth, 
but hert», as in other mining countries, exjiensive ma- 
chinery must be erected and a large capital invested 
before tlie mines can be devel<i|M*«l and worketl with 
profit, while to the agriculturist and st4M*k grower Mon- 
tana prcsinits — with a continually incn'asing homo 
market — inducements to the |MM)r emigrant second to 
no section of the United States. The jH»<»])le of the 
Territory are energetic and p«»rHevering, with full faith 
in the future of their Territory, and will, in tiiiK', ren- 
der it what they cmitend it really is, one c»f the wealth- 
iest sections of the Unicm. 

Helena is the largest city in Montana, and contains, 
according to the census of IHTO, «),1<M> inhabitants. It 
has suffered fearfully in the past by fin^s, which has 
several times completely dent roved the business |ior- 
tions of the city, but theenerf^ and ent«*r|)riM* of her 
people S(M)n re- built with substantial materials — brick 
and stone. The 7A rahl aiul (iuz* it* , Imth daily and 
weekljr news)>apers are publi.Hlied hen*. l*he chief im*- 
cupation of the i>«Hiple is quartz mining. 

ViRoiNiA City, the capital of Montana, contains a 
>opulati(m of H7t». The Muntttnhtn^ a m"«»ekly is pub- 
ished hen*. It is one of tho iii4»st hpicy pa|)«*rM in the 
far west. 

Deer Loime Crrv is the third in iMiint of iHipulation 
in the Territory. It contains THS inhabitants, and has 
tw«) weekly papers — \\n} y*ir Xttrth W* st mid the Fmh- 
l>en(lcnt, 

BoZEMAN is another thriving town, and tin* A*ttuu* 
(hnrier its representative newhjmjHT. 

It wcuild s«*em, from nuvnt dis4'ovi'ri»'H. that Mon- 
tana and a iM>rtion of Wyoming T<Tritorif h <*oiitaiii thf 

OREATEST WON HER IN THK \««iKl.l>. 

Tlie explorati«>nH of Dr. Havilrn, I'nitrd Statt-n 
(Geologist, have dvuionnt rated thiit ffiis, nur *nrn otnu- 
try, contains natural m-ondors. wliifh. in fiti-nt, pran> 
deur, and wondroUA lH>auty. far Hur|Mi.HM th****** of anv 
other ]Kirtion of the knomi world. Tht* n-Milt ban 
l)een, a bill has ]>:ihs«hI (%»ngn"^ H«'ttint; apart a tr.u'l 
<if couutrv r>5 bv (l'> luiU's in i*xt4'nt as a 

<;RKAT N.VTIONAI- PARK, 

or mammoth i»leaMun»-gronntl. for tin* lx*nefit and en- 
joyment t>f the people. The en tin* an*a within the 
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Unite of the refloiration jm over r^OOO foet in altitndo. 
AbwMt in the centre of this tnict in located tbo Yollow- 
rtOBe I^ke^ a bo<ly of whUt 15 \ty 22 miles in extent, 
vMl tn elevation of 7,427 feet. The ranpreH of nioun- 
thathem the numerous vallevn on every side rise 
tta height of from 10,0(K) to 12.000 feet, uml are 
with perpetual snow. 

eonntfy preMMita the moat wonderful volcanic 

of anj }M)rtinn of this continent. The great 

of hot springs and the geysers n^prenent the 

^flteflea — ^the yent or escape pii>«'''s — of these remark- 

ittt ^uoanio manifestations of the infernal forc(*s. 

JplhMe springs are a<lomed with decorations niort' 

"^ than human mind ever c<mceiyed, and which 

nqnired thousands of years for the cunning hand 

to form. The most remarkable of these 

thrown a column of boiling liot water IT) feet 

*rto H niroMi/rr^ altitude of 150 feet. This 

IB continued for hours together, and so iin- 

I the quantity of water discharged, that during 

eniptiou, the volume «>f wat4>r in the riv4T is 

Another thniws n column of hot water 2(N) 

'tebeight, ami over a f(K)t in dianu^ter. It is said 

of Iceland, which huvo beiMi the object of 

for acientists and tniveh'rs of tlie entire worhl 

fiink into insiguitlcance in coni))arison with 

Hot Springs of the YeUowstone and Fire-hoh? 





ntotft fi*fnifirrfuf story about tliis remarkabh' re- 
Ifltohl liy Langford, (»ne of tht; first discoviTers. 
ttteprmeut G<iyeniment Commissioner in charge of 
He Bays : " At a certain point on the Yellow- 
(T, the water nnis down n steep and ])erf«»ct 
kJpAAtorer a surface of slate-rock, which has be(*ome 
SEiBOOth from the vehMMtyof the rushing torrent, 
PImI^ at a distance of twenty miles, i\\e friction becomes 

^ at that the water is iHtiUnf/ /tot," We do not 

for Uie truth of this st<iry, and wo are not certain 
IrfUigfnrvl will swear to it. " 

moantain rim of the Yellowstone Lake rises from 
UDD to 4,000 feet al»ove its surfaci', and, except in two 
AwtSonai is nnbri»ken. To the west and south-west 
■a ImmJu in the chain, through one of which ap|MMir 
Iha CNrtlinea of a conspicu4>us coni<*a1 peak, 10..VN) f<>et 
iabaiafat. In the mountain system whicli surrounds 
Iha l^e are l>om the tributaries, almost the ])rincipal 
of three <»f the largest rivers on the continent. 
of the mttst important tributaries of the Missruiri 
"t, the Higlloni, the Yellowstone, the Madisou, 
the Gallatin, have their springs here. Flowing 
int north, then east, they strike the ^^lissonri, which 
in its torn Aows soutli-easterly to th(« Mississipju Va1h\y, 
where its waters arc blended with tlio stately stream 
thai empties its tides at least *AJAH) mih's below inti»th" 
Golf of Mexico. The Snake river, whose st»urers an* 
artnally interlaced with those of tln^ Madison and the 
Yellowst* »ne, turns westward, and traversis nearly a 
thooMind miles of territiiry before it joins the (Vibmi- 
faia OD its way to the Pacific Ocean. Again, the ( irem 
rirer, rising nut a few mil«'s from the sources of the 
others, seeks the Coh>rado c»f the South, whieh. after 
iBBiunerablo windings through deserts, auil a roaring 
pBflMge of hundreds of mih>s in the abysses of canvons 
MBpaasiug even those of tlie Yellowstone in gramleur, 
depth, and ghMun, reaches the (rulf of California. Teii- 
etBBftui^ to the lofty reiresst's where these siirings arise, 
tha explorer stands, as it wen\ astriile of the grandest 
valer-fihe<l in the world. A pebbU> <lro]>]>«>d into one 
■prinir touches a water-nerve of the Pacitie : a pebble 
cael into another touehi-s a siniihir nerve of the Atlan- 
tie Ot^au. It is a thouulit tiM*au^e tYie winirs ttf the 
of a man in such a phiee t<» expand like an eagle's. 



We have taken some |)ain«» t<i procure, and have rn- 
graycd expn-ssly for the Tru'uisT. a enruph'te map jm-** 
Time Table) >howing the exa<-t l»>iMul:iri« - <if thi- jiark. 
and the location of many of the most noticeable obji-rts 
of interest, to which we take pleasure in referring 
our rer^lers while wo return to the line of thi* J'acitle 
Railroad at Corinne, from which we iligresseil. 

Again Went ward! the farming lamls gnuluMlly give 
way to alkali beds — white, barren, ami glittering in the 
sun. Now the road curves along the bank of the hike, 
crossing the low flats on a bed raised several fert abuve 
the salt deposits. The channel ahmg the ro;iil, eaused 
bythoex<*avations, is tilled with a reddish, cold-Ionking 
water. Taste it at the first opportunity, and ymi will 
wish that the first opportunity had never otlereil. 

Ql'AKKY — Eight miles west — is n'»t a station j.f 
much importance to the traveler ; skirting along the 
base of the mountains, with the lake and broad slkali 
bottoms on the left, the cars pass <iver M'vi'nd h»ng 
trestle bridges and high embankments, and reach the 
high broken land again at 

lU.rK C'KKKK— Eleven miles further west. Kh- 
vatiou 4,.'Jr>l) feet. hnring the const met inn of the 
roa«l, this was one «»f the liardest ** Camps '* »li»n;r the 
whole line. It is said that 2S deaths by \it»leiice <H'- 
curred in one month, eiirht men bi-ing shi»t one morn- 
ing.- .V stranger I'Utered a restaurant one morning and 
sat down to a table (M>eupied by twf» www. One nf the 
])arties helped himself to mnn» gravy than his neighbor 
thought fight. 1 >rav^ ing his six-sho(»ter, he deliberate- 
ly shot him dead at his feet. Horri!i(*il, the strangi'r 
sprang from his st>at, but found himself covered bv the 
six-sho<»ter : **Sit down and finish ytMir breakfast," 
said the murderer, ami the stranger was com|Hlleil to 
do so, with the coq>se nf the murdered man laying be- 
side him. 

IjtMiving the station, we miss Blue Cn'«'k «ni a trestle 
bridge 300 fe(>t h>ng and 'M\ feet hi:;h. Thence liy 
t(»rtuons curves we \\ ind nrouud the heads of M'Veral 
little valleys, cnissing tliem well aguin>t the hilUide 
bv heavy tills. 

The track along hen^ has lN*en changeil n-centlv, tt» 
avoid {>assing over several high tresth* briilges i>uilt 
by the l'ni«»n Pacific ('•unpany when they extemled 
their track to Promontory, and afterwanls abiiinhinetl 
by onh-r c>f Congn-^s, wfiieh lixed the junction "f th»' 
two roads near Ogtlen. 

Tlirough mi»ri» deep roek eut** we wind arnuTiil pr«- 
montor^' Mountain until tlu' l.ak«' '\< lo>>t to view. ( p. 
up we go, the eiiL'iiie puthiii; and snorting Miih its 
anluiius labors, until the Mimmit is gamed. hikI ve 
arrive at the fonner t«'rminu*i »•{ the t«o Paeitti- rail- 
ntads. 

I»HO>lONTOKY Nine Tuil.vH \*.m. ri.vath.n 
•l.'-HiTi feet. l>i.st;Mife from (.>maliii Lo*^! iniii '« ; fr.ini 
San Kraneisct* KlO mile-* : i^ relebrat«-d I'^r !•• milt th- 
point whep^ tin* connection bi'tween tin- tui> ruaiN lia- 
maile on the loth of Mav, Ihi-.'i. 

This town, formerly vi-rv bvi-lv. i- niiw jiiiMost i-n. 
tirely ile>erti-d. Tlii» supply t»t' \\:it« r i> olit:iir.« •! iroj.. 
a spring abi»ut four miles ^«■1l1Il i*! t!ie riMii. i:: oiii- ••( 
the guh'hes of till* Proniontoiy M'-uniiin. 

TIm» bent'h on whii-h the ^t.lt:o!l si.Oii!-* w.iuM ii"ubi 
less proiluet* veL'etabie** or ^Tiiin. if II Ci'MJil 1<»- :rr:»rated. 
for the sainly Si'd ih laru'ely mi\ed v*:!h I'mt.i. ahd th*- 
bunch gra.ss and s:ij»e-brii'»h trvow bi\nria:.!l\ . 
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TIIK iiUIKVT -ISII THK i 



THK EAST AND THE \\'EST. 

iflDEyTSU.VKlSO HAXBS AfTEK liKlVIVt 



THK LAST SEMKIL 

Ob MMiday, ths 10th of Maj, imt, a, InrRC pnrt^ wnn 
mogirgitefl'on Pmmouhiiy INiiiit, I'tiih Tfmtorr, 
Btunc] from the fuiir quarten of tlic I'liinn, luiil, ytc 
■ighl taj fmm Uie (<iar qiiartfra of tlm purth. Tlicro 
nn mm (mm the piue-clail liilU of Xiiiin', Die niok- 
^D<1 <xM.it • it MiuiHAchuHHtH, thd orprKluilcn of Flori- 
i*, tin ^lileii ohiirefl of tht! Piu-itiu hIo{k<, fmin CliiuH, 
Ennipr, tad the wiliU of thi> Aiucn<.'im ouiitiui'iit. I 
Ibm wm the linen of l>lii(^cU»l hovs, with thfir Imr- 
DuM tuiiHkctM niid Klixtciiiiit; liavunctn, uiiil ovt-r nl), ' 
i>tb« briffht Mi>y mm, Hontt-a thcffloriimH f>l<l KturH 
■■■iKjipM, an etutilom r>f uiiitv, ]H>«'t>ritn>l i)r<>KiH>rilv. i 
Th^irt ^ravp, eiirufHt iiifu/iiHi^t of th<'iii, wliii iin- 
ntbnedh^rc: mon vhn wtrnM not h-avo th>'irli<>iii>'H i 
ud bniineM and tratcrff liuU i>r twr> thmlH of lln- 
nwtiafnt uuly nu the miMt urgent nt'cosKity. or on nii \ 
"riiiuQ of Kri<ut ritktii>U»l iu]]ii>rtuu(H', siii'h an they < 
BgAi ncTCT li<i]>o to liehiilil apfiiin. It yean to witnt'iiit | 
■wh in «v>>ut, to Ih.' jirt-M-iit at Ihi^ iNiiiHiiminiitioii cif ' 
'w iif thi- Kmndiiit nf niiHlcni enti-rpriws thiit tlii-v 
U jimtlierett Ij.-r.-. Tli.-y w.ro lit-rf t.. .1.. h.-ixT to I 
Uw .iccwioii whi'ii 1.771 inilcit of nilroad sh.xil.t l.o | 
' uiinl, hindiofc in mw nnhrokfn chiiin tht< Eii^t ami ' 
til* Went. (SttoruuL-uto ul thut tiun' wim tho wititura ' cinino 

Fwii.- 
imrtftkor* in the j in thn 
pnt'il. .Ularonu.l | tho n. 

— „ , ....'n hnrrvinj,' i Hiittit. 

■■* hMuU in h.-ni 



•.luiiniit'. of th<- KmroM 
•rkwill 1- i>ccimi.h;h>-.1. 



th<- HUn Hhnll kiiM tlii' 
niouuiv-hH of thu ih-H.' 

tlio aHHOuililaite iliHiH'..-. ... ...... ...... . .. .^ 

Lniken only bv Iho lio.irs.! tH-num < f th.> lo.-oinotivt- 
and when thn h'nptlii'iiiiiR niiiiintiiin KhmlowN alial 
Hwp<>p ac'MM the i)ljiiii, Di-i-ktfd mi.) »ii.tt]<-d with thf d* 
imrtiug nnnlHMiiiH. thw will full on the ir.>n mils wliici 
ftiiy in<inownlirikt-ii liiL-froiu tlif Hai-ni 



ifnto t.) tho Mis 

TI>.^li.>nrHpnr<h«'ast.>n1v..n nmil III.' snn r>Hl.> high 

I tho E.uitli, liis plitt.rii^tf ruvs fiillin»- dir.-rtly down 

I roiiilH, whii-h 

hwhK'UwonU 

d)on(clin.-nof 



n this grand ovent —1' 

^otioiuai^ — thi'< nwH-mhlaf;!- hmt 
*i*eiFitoni(>ntandhnMlo thut inoniiiiK 
leudfri). ipiiHping th(-ir ni'iglih 



ujion tlie v:u-ant pi: 

wiw waiting to r<vi*i' tin- l;i-t ti''ii 
unit.' tlicni t..rov>T. On citlirT ru;, 

i-.iTrt. the im]>atii-nt loi-i<niotit<-iH-i'ii ,- ,^.;,, 

their rliii'TinK "otfH, a4 tlioiijih tlo-y lin<1>'n>t<>iHl wlint 
wiiH poiiiif on, and n'juiit'd in cuuiuion witli the cxi-iti-d 
iiHKi'iuhlngc. 

To givi> t'lTivt to thi' prmvpi lings. iirT»ng<>montfl hibl 
lioi-n niado hv whioh tli" largo i- it ifs .<f tlj,- I'ninn »li..iild 
1h> nulitii-d of llo* piiirt minute ni>d i>.'.'.>nd nb. ri lli>- 
road hlioiiM 1>.- tiiii»1..'d. Tfh'Kmpliiti <-oini>iU[ii.-:ition« 
wi-rt- ■rp.iuz.-.l Willi llifprin-ni-jdiiti.-* of lii.Mii-t and 
uvut. anilatllunli'^ii:ii:it<'dhoiirtlit> hm's w.r.' ]>iit in 
cmnoi'iirm. nndall<>tli.Tlm>in.'-«HMiH|,.-n.h'.L In San- 
Friiii.-i«.-o the win-* w.ni f..,ii,..,.t.-d «iih lli- fir. -alanii 



■v.Ttho dir th'> iii-i: 



tli>' 






0»»'tiiig, uii Ihi-yiHiiiwd t" iiskor aoKw.-r hiirrird qiu-H- 
tiw. Tliia it the d:iy of tiiiiil triumph of tho frifiidt 
of the Tiia-1 oriTthfir (ToukiiigdpjMiui'UlK. fur longi-re 



v.T iiio CUT III'' iiiMiini iiio cv.-iii ■"■■-urri^i. 

I>hik.ll>lp)o:i. ItoM N.'W V-tk. (.'ii..itinatt 

w.-iiiiui; (.>r till' nioiiii [it to urrivf 

ighininc !-lioiil,i lu- ln..-,>d, I'urrving 

vil virtory over tlie \,uffl\i '«nd 
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Tt)c> hour mill minute ilosicpfttod nrrivcil, nud LcIiiikI 
Stftnfiinl, Presideut, aBsistert by other aflicpra o( tin* 
Centrnl Piiciflo, c.imc fomnrd ; T. C. Durnnt, Vice- 
Preaiilcnt o( the Uiiiim Pacific, axiiifltPil by Qenernl 
Dodge and otlitu'n of the name cnjapimj, met them nt 
the cud of the mil, where they rcvpreiitl^ panHfJ, 
whilo 11 reverend gt'iitlemnu invoked the Diviiio bless- 
ing. Then the last tie, a benutifiil piece of wnrkninu- 
Hhip, of Culifiiniin hiiirpl, with silver platfJH <m wliieh 
were Riiitnble inHuriptioun, van pnt in pliice, and tlie 
last conuei^ting niilH were hiiil by [Mirties from each 
company. The Itut spikes were then prenenteil, one of 
gokl from California, one of silver from Nevada, and 
one of gold, silver awl iron from Arizona. President 
Staiifoni then took the hammer, made of nnlid iiilver, 
imd to the Iianillfl of which were attached the telegraph 
wireH, and with the first tap on the Jiead of tlio ffold 
spike at 12, M. , the iiews of the event was flushed uver 
the continent. Hpec<!heH were mode nn each Hpike vran 
driven, and wlieu nil wo.** completed, cheer after cheer 
I'ent the air from the entliuHiaetio assemblage. 

Then tlie Jnpitci' a loeomotive of the 0. P. B. R. 
C!i>., and locomotiv-j No. llli, «f the U. P. R. It. C;<>., 
iippi-oached from eaeh way, meeting im the dividing; 
line, where tliey nibbed t^ieir brown iiohes together, 
while sliuking liamlH, as illiistr.kted iibuTC. To nay 
that nine flowed freely would convey but li faint ide'n 
i>f the good feeling manifested and the girovision miuU' 
by each comiMmy for the cutertiiinmont of their gnerttq, 
und tlio celebration of tlie event. 

Immediately on tlio completion of the work, a eharse 
was made on the last tin (not the silver-plat'ed, g'lld- 
sjiiknd laurel, for that had been removed and n pino 
tie snliMtitiited) by relio hnntem, aud soon it was cut 
and IiHcked to pii-fres, and the fragments carried away 
as trojihiea or mementoes of the great event. Eveii 
one of the rails hiHt laid in place was eiit and battered 
so badly that it w~hs removed and another snlistitnted. 
Weeks after the event we passed the place again, aud 
found an eutlinsiaHtie person eutting n piece out of the 
I'm/ tie laid. Ho was proud of liis treiisuro — that litlii' 
chip of pine, for it was a piet^e of the lost tie. We did 
not tell him tliat three or four ties Imd been placed 
there since the first was cnt in iiicties. 

In the cars belonging to each line, n saui])tnons re- 
Itaat was served np to the invited guests. Then as t]ji> 
Sim sank low towanis tlie wfstcrn summit uf Prom'Un- 
toiy Point, the lung trains moved iiway with {parting 
salutes from the Iwroniutives, and the trelebraticm was 
ended, tho participants Kpeediiig uwav to their fur dis- 
tant hcniies, and HO closed the eventful day on Promon- 
tory Point. 

Gre.1t Salt I.akr— Behind the station at Promi.n- 
tory tlie bills rise into the dignity of mountains. To 
tho top of the left hand point we strolled one bright, 
spring moriiiiict. After an hour's toil»onio walking 
through mg<:-l<rnsh and bunch grass. thi'U among 
sage-brnsh and rocks until we had attained a height t'l 
which that iiersistcnt shnib eonld nut uttaiu, thei. 
among ns-ks, stuiiled cedars, tiny, deliciilc flowin's 
and bliHiining mosses, until wo stoiHl cm the summit of 
tlio peak, on a narrow ri<lge of granite, not over four 
feet wide, and then-, almost nt onr f<'et Iso stei-p was 
the tuoniituin) lay the Great Salt Lake, spread .mt 
liktia%-nHt niimjr before nx, its ]iliieid bosom glitti'r- 
ing ill the morning sun like a field of bnrniKhi'd silver. 
Mile afier mile it stretelied aw.iv, p!.ieid and inoti.m- 
less, at though no lifo had ever caused a vibration of 
its currents or given one restless impulse to il i briny 
bosom. 

By the aid of the gla«s. Church .ir Auti'lois- a^i.I 
other mountain islands eiiiild be distinctly seen, rear- 






ing their t^jwering crests far above the siItw % 
tlieir base, their sloping sides enrobed in the 

of all green covering. Standing there ■■ 1 

tmele in the midst of this waste of waters they poswM 
a wondrous beauty as a reeompense tor their utter 
isolation. 

Away beyond these islandH i 

Wahsatch Mountains, and we think that hi 

out tlie curve in their brown sides where n 

. Lake City, secure and beautiful in her mon 

ncRS. Far away to the southward the lai 

' with the sky and water, and the dim, i 

j green, brown and ailver blend in one, ' 

them the clear bine of the mighty dome m . 
I and quiver for a space, and then aweepa down t 
I them, blending with them in one wamig maM « 
' ishing color, which slowly recedes in the diin JL 
j until the eye can follow its course no fartiier, 
' now to the left, and there, sweeping np fi 
' Promontory Point is the north-westein arm ol 

— Monument Bay, Tliatlong, greenline isJl 

Point, thniwing its lon^ ridge for ont into the h 
I of the lake, as though it would span the waten ii_. 
I carpet of green. Away to the west Pilot Knob m 
. its crest of rocks from out tlie centre of the f 
I American Desert Do not look longer in that t 
I tiou, all is desolation ; only a barren plain, and ^ 
! gray rocks, and glinting beds of alkali i ' 

One more view to the north, one look at the liasi |( 

green hills and greener slopes whieh aweepdoinit 

ward the sandy, sage clad plateau on which ataadi^ 

station ; anotlier and last look at the placid 1 

now, cooled und refreshed by the moantain *~~ 

plnek a tiny moss bell from the oleft in tl__ 

nick, and then descend the rugged mountain. 1 

seen Salt Lake from the most eon *' " " 

view, nud now we are better able to ai 

and comprehend its dimensions, whieh a 

length by 45 in width. The principal isl 

lope n.'i miles long). Sheep's, Hot, Stansbuiy, f 

ton and Egg. Tliey possess many chamung ■ 

retreats, many natural bathing places, where the^ 

ly ba.ya intrude among the gross-covered joints M 

I locks. The water is ho buoyant that it ib d*""- 

I tho bather to sink therein. 

I Thu hike has no outlet for the waters oontiniuQf 

I j)ouring into it from Bear, Jordan, Weber and other 

I rivers. Evaporation absorbs the vast Tolnme, bnt it li 

a noticeable fact, and one worthy of oonudeiation, tM . 1 

«iuce the settlcmenta have been made in the Ti — '—~ ^ 

and the Imsom uf the earth has been turned i 

|iluw, rendering the barren wastes blooming and pto- > 

diii'tivc, that the waters of the lake haTerisenateaaQj, 

I and now are 12 feet higher than they were 20 jeanaf" 

I Fences, which onco CQcIosed fine meadowland, are Si 

I just peering aliovo tho flood, marking ite steady aa- 

I cniachnieut on the fertile bottom lands. The grand oU 

I mountains bear unmistakable evidence of the waf ' 

' presence far n» their rock;y sides. At what I 

I the tlooils reached that altitude, or whether thow 

I mountains were lifted from the present level of ti 

I lake by volcunio action, nud carried these water lin 

; witli tliem, arc questions no one can answer. BaT>_ 

I may givo learned theories regarding things th^ kaitnr 

I nothing of ; they may demonstrate that Salt Lake la 

; held in its present position b^ immntable laws, bat 

they cannot destroy the ocular evidence that it is risnu 
j slowly and steadily, and has been during the lost S 

j Col. HrDNHT's Scbvey — On the west side of Pro- 
! niontory Point, the line, known as Colonel Hudnnt's 
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survey of the Idalio and Oregon branch of the U. P. R. 
R., passes north to Pilot Springs ; thence down Clear 
creek or Raft river to Snake river, and along the south- 
em bank of this stream to Old's Ferry ; thence across 
the country to Umatilla, on the Cohunbia river. For 
the entire distance between Promontory and Raft river 
the country is uninviting, though not barren. From 
tlience the route passes through a country abounding 
in fertile valleys and bold mountains — the latter well- 
wooded. There is plenty of wood and other materials 
for building the proposed road along the whole length 
of the line. To the mouth of Raft river from Promon- 
tory is alK>ut 100 miles. Tlie scenery along the line is 
varied, from smiling, fertUe valleys to lofty, snow-clad 
mountains. We will speak only of the general charac- 
teristics of the route and of one or two points of re- 
markable interest. The main feature of the Snake or 
Shoshone river is its majestic cataracts. We 'will give 
a short description of the river in which they are found. 
The stream, sometimes called Lewis river, is the south 
fork of the Columbia, and was discovered by Lewis and 
Clark, who ventured westward of the Rocky Mountains 
in 1804. It rises in the Rocky Mountains, near Fre- 
mont's Peak, in the Wind River Range, which divides 
Idaho and Dakotah Territories. The head waters of the 
stream are Gros Ventre, John Craig's and Salt creeks 
on the south, with the outlets of Lyon's and Barret's 
lakes on the north. The general course of the river 
from its source to Big Bend is north-west. At this point 
Henry's Fork, a large stream flowing from the north, 
empties its waters into the main river. Thence the 
course is south-westerly until the first falls are reached 
— ^about 400 miles from the river's source. These are 
called the American Falls and are very fine, but do 
not present so sublime an appearance as will be seen 
about 100 miles further down the river, where the 
waters leave the elevated plains of Idaho by a series of 
cascades, known as the Suoshone Falls, from 30 to 60 
feet high, closing the scene in one grand leap of 210 
feet perpendicular. The width of the river at the point 
of tcdcing the last leap is about 700 feet The form of 
the falls is circular — somewhat like those of the Niaga- 
ra. Before the river reaches the cascades it runs be- 
tween lofty walls, which close in around it until but a 
narrow gorge is left for the passage of the water 1,000 
feet below the tops of the bluffs. Tlie most complete 
view of tlie falls is obtained from Lookout Point, a nar- 
row spit of rocks which projects from the main bluffs a 
short distance down the stream from the falls. From 
this point Eagle Rock rises before us in the midst of the 
rapids, and almost overhanging the falls, fully 200 feet 
high ; its pilliir-like top surmounted by an eagle's nest, 
where, year after year, the monarch of the air has rear- 
ed its young. Near the centre of the river are several 
islands covered with cedar, the largest one being call- 
ed Ballard's Island. Two rocky points, one on either 
side of the falls, are cjilled the Two Sentinels. Except- 
ing in point of the volume of water, the falls will com- 
pare favorably with Nijigara. 

From this point the river nins nearly west until it 
reaches War Eagle Mountains, about 800 miles from 
its source, when it turns due north, following that 
course for 150 miles, then bending again to the west 
it unites with Clark's river, forming the Columbia. 
After leaving the last falls the country is less broken, 
and the work of building the road would be com- 
paratively light for most of the way. 

We now resume our westward journey from Promon- 
tory. Four miles west (near a gravel track on the 
north side) can be seen close to the road, on the soxifh 
side, a sign-board, which reads, 

**TEN MILES OF TKACK IN ONE DAY." 



Again, on the same side, ten miles further west, 
anomer with the same inscription will appear. These 
boards mark the track whicm was laid oy the track 
layers of the Central Pacific Company in one day, 
under the immediate charge of J. H. Strowbridge, 
Superintendent of Constru(%on, H. H. Minkler, track 
layer, and James Campbell, Superintendent of Di- 
vision. This undoubtedly is <^e most extraordinary 
feat of the kind ever accomplished in this or any other 
country. 

Why it was done. — ^During the building of the road 
a great rivalry existed between the two oompanies as 
to which coulid lar^r the most track in one day. This 
rivalry commenced earlyin the year 1868. The *• Union" 
laying six miles ; soon after tlie ''Central" laid seven 
miles, and then again the "Union" seven and a half 
miles. The '* Central" men, not to be outdone, announ- 
ced that they could lay ten niiles in one day. Mr. Diurant, 
Vic^-President of the ** Union " offered to bet 
$10,000 that it could not be done, and the ''Central" 
resolved it shotUd be done. Consequently, on the 29th 
day of April, 1869, when only fourteen miles of track 
remained to be laid to meet the Union at Promontory 
Point, and in the presence of Governor Stanford and 
many prominent men from the East and West, and a 
committee from the "Union" to note the progress, the 
work commenced. 

How IT WAS DONE. — When the car loaded with raUs 
came to the end of the track, the two outer rails on 
either side were seized with iron nippers, hauled for- 
ward off the car, and laid on the ties by four men who 
attended exclusively to this. Over these rails the car 
was pushed forward, and the process repeated. Be- 
hind these men came a gang of men who half drove 
the spikes and screwed on the fish-plates. At a short 
interval liehind these came a gang of Chinamen who 
drove home the spikes already inserted and added the 
rest. Behind these came a second squad of Chinamen 
two deep on each side of the track. The inner men 
had shovels, the outer ones picks. Together, they bal- 
lasted the track. The average rate of speed at which 
all these processes were carried on was one minute and 
47^ seconds to every 240 feet of track laid down. 

MATERIAL BEQUIBED. 

Tlioso unacquainted with the enormous amount of 
material required to build ten miles of railroad oan 
leani something from the following figures. It requires 
25,800 cross ties, 3,520 iron rails, 55,000 spikes, 7,010 
fish-plates, and 14,080 bolts, the whole weighing 
4,362,000 lbs. Tliis material is required for a single 
track, exclusive of "turnouts." 

To bring this material forward and place it in posi- 
tion, over 4000 men, and hundreds of cars and wagons, 
were employeiL Tlie discipline acquired in the four 
years since tlie commencement of the road enabled 
the force to begin at the usual time in the morning, 
cilm and unexcited, and march steadily on to "Vic- 
tory," as the place where tliey rested at 1.30 P. M. was 
eiUed (now called Rozel), having laid eight miles of 
track in filx hours. Here this great "Central" army 
must be fed, but Campbell was equal to the re<iuire- 
ments. The camp and water train was brought up at 
the proper moment, and the whole force took dinner, 
including many distinguished guests. After the **haur 
nooni7}(/,'* the army was again on the march, and at 
precisely 7 p. m. 10 7nik8 and 200 feet had been com- 
2^Irfed. 

Wlien this was done, the "Union" Committee 
expressed their satisfaction and returned to their camp, 
und Campl>ell sprang upon an engine and ran it over 
the teii miles of track in forty minuteSf thus demon- 
strating that the work was well done. 
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L'UOsMNd TltUCKEE RIVER. i^iX MILEd EA^T 



BOZEtf — I^ cifflit niilcfl wpjttof Prommitorj. Traiiii^ ' 
ttap oulron nigaai. Halt Lakn fuirlv "HpreaiLt ibwlf " 
•m the left. 



MO>-UHEST— EJRht inilofl fuithor. Eleration 
i,m feot. Here, niAiiy timi'H, tlin Inkc lircpze Hwerpfi 
l^, Iwiuing tlic heavy aLkoliiiH aiiil wihiio odors po<Mi]inr 
to thin lonility, aud pociilinrly ofTeiiNivn to invalid)*. 
Monnmeiit Piiiiit — aslim, tnjifriiiRpnmiDiitiiry.Hln'toln'B 
tar out iuto the inkc, covercil wilh cTwUeiit ftnisR. Wi" 
■b>ll not aeo itmch more of tlio article furtioait) time to 
ciime, for we am tiow on what might well bo culli'il tli<' 
AmchiKn desert. 

RECO — Spven mil4>H — dp»«>ndin(t n heavy rrmde we 
■Veep aronnil the houl <it thi> wcKlfni nnii iif Ihi' lake, 
netuing uid Icaviiig itH wiiterH fur the liiHt tinii>. 

KEI.TOS— Or Indian Ofvck. fw it is w.mc'lim.-H 
rmllfil, in nevcii iiiili-a wont of H.^-o. I'U.viitioii 4.'2>-i 
f>i>t Tliia ia a nbttiou of mr>n> iiii)N>rtAiut< lUaii iiiiv vi't 
pMml Hiitra leavinR I'romouton-, Th.Te nro larR.- 
val<^r latikii bv tho ronil-Hiilt>, HU]i|)liod fnnii n nprinf; in 
the f.>ot-liillB'HoiuA mih-H to to llii> ii»rthvi>rd. HtTi' 
the lUilntiul Co. till tlu'ir untt-r ci.r"— r twin of whi<'li 
roDS dailv to fiiipplv inaiiv of tli<> KtiitiniiM ini tliii* di- 
■™i<mof'ther.K..I. " Tl..- 'll.-.l l>oni.' Mountuitw kIiow 
their K-atlini'd njmnitn 1h>^ north, and to tlic Minth-fUHt 
Pilot Kuohor Pt'ak run U' -u-i-n lining itn rocky front 
far altOTO the doM-rt. 

From this Htation a dnilv liiii' of roaohos li-nve for 
Iilaho and OrefTon oti arrival t.( tlii> <-:irs. Tlie Miil>' 
pwMrtt throURh Idiiho and lli.> i'iist.riii«irt nf t)rt•(^.n, 
fuUDi'^tiug will) Ihc Hli'anifrH of the On>)[ou St*>aui 



XaviRation Company nt rinatilln, on tin- Columbia 
riv.T. Tlironftli to lloiw iu twi. dav< ; W<dU WulU n. 
fuurdavH; Portlnnd in tiv(>iind a li.ilf (kvs. 

TllO iiillKK COI-XTRV, to Wlli.-h t h.t lino of KtaRTH iipok- 

en of eonvfy tho advcntiiroiiH ixuiMi'nRi'r', licH in the 
■uiith-woitcni portiun of Idiiho Ti-rriton', iHirdi-riiiK on 
OregoiL EitcuHivo miucHof ftold jiavi' ln't'ii worked 
there for yeiirx, and Mill cnntinne to attriu-t mm-h at- 
tention, ns rich mini's of Rolil-Uariiig quartz have Iwi-n 
dincovered anil worknl nince the )iliuvr mines li*vi> 
lieen partially exhauiilt'd. Th« i>rim-i|iiil mining <v>nu- 
try ia iu that ixirticm RcniTally iWigiiiited im tin- Koim- 
Ihinin, whii'h coinjTihcH a ■<'<>iMof oountry alxmt I'l" 
miles north and Miuih, hv a h nglh of alHm't ^h) mdi'*. 
TI■oBui^u^milleH li.> north of the Hn like or SlKwhom- 
river. The prineijuil MnaniN in the mining tkvtion are 
Boi«c river. Fav.-tte river. Wind ereek, M.".ri"Her«k 

and Halnnm riv.r. TIm- OwvI mjn.'o lie Rotith of the 

Hnukonverand W>.rK:>i:l.'Sl..untaLi<-.. Tl>i« )>.>rti'>n 
of the mining U'lt of Idnho ix n>>t n't >'ttenHiv<> an the 
one jnst meiition.d. The oreti are nuMlv nitver. 

ItoisRCiTVis tliee.ipitidof the Ternt'irv nn.lrountv 
wat of .\da er.iiiitv. r.<puliilinu al-iil' i'..i»«i Ih'.' 
town hite wan laid ont in \>ta, and n<>»- e..iiiaii>.. nrnut 
.->INI l>uildink">, n i-on-'idiniMe ix.rti.'n .( «l.i.li ur.- -f 
brifkand ft'ine. The lonn is nitualol i:i it tiii<- ugri- 
niltunil Vallev. al>ont two mih-M wide l.v lifiv iMnt;. It 
iHlhe<i<ntreof M-vi-rul ntnKe nnte*. and »:-^< <.f in.d- 
for a l.irge M'.-ij.in of ronntrv. The .V'lr. ■.u'lii, a tri- 
weiklvpaiHT. i<]<nl>li^h.di;.r<-. 

Idaui* i^ the w-oii.l eilv in ^iro iu the T.rntorv. 
Pofmlulion al-mt ■i.:*<i>. It lir> W hh\,-* n«rth-.'^u.t ^f 

Howe Citv, wiih wliLeh it in e.. ett^il with Magr, nn.l 

»1hi> with rnuttillii. Dri'i.'"!!. The 1l''.W<f new-pai-r is 
puldislied h.r.- s,.uii.». . Lly, 

Kii.VKR CiTt e-iiitainn alnoit i,oni inliabitiui(i>. Tlie 
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boildings are mostly ^anite. The Avalanch, n veeklv 
paper, represents the iaterestn of the town. 

We now return to tbe raiiruad. 

OMBEY— Is elsTen miles west of Kdton. PdBsen- 
ger trains seldom atop here. 

MATLIN— Ten milea further, is on the high lands, 
which awe^p out from the Red Dome Mountains. Ele- 
vation 4,630 feet. Here these mauntaiua — low sand- 
stone ridgeB — are nearer the track, breaking the gen- 
eral monotony of the scene. The road lies on the 
northern border of a vast waste whereon we see few 
signs of verdure. The station is about midway from 
east to west of the 

AUBRIOAIf SESEBT, 

which oitends over an area of about CO square miles. 
Over this vast eiteat the eye waiidets iu vaiu for some 
green object — some evidence that in tiroes gone by 
this waste supported animal life, or will eventually in 
Tears to come. All is desolate in the extreme; the 
uare beds of alkali, or wastes of gray sand only meet 
the vision, if we except now and then a rocliy hill 
more barren than the plains, if such things were pos- 
sible. Evidently tliis desert was once the bed of a 
saline lake, perhaps a portion of the Great Salt Lake 
itself. The sloping plain sweeps off towards that body 
of water, and in places bends down until its thirsty 
sands are laved by the briny flood. There are many 
evidences in support of the theory that it was once 
covered by those waters, although much higher than 
the present level of the lake. The saline matter is 
])lainly discernible in many places, and along the ted 
sandstone buttcs which mark its northern border. The 
long lino of water wash, so distinctly seen at Ogden 
and other points along the lake shore, can be distinctly 



traced, and apparently on the same level as the bei 

nt those places. The difference in the altitude of : 
road is plainly indicated by this line, for as we joun 
westward, and the elevation of the plateau increac 
we find that the water-wash line blends with tbe ris: 
ground and is seen uo more. 

TERRACE— Is ten miles west of Matlin. Elevat: 
4,619 feet. Here th& railroad company have ereci 
work-shops and a 16-stall round-house. To the nor 
ward the hills which mark the entrance to the Thi 
sand Spring Valley are plainly seen ; they are broi 
bare and nninvitmg as the country we are passi 
through. 

BOVINE— Eleven milea further. There is little 
interest to note, the fa^^e of the country remaini 
about the same, though gradually improving. Spote 
bunch grass appear at intervals, and the sage-bn; 
seems to have taken a new lease of life, indicating 
more congenial soil. 

L.UCIN— Thirteen miles. At this point we fi 
water tanks sumilied by springs in the hills at the o' 
let of Thousand Spring Valley, which lies to the nor 
just behind tliat first bare ridge, one of the spnrs of t 
Humboldt Range, but a few miles distant. The vail 
is about four miles wide, and not far from 60 mi 
long, taking in its windings from this point to where 
breaks over the divide into Humboldt Talley. It 
little better than oue continual bog in the centre — t 
water from tlie numerous brackish springs found thi 
standing in pools over the surface. There is go 
range of pasturage for the cattle in the valW and ni 
beyond. The old emigrant road branches on at or ni 
the station, one road passing through the vallejr, 1 
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uCber following nearly the line of the railrofld until it 
rNchesthf HnmlMihit via Humboldt WelU. 

Gou8e or Hot Sprinfi^ creek, n Binnli Htreani wiiirh 
cnum** thmugb the valley its entire length, sinks near 
hx the Htation, rising and sinking at intervals, until 
itif liMt in the ilesert. 

Before rea(*hing the next station we leave Utah and 
outer the State of Nevada. 

TECOMA— Ten mile8 west of Lncin. Elevation 
i8l2 feet. During tlie past year (juite an excitement Avas 
CDt^toil Among the mining oiK^rators by the tliscovery 
of rich silver and lead mines, situat^Hl about five miles 
lOQth of this station in the Toano nmgo of mountains. 
Aiiewtowii was laid out at the mines— calletl Buel. 

k Hmelting furnace was erected at the min<'s and 
i ran of 20i) tons of bullion proiluced, valued at 
S30iV)00, which was shipped to Ban Francisco on one 
tnuQ, creating no small excitement on California street. 
Imliiiitious of coal mines have been f(iund in thu vi- 
cinitY but no systematic effort has yet l)een made to 
«fcTel(,p tht-m. 

Pilot Peak, a noted landmark which has been visi- 
ble for tho piy^sf^l fifty miles, lies almost due south of 
this itation— <listunce 'My mil«*s. It is a lofty pilo of 
recks— tho easU-ru terminus of Pilot Mountains — rising 
•beat 2,500 f»'t't above the barren sands. For about 
bilf-way from the l>aHe to the summit the sid«'s are 
■helnng pih!» of shattered r<K*k — huge mnsHi^s crushe«l 
loitoQiH. AIh»vo that it rises p«'ri>endicular, tht^ sum- 
mit looking like somt* old castle when seen at a dis- 
tMwe. From IVnnont^jry Point, looking westward, tin* 
▼nt pile can bo si*en on a clear day — a dark mass amid 
the blue haze which Ixmnds the west«»rn horizon. To 
the emigrant, in early days, l)eforo the railn)a<l, it was 
»weh?(»mo landmark, ])ointing his course to Huinl)ohU 
Welhi or Thousand Spring ValU*y, where he was sure 
to find water and f<^d for his weary teams, after cross- 
ing the barren waste. 

MOXTELLO— Is ten miles further west. Eleva- 
ti*>n 4,999 fiwt. The general asp«»ct of the countrj' is 
*^binging with the increasing elevation. We appnmch 
D<*wer the long, rough ridge of the Goose Creek Range, 
vhoee rides and gnlches afford piLsturage and water at 
iDterrala. We an* leaving tin) barntn sands lN>hind u-*, 
AUflthoogh the C(juntr>' is still uninviting, it hsiks more 
rapAble of supporting animal life during a i)ortion of 
the vetr. 

W)RAY — CV>mes next, aft^^r eight miles, but it is a 
^titiou of littlo importjuice to the traveler. 

^ T0.\NO — Seven miles further, is the end of th«' 

^t Lake, and the commencement of tho HumlK)hlt 

diriiioQa, The company have here en vt^-d work-shopn 

^ i 14-8tall roimd- house. Klevation Ti.OTO feet. 

ToftDo is centrally h)cate<l as regards many mining 

^lutricii in Eastern Nt>vada, among which arc Eg:in 

Ctfion, Kinsley, Kern, ratter*on. Ely, Pahranagat a»i*l 

^^^Creek — all of which are under rlmidilevelopment. 

A Kta^ lin^ in in opcratinu from this place to Egau 

Cafton and the Cherry Creek mines, a diNtan<*o of \M) 

"■ulfit aoath. Soon aft it leaving Tuano wo begin the 

■**nt of Cedar Pass, whi<'li divides the l)esert fnun 

Hninboldt VaHey. The country is more broken, but 

pJtsewing mon>i vegetation. We havi* passetl tin* 

•estern lino of the l)«»»ert. where, in early days, thf 

triTel-woni emignint wearily toih'd thiough tin' burii- 

U^f Kind, his journey unenlivened by the ^i^ht of watt r 

w vegetation. One word nmre, rt-garding this dt*sfrt : 

^e term sand is generally ap]»li(-d, wheu speaking of 

tbenoilof th«^ barren wastes which iKVur at inter^*als 

■long the road. With one or two exceptions it is a 



misnomer, though it well applies to the desert we haTe 
crossed. Most of the surface of this waste is sand, 
line, hard and gray, mixed with marine shells and fos- 
siliz(>d fragUKMits i»f another age. There is no evidence 
on which to found a hope that this portitm of the 
country ccmld be rendered subservi«'nt U^ the use of 
man, consisting, as it does, of beds of samls and alkali, 
overlaying a hea\y gravel deposit. Ages must pass 
away before nature*s wondrcms changes shall render 
this desert fit for the habitation of man. 

PEQUOP— Ten miles west of Toano. 

OTE<U> — Six miles from Pequop, and 

IN1>EPE\1>EXCE— Five miles furtln-r— are all 
unimportant Signal Stations where passenger trains 
seldom stop. Independence Springs, from which this 
staticm derives its nnme, are near by, and supply an 
abundance of very goml cold water. 

Indei>endence, Clover and Kuby Valleys, lie to the 
southward. The two first named are small and value- 
less except for grazing i)urj)oses. From Cedar Pass 
a spur, or rather a low range of hills extends far to the 
s(mthwariL About 70 or HO miles south of the piiss, is 
the South Fork of \\\o Humboldt canons through tliis 
range, running to the east and north of another range 
until it reaches the main Humb<»1dt. Although the 
range first mentiontMl, after having united with the 
western range south <»f the South Fork, extends much 
fjirtlier 8(»uth, we will follow it only to Fort Kuby, 
which is situated in the south end of Ruby ValleV, 
near to the Soutli P^)rk. From this furt to the pass is 
about Go miles, which may Im' taken ps the length of the 
valley. The average width is ten miles from the 
western range mentioned to the f<Nit-hills of Ruby 
liange, whi(*h hems in the valley to the east. A large 
Ix)rtion of this valley is very i)nHluctive and is occu- 

1)ied by settlers — mostly discharged soldiers from Fort 
iuby. In the south-eastern ]N)rti<»n of the vall«>y is 
Ruby and Franklin Lakes, which are spoken «»f under 
the general t4*rm of Ruby I^akp, fur in high water 
they are united, fitrming a brackish sheet of water 
about 15 miles hmg by 7 in width, which has no 
outlet. It is, like HumlN)ldt, <*arson and Pyramid lakea 
in the Tnickee Di'sert — men^ly a r«'s«'r\oir, when) the 
floods atvumulnte to evaporate in the dry summer. The 
ohl stage road, from Salt Lake tt> Austin, chkhos the 
f(M)t I »f the valley at Ruby Station. AUmt litl miles 
east of thn Ruby Ranire lies («iishf>ot Luke, another 
brackish pond, with twn small tributaries and no outh>t, 
rather >»ider and al»<»ut th«» sanie l«*ngth as Ruby Lake. 
AUiut half w.iV lN>twe«*u IfoshiMit antl the railr-tad lies 
Snow Lake, alKiut five miles in di:i:neter, pi>.«^»f^*kinK' 
the same gen«T.d clniracteriHtics as tl:t» oiln'n. With 
■the exception (»f the valleys armni'l the>e luk*^ athl 
along the water-counu's tin* ciMnitry is very uninvit- 
ing in api>eanince, U'ing little iHtttr than ade^-rt. 

In tht* Ruby ran iro rich hilver Imb'S lnivt« been di*- 
covered, some r<M'k of which has U-en fniunl t^i a>HHr 
as high as i^ii^^ per tc»n. 

R4'turning to Inde{H'nd«*ncc we again pnn^eeil weM- 
want — the country is rolling and bmken. 

MOOUE'J* — Is six miles wi^nt vn the summit of 
Cedar Pass. Elevatii»n fi.llS feet. We now haw thiwn 
gra«l«) for 311 miles to the Nevada desert. 

In general outline this jm-s n^sembles a rath«*r nmgh. 
broken plateau, l»ent upward in the niitMle, f<inuin»r a 
natund n»nd-bed from tho di'M-rt t*) thi' Humbnlitt 
Valley. It was nnce ci»ven"d with senib ivdar which 
has 1k'«mi cut i>tT fiir um> liy the ICailruaii Com fumy and 
«»then*. 

To the north wanl ciiubiderublo w«mh1 is •.till ul»- 
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imiifcjMl in the monntainfl. AlK>at 15 milcfi to tho nortli 
a high, cnggy peak marks the point wliere ThonRaiul 
Hpring Valley 1>en(l(i to the southward, and from its 
diTide alupes down to tho valley of tho Humboldt. 

CEDAR — A^mall unimiwrtant station, throe miles 
The appearauco of tho country is improving. 



^ miles further is one of tho most 

noted poiiita along tho road« Rich mineral discoveries 
have been made about 35 or 40 miles south-cast of 
Weill cant of Clover Valley— and the Johnson & 
f^*i»mwi IXioing District has been organized. Tlic 
veiiia are reported large, veil defined, and rich in sil- 
ver, copper and lead ; large deposits of iron ore have 
alio been found. The distri(rt is well supplied Avith 
vood and water, and easy of access from tho railroad. 
A new stage line has just been established to tho 
above named district, extending 100 miles south 
to Shellbom, near tlio old Overland Stage Boad, iu tho 
Shelkfeek mining district 

A stage line is also in operation to Shellbnm and tho 
Boll Bon district. 

The chief point of interest aronnd the station are the 
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HUMBOLDT WELLS, 

_ which the emi^prants, in early times, used to 

lAile they recruited their teams after a hmg, 

Miiiflj across the desert. Tho wells aro situated 

Bidet of a beautiful meadow or valley, which, 

pointy slopes away until it joins with the 

or main vidley. The springs, or wells — 

, in number, are scattered over this little 

'from which tho company obtain their sup- 

r being within 200 yards of tho road, and 

j^^Mift distance west of tho station. A house has 
taSfe over it, and the water is raised into tho 
fcgr means of an engine. 

• wella would hardly bo noticed by the traveler — 
his attention was called to them. Nothing 
tiftcir presence except tho cin*lo of nink grass 
I them* When standing on tlio bunk of one of 
oorioaa springs you look on a still surface of 
ww^H^ pecfaapa six or seven feet a(*ross, ami nearly 
loads no current disturbs it ; it resembles a well 
man than a natural spring, and you Io<>k around to 
ssa the dirt which was taken therefrom when the W(>11 
waad^g. The water, which is slightly bra(*kish, rises 
to the snifaoe, seeping off through tho h)os4>, sandy 
loam soil of the valley. No bottom has Im'cu fi»und to 
Ifasse wella, and they liavo 1m>i'U s »unded to a great 
depth. Undoubtedly tlw'y aro the craters of volcanoes, 
long nnee extinct, but which at one time threw 
op this Tsat lK>dy of lava of which tho soil of (Vdar 
nM ia largely composi'd. The wholo face of the 
eoontry bears evidenc*e of tho mighty chiuige which 
bm been taking place for centuries. Lava in hard 
roogh blocks, lava decomixist>d and powdered, huge 
Uoeksof granite and sandstone in tho foot-hills, bro- 
ken, shattered and thrown around in wild confuMon, 
sieiomeof tho signs indi(*ativo of an n^ro wIkmi deso- 
htioD reigned supreme. The valley in which the wells 
sie litnatM is alM>ut five niiU'S l<»iig by three wide, 
sovered with a luxiuriant growth of gnisH. It is excel- 
IsDt fanning land, cupai>lo of pnKlueing luxuriant 
oops of vegetablcB, grain or grass. The low hills 
tfctdan oxtensivt) "ran^c** and gm>d grazing. The 
tnumtiun from the pan'hed des<Tt anil barren upland 
to these green and well- watered valleys is ho sudden 
tkat it seems like the work of magic. — One moment in 
the midst of desolation, tho n<'\t in the nii«Nt of the 
vallevs redolent with i\u^ annua of the countless 
which deck their lin-aMts. 



Leaving Humboldt Wells we proceed down the valley 
for a few miles when we enter tht» main Vallev of the 
HumlK>ldt, one of the richest agricnitunil and grazing 
valleys to bo found in the Htate. Tho soil is u deep, 
black loam, moist enough for all ])ur])Oses withcmt ir- 
rigation, from 15 inches to two fti>t de4>p. Tliis por- 
tion of the Huml>oldt, extends f<ir about HO miles in 
length, with an average width of ten milcH, nearly every 
acre included thereiu bi'ing of quality descriUnl. From 
Osino cafion to tho head-waters of the valley is imoc- 
cupied, with tho exception of a few settlers who have 
taken un hay ranches b^low Halleck. The river abimnda 
with fish and tho f(x>t-hills with deer and other game. 

The Humboldt Kn^R rises in tho Humlx>ldt Mount- 
ains, north-west of Cedar Pass, and courses wi-sterly for 
al)out 250 miles, when it l)endH to the south, emptying 
into Humbohlt Lake, about 50 miles from tlio Big Bend. 
It is a rapid strcmm for most of tho distance, poHSes.Ming 
few fords or convenient j)lac<'s for crossing. Tin* rail- 
road follows down its northern bank until it reaches 12 
mile canon, al>out l«i miles west of C'arlin. Hen? it 
crosses to tho south si«l«» of the river and continues 
about 170 miles, when it cnmst's again and leaves the 
river, skirting the foot hills in full view nf the river 
and lake. 

The main stream has many varieti«'s of fish, and at 
certain seasons of th** y«*ar its waters arc* a great n»sort 
for wild ducks and geese. WhtTe it enters the lake 
tho volume of water is much Ifss than it is ]0!) niilos 
above, owing to the aridity of the s«iil through which it 
passes. Of the vallevs Intrdcring it wo shall H|H*ak 
separately, as each division is totally distinct in its gen- 
eral features. Tho '* old emigrant roa<l " can l>e dis- 
tinctly traced along the river from its head to its 
source. 

TULASC'O — A small signal station, is seven miles 
west of Wells. 

BISHOP'S— Is five miles further, where Bishop's 
Valley unites with tho Huml><»ldt. This valley is GO 
miles' hmg, with an average width of five miles. It is 
very fertile, lM»ing wateri*d by Bi?»lmp's Creek, which 
rises iu tho HumlM»ldt Mountains near HnmUildt Caft- 
on — alxmtTO niih'Htothenorth-«>aHt, and uinds through 
the vallev. it is a narrow, drep Mream, aUmnding in 
many varieties of tish, among which are trout of ex- 
c(*lle*nt quality. 

I>r]ETH — Is an unimi)ortant station, eight miles 
fnmi Bishop's. 

HALLECK — Comi»s next after thirt4H*n miles. At 
this station (Jovernment st4>res are left for 

FORT HALLEi'K, 

a military station on the opposite side df the river. At 
the f<M>tM»f tho mountain— alK)Ut twelve nnles distant 
from the station — can be m*ii sunit* settlers* buildings, 
which an» hituatid on tho rM-l tt> the pii>t. The mili- 
tarv po'^t in hid !r.»Tu view by tli»» intfrvt-nini: hilU It 
in situated oU an elrvated plati'ioi. i^hieh lits Partially 
beiiind the first nnir**, deUiuchin^r thfne.» in ii Imif up- 
land which exttMnU h«»!ni« di»»tain'»»diiwn tin' rivi-r. Tlir 
vallevs which lii» annmgtlit* hilN, as vt-llu-* this npliuid. 
arc settled, and have pruvfd vi-rv ]»r«Mluetive. Wheat, 
barlfvaud vegi^tables are e\t«-nNivi'ly eiiltiv:ited. and a 
readv market in fouml ali»ngthe nulrotul fur thi*>ur)}lui« 

<'rop. 

PKlvi>— U an unimiH»rtant station thn-i* miles 
west of Hallt'ck. Ju>t aftrr ItMVinkj ti».» station i»t» 
cnmstlie n«»rth f«irkof the IIiinil»*)ldt o:iatni-i bridgi-. 
This river, when* it unites with the maiu Mream, is 
about of equal size. It rises abcnit 100 miles to the 
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north, and i 

and rivwletfl which n 

of fish. 

Tlie valley of the North Fork is from five to seven 
milea wide nnd covered with a heavy growth of grass, 
and, like the main valley, ia Biisceptible of a high state 
of cultivation. Wbeat, barley and vegetables of all 
kinds — wlierecnitivated — yield handaomaretumf The 
seasons are long enough, and tlie abseiice of eititj and 
late frosts insures a matared prop. Around tlio hiiart 
of this valley are many wmiller ones, each tributarf 
atream having ita own separate 'liody of viilley land. 
Some are perfect gems, nestled iiniong the hills and al- 
most surrounded by timber. Hero game in ftbandauec 
is found — quail, grouse, hare, deer nnd bear, and 
sometimes a "mountain lion." Tlie tourist, angler, 
and hunter will find euongh to oooapy tliein pleasantly 
for a aUort stay sliould they choose to visit this region. 
In the maiu and sioaller Tallevs are many thousand 
acres of government land uuchiimed, excepting that 
portion owned liy the railroad company. 

The HumbolJt and all its tributary valleys, an a 
range [or stock have no superior west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The winters are mild— annw rarely falling 
sufHcieutly deep to render it nece.ssary to feed the 
atock. Wild cattle are found in the vallej-a and amoDg 
the hilla, vbich have never received any otteatiou or 
care. Stock-raisei'^ nro turning their attention of Inie 
to this country and find it very remunerative. The 
range is not couAned to the valley alone, the foot-hills 
and even the inuuntaiu nidcs produce the bunch-grass 
it) profusion. Wherever mige-linish gron-a rank on the 
hill-sides, biinch-gras.>j thrives equally well. 

OSINO — Is eleven miles dowu the valley from 
Peko — a signal station at tlie head of Osino Cailon, 
where the valley suddenly cudn. 



At this point the nortliem range of the roonntwnB, 
sweeps down to the river bonk, which now sssameA 
a tortuous course — seeming to double back on itaelf in 
places — completely bewildering the traveler. Aorow 
the river the high peaks of ^e opposite chain riaa 
dear and bold fnim the valley, contrasting stron^j 
with the black, broken maBsea "of shattered monntauu 
among which we are winding iu and out, seeminglj In 
an endlesa labyrinth. Now we wind round a high 
point, the rail lying close to the river's brink, and next 
we cross a little vidley with tlie wst«r washing against 
the opposite bluffs, half a mile away. A dense mans of 
n-illow coven the bottom lands through which the 
river wanders. On around another rockjr point and 
we are in a wider portion of the cotton, with an ocos- 
aional strip of meadow land in view, when suddenlywe 
emerge into a beautiful vallev, across which we speed, 
the road curring around to the right, and nine milM 
from the lust station we arrive at 

ELKO— The county seatofElkoConnty, PopalstioB 
about 1,000. Elevation 6,065 feet. From Omaha 1,807 
miles ; from San Francisco 607. Elko is a regular eat- 
ing station for nil trains from the cast and went. A 
good lucal can \w had for one dollar in coin. 
The town forinorlv conVisted of wood and canvas 
houses — now the lattfr olaaa is rapidly being re- 
placed by something more substantial. During the 
last year the town has improved materially. Ths 
State University, which cost 830,000, is located hero, 
just to the northward of the town. At this station — 
and almost every one to Uie westward — can be Been 
representatives of the Shoshonee or Pinte Indians, who 
come around the cars to beg. Any person who wishM 
to tell a big 1— ^whopper — would Bay, they are clean, 
neatly dressed, "child-like and bland," and perfumed 
witli tlie choicest attar of roses, but an old plaina-man 
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wDoId rerene the saying iu terms more expressive 
thuel^g&Dt 

ESko, wmoB yean ago, "was the only station from 
rfaidi ttage lines and freight teams left the railroad for 
be White Pine oouutnr ; now they are run from Pali- 
ide, M miles west. Stages are now run from this sta- 
n tODtli to Bailroa<l district, 25 miles, and to Eureka, 
X) fflilee. and north to Mountain City, in Cope district, 
^milai. Fatb toComacopia, 820; to Bull Run and Tus- 
racAr Wi^ Large quantities of freight are flhii)ped 
ND this ■tation to all the above named places and 
iaia^ camps in tlie vicinity. Tlie Indc2^f'fi(h)if. a 
itUy newspaper, is published here. 
Star the town some Wabu Bpbings are attracting at- 
rtksL The medicinal qualities of the water arc 
{Uy qioken of. A hack plies 1:>etween tlu; hotel and 
» springa, making regular trips for the accommoda- 
iQ of ▼iaitoni. 

Fhe rieh sUyer mining district of Cope is about 
^ miles due north of Elko, near the head waters of 
> Korth Fork of the Humboldt, bordering on the 
ijbea oonntry. Some very rich mines have been 
MWf sved Mid several (quartz mills erected. 
this se cti on is well watered by rapid mountain 
earns, and the country abounds in game of all kinds 
I himtei^s paradise. The valley of the Humboldt, 
' twenty miles alx>ve and below Elko, cannot be 
iked as among the l>eAt of its bottom lands, though 
1 soaeeptible of cultivation to a considerable deg^e. 
t a namiw strip is meadow, the remainder beiuf; 
flutr, gravelly land, covered with sage-brush and 
nrh grass, without irrigation it is useless for agri- 
ItnTiI purposes, 

P!aasing down from Elko — the valley dotte<l with the 
inlets of the rancher for about nine miles — we come 
poaito the South Fork of the HumlK)ldt. This stream 
M abont 100 miles to the south-east. It cafions 
tyogh Raby Momitains, and then follows down the 
rtem side of one of the numennis ranges, which, 
der the general name of the Humboldt Mountains, 
exsect the country. 

?or portions o£ the distance there is fine valley land 
ng the stream, ranging from one to seven miles wide. 
ken as a botly it is inferior to either the main or 
•rth Fori! valleys, still much good grazing land 
X be obtained, as w^ell as laud adapted to cultivation. 

MOL£EX — Is a signal station twelve miles west of 
kix After leaving this station the valley presents a 
ftoged appearance. The meadow lands are nroad and 
sen, extending over most of the valley ; on the right 
» blafls are high and covered with luxuriant bunch 
isa. Soon the meadows are almost entirely closed 

V and we enter Five Mile Cafton. Through this the 
vr nins quite rapidly ; its clear waters sparkling in 
e saniight as they s|>eed along, while occasional nar- 

V strips of mead<jw hind are to be sern at times. 

Ihe Boenery along this cafton is hardlv surpassed 
^ the bold and varied panorama presented to our view 
DQg the base of the snow-cappvl mountains through 
liA the river an«l railroad havo forced their way. 
•OB after entering the cafton, we pass several isolated 
wpn of mnglomerate rock» towering to the height of 
ariy2li0 feet. Leaving this caftoii, we find Susan 
ilfcy, another strip of good fanning land, al>out 20 
3m long by 4 wide, Ivordering the East Fork of 
*Wrie*4 Creek. Among the foot-hills of the Owyhee 
Miffi' ti tlic northward are many beautiful, fertile val- 
y*. wWl Wtttonil by mountain streams, waiting (mly 
e advent of the st>t tier to transform them into pro- 
WiTe farms. Timber is plenty in the ra\-ines and on 
• hilWaides — sufficient for the wants of a large popula- 
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tion. Passing on to near the next station we cross 
Maggie's Creek, which empties into the Huml>oldt 
from the north. This stream is named for a l>eautiful 
Scotch girl whose parents stayed here for a time while 
*'recniiting their stock" in the old times when the 
early emigrants toiled up the river. It rises in the 
Owyhee Mountains, about 80 miles to the north- 
ward. 

The valley through which the stream flows is from 
three to five miles wide and very fertile. It extends to 
the base of the mountains, about 70 miles, and is un- 
settled. Tlie stream affords excellent trout fishing, and 
game of various kinds al>ound on the hills bordering the 
valley. Some time since, a wagon road was suneyed 
and located up this valley to Idaho Territory*. 

CAKLIX — Eleven miles west of Moleen, contains 
about 500 population. Here are located the oflices of 
Humboldt division, and the division workshops. The 
latter are of wood and consists of a round-house of 1({ 
stalls, a machine, car, and blacksmith shop. The rail- 
road was completed to this place Dw. 20tii, 18f)8. 

It is reported that Fort Halleck, Camp McDennott, 
and several other small govenimeiit posts in the < ast- 
ern and northern portions of Nevada are to 1>e aliau- 
doned during the present year and a |)ost established 
near this station — Quien Mahr* 

To the South of Carl in, fn»m 15 to r>0 miles, are lo- 
cated mines rieh in gold, silver, t*op|)er and in»n. To 
the northward rieh discoveries have lH»en made, extend- 
ing to the Ow^'hee country*. In both tlu*He sections 
new mining districts have been locatetl, and the atten- 
tion of experienced capitalists are being at tract eil 
thereto. 

Pine Vallbt, to the south wiinl, is about 40 miles 
long by 7 wide ; is g(MHl agricultural land, well watered 
by Pine cre<»k, a never-failing stream, which traverses 
its entire length. Along thin stream, and on the sur- 
rounding hills, vast quantities of wood are obtaintnl 
for the use of the roaif. 

Diamond Valley is still further stmth. It is 40 
miles in length, with an average width of 8 miles. It is 
well watered by numerous mountain springs, but has 
no ninning stn^ims, and affonls excellent grazing. 

Maby*s Creek rises three mih^s n<irth and enters the 
Humboldt at Carlin. It ris^^t in » Itoautiful lakelet 
nestleil among the hills and lM>rder«'d by a narrow hHu 
of fine valley land. The valley (»f the stn*aui, and 
that ])ortion surrounding its heiid waters, is oi>eupiod 
by settlers. 

Proceeding down the river fn»ni (*arlin, for some dis- 
tance the green meadowa (Mutinuing fair and wide. 
tlien the sloping hills give ulaei* to lofty mountains, 
which cli>s«^ in on either hand, shutting out the valley. 

From the appearanet^ of tlii^ mountain range one 
would »uppiis4» that it had exten<led a**ross the valley 
at one time, forming a vast lake of the wat^'rs of the 
river, then some mighty c(m\*ulsi<»n of nature r»nt 
the solid wall asunder, formiuK a ]NiS5iAf;e for th«> 
waters which wash the luise of the elifTs, whiehart* from 
50(t to 1,500 feet high. This i>laee is genendly kuoiKii as 

THE TALISADES. 

Humboldt or Twelve Mile ranon, altliou^h it di»i»s 
not ]x»fis4's*t similar |v»ints of iuten*st with Krhi< and 
Wi'Iht cin'ums, vft in manv particulars the s^^enen* in 
tHiually grand. The al)s<Mu*f of varitsi eoloring may Im> 
urged a^iiuKt it** claims to eipmlity with th-t^e plae«>s, 
but on the «ither hand its bleak, bare, bn^wii wnlU |kis- 
sesA a niaje*4ty and ghN)my gmndi-nr whieli i*oloring 
could not impn)ve. In ])tissing down this ciifk>n we 
seem to be passing between two walls which thiesten 
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to close togetlier ere v/e shall aain the oiitlot. The 
river rolb at; our feet a rapid, boiling current, towed 
from side to side ot the gorge bjr the rocku, wasting its 
fury in vain attcmpta to break auray its prison walls. 
The walls in places have cmnibled, and large masses 
of cruabed rocks slope down to the river brink. 
Seams of iron ore and copper-bearing rock break the 
monotony of color, showing the existence of large de- 
posita of these materials among these brown old moun- 
tains. Now we pass "Bed Cliff, "which reora its bat- 
tered frontlet 1,000 feet above the water. A colony of 
swallows hnvo taken possession of the rock, and built 
tUeir curious nests upon its face. From out their mud 
palaces they look dov-n upon us, no donbt wondering 
about the great mo]i»<tcr rushing past, and after he has 
disappeared, gossiping among fiiemselves of the g<io(I 
old times when his presence was unknown in tbe caii- 
on. Now we pa-js "Maggie's Bower," a brown arch 
on the face of the cliff, Bl)rnit 500 fpet from its base. 
We oonld not see much bower — unless it was tUo left 
bower, for we le/t it behind us. 

PALIS- VDE— Is ft station in the midst of "The 
Palisades," nine miles west of Carliu. Population 
about 300. Elevation 4,R10 feet, Passengin-s can, 
ftlmr.fit always, see large piles of bullion pigs w)oA ni> 
at t)io frfiglit warehouso awaiting shipment. Tliis bul- 
lion is hauled in wagons from tlio snipltiug furnaces, 
from 30 to 90 miles to the siuthtturd. A narrow 
gauge railroad i< now in progre^is of construction, 
called the F.ureka and Palisade Biiilmad. During th<f 
year it is dcsigiipd to complete the mad to Eiir.'ta, 90 
railps distant, and at an early day extend it to Pioche, 
IDO miles further. Tliia r<)ad is being built by a com- 
pany of stage men who have mail, express and freiglit 
contracts, as au incentive to complete the work, and 



who possess the ready coin to do it with. When this 
road is completed to Eureka it will control the whole 
freight and carrying business for the White Pino i 
ing country, the principal city of which, Hamilto 

— i-n'^niilps distant from Eureka. 



Stages 



Ting passen^rs, mails and express, i 
!B daily for White Pine via Mineral I 



leave Paliaadea daily for VFhito Pine via Mineral Hilt, 
30 miles, E\ireka, 90 miles, and Hamilton City 110 miles. 
Most of the freight for tliese plooes, and the other min- 
ing camps ,to the southward, are haoled from this st»- 

The White Pine Cotjntbt is reached by stage from 
Palisade Station, distance about 110 miles sonth-esst. 
It is nearly due east of Virginia City and Gold Hill, 
where the nrstsilver raining excitement occurred on the 
Pacific slope, and by many is supposed to be on the 
same range which produced the Comstock and other 
famous lodes. Possibly sitc^h is the case, thottgh 
" nins<^ " have been tembly shaken abont in this sec- 
tion of our countiy. Among the chief mines locatttl 
and worked amnnd Hamilton and Treasure City «re 
the Eberiiavdt, California, Hidden Treasure, Consoli- 
dated Chloride, Aurora, Aurora South, Altnrss, Sum- 
mit and Nevada, Pout Hole, Industry, Willwd, and 
many others. 

The Ebcrhardt min<<, which first attracted attention 
to this locality, was discovered in 1866, but the great 
stampede of miners and speculators to that qnarter did 
not take place until the winter &ad spring of 1669. As 
far as prospected the veins, in a majority cf oases, are 
not tegular, being broken and turned in every direo- 
ticii. S'>me are flat, otiiers dip at a regidor angle and 
have soliil walls. The Base MctiU Range in this vioD- 
ity is attroctiug considcrablo attention at this time, 
and large iiuinl>ers of nmeltiiig furnaces are being ereot* 
I'd to reduco the ori>s into I>ase bullion for shipment 
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Aboat four hnndrod pooplo wcro at work in thin dis- 
iei in FebroAry, 1869, aud now tlio population is esti- 
Ated at 10,000. To give any com?ot idea of tho niag- 
(tmla of tbo mines or tlio apixraraiico of tho couutrv 
ool of the question in the Hpai'e at our disposaf. 
be altUade of the itmntry renders it vt>ry iinph^asant 
> aflfW-ooiDen, especially if their lungs are ^veak. 

Hill, near the sunimit of which Rtands 

City, is apparently one nuiHS of ore, judging 

tha hnndreds of claims whieTi are Located thereon. 
ia aa ivdated peak, alnrnt 4,000 feet from hnso to 
imauL and 9,20b feet above the level of tht) Hea. 
loq^ toa eastern and western base of the /<///, nioun- 
ia nngea stretch away until they unite and form one 
on the north, but south of Treasure Hill they 
■epantod for about twelve miles, when they 
iwmy and leave a broail valley lying betwet^n 
These rang<tt4, the Diamond and White Pine, 
e portioned off into mining districts, where many 
ihufale mines have been lueutetL The assays from 
m varions lodes are highly tlattering iu tho owners, 
it^ in general, these assays are ]M>or guarantees of 
liafe the rock will yield when worked by mill process, 
'e lemember hearing that once upon a time an old 
pspecitor had on assay made of some r(H*k in Gold 
fll, iriien assays from new mines were of daily (K^cur- 
no& The reHult was highly encouraging, the rm'k 
■ajinff a trifle more in silver per ton than it would 
figfa if solid metal, beside $)iK10 in gold. Consider- 
g that the sp<^*imen assayed was a fragment of a 
indstunc, tlie effort of the assayer was t<'rrilic. 
Th«*re are thrtn^ incorporated cities in this district. 
Tbeahc'be City is the principal mining town. It is 
tnslMl on Treasure Hill, two and a half miles from 
iiniilton, in latitude 39 deg. li min. 38 sec. ; longi- 
de 115 deg. 27 min. 49 sec. It is about 300 miles 
ic west of Sidt Lake Citv. 

Hamiltiin', the ciMintv seat of White Pine i»ounty, is 
:uat4fd ut thfi base oi Tri'iiHuro Hill, with superior ad- 
nii4g«*8 for milling ]>ur])OKi's. 

Shebmant<iwn is wiiere are l(K*ate<l a larg*^ nnml>er of 
itdting furnsu'f's, engaged nnlucing the base silver 
f>taliuto bars of base bullion for shipment to furniR*es 
the east i»r we^t, where they hav«^ bi.'tter facilities 
r Having more of the metal, l^his Base Metal Kangt; 
vt-ry extendi \«', and fri»m tho sheltered situation of 
i4*rmiuituwn, it must be tho centre of an innnense 
uriness. Instead of 20 furnaces, there is work for 
udieds. 

THE <iKi:AT CAVK of Eastern Ne\-ada lies 
■ «it eighty-live miles to the south-west of Whitt; 
ne. It is situated in one of the low foot-hills of the 
it^ll Cnvk K;inge, whiMi extends for alNuit two ;niles 
til a bmnch of Hteotcn* vallrv. The riilgo is low, not 
••r f'i) or G-i feet high, and* prest-nts no indications 
iich wouhl lead one to suspi>et that it guanled the en- 
ui*>3 to an immeUM^ cavi-rn. The entrance to the 
T*» w>iiild hardly be noticed by traveh'rs, it In-ingviTv 
V and partially obscured. A rtK'k an*hwuy, small and 
krk, iMlmits the explorer, who must ]ia>«s ahmg a low 
k^sa^ fi»r idhMit 20 feet, \ihcii it gradually widens out, 
ith a Ciinvspondiiig e!t'v:iti«»n t>f riH)f. Manv tif the 
lamU'fs disoov«>rfd :ire of great size ; one, called tin* 
tfioiiiff hidl, Unnu: alx'Ut s«venty by ninety feet. The 
•jf iiuUmt fortv feet fn»m the tl»M)r, "\*hich is covi-reil 
Ith tin»* gray saml. Oiw-niui; int'> this chainK'r are 
Tt*ral Mualler o;iv-, and, ne;ir by, a clear, c^ld ^p^ing 
' tuvlh'Ut watei gushe-* f(»rtli from the rock. Further 
I are more chanib* 1'.-, the Widlsof which are covert*d 
:th stalactites oi varied styles of beauty. Stuhigmites 
^ found on the tluu/4 iu great numbers. It is not 



known how far this cave extends, but it has lie«»n ex- 
plored over 4,000 feet, when a deep cliasm i)rcveuted 
further exploration. 

Inoian Legend. — The Indians in this vicinity have a 
curious fear of this place, and cannot be tempted to 
venture any distance within its haunted recessen. They 
have a a legend that **heap ** Indians went in once for 
a long way aud none ev<'r returnetl. Ihit om* wIh) ven- 
tured in many moons ago, wiis lucky enoiigh to ewupe, 
with the loss of those wlio accompanied Inm, and he is 
now styled **Cave Indian." According t«> the legend 
he ventured in with some of his tribe and traveled 
until he came to a In'autifid stream of wat«r ^hero 
dwelt a great many Indians, who had snndl iN>ni<s and 
beautiful squaws. Though urged to stay with this]H*o- 
|)h% **Cave ' preferrtHl to return to sunlight. Watch- 
ing his chances, when all were asleep he stol.* away, 
and, after great suffering, succ(*edeil in re:iching the 
mouth of the cave, but his people still live in thcKtwela 
of the earth. 

The Indians tbrmly believe the storv'. and will not 
ventuni within tlie darkness. Anotln-r *st(>ry is current 
among the people who livt^ near by, which is, that the 
Morm(jns were omre ix)«s<»ss< jrs of tins cave, ami at the 
time when they hail the rupture with the I'nited States 
(foverinnent, used it as abiding plac4* for the plate and 
treasures of tho Church and the valuables <»f the Mor- 
UHUi elders. The existence of the ciive was not known 
to the wliites, unless the Mormons km-w uf it, until 

A Little Hnnx)Bv. — Bt>foro returning to the Kail- 
road, let us nu&ke a few remarks regarding th«* mining 
features alx>ut the country at whi<'h we hav** U'cn 
glancing. In the lattiT part of tlie summer of ls.>t, u 
partvof pros|>ectors frt>ni MariiM»sa, in Oalifurnia, cross- 
ed the Sierra Neviula mountains rhi Yo S«'niit«' t«» Mono 
Lake, then iu Utah, but now iu that part <»f th** cnuu- 
try setoff to form Xev;ula. I'\»r three years the party 
Wi)rked placer minims and other gold along the vurlons 
canons and gulches extending eastward from the Sier- 
ras, which led others to continue ])rosi>ectiiig fuither 
north, and who discovenil C\inist<H*k L«*dge. Other 
jirosiwetors followed, and tht» disitivery of ricli veins 
iu Lander, Esmendda. Nye and HumlMtldt omnties, 
and iu the adjoining T*'rritorv of Idaho was the result. 
The great '* unexplorfl desi-rt" on the map wns uvnid- 
ed until ISiM and \><*Wu when ]>artieH begun to branch 
out and discover tin' rich argentiferou-* (|iiartz and tint* 
timber land extending along a series ^f parallel \:t!N-ys 
from the Humlxjldt U> the l'ol«>radii lb\er. S-\end 
New Y4)rk ivmpanies became inter**sted in tliest* dis- 
coveries, aud ertH'ted a 20 Stamp Mill at Newark. 22 
mih'S north of where Treasure I'ltv ni>w stands, to u<>rk 
veins iu the l)iamon«l range. AiMh— « tin* \all«-y op- 

1»osit»^ Newark, Whiti* l*ine Mi>nnla:n ri-t- lO,2-**"» fn t. 
lero the "Monte C'hri^to * n:ill ^*;ls i n ct^ il, at uhieli 
a Shoshone Indian came oiie day \%ith a s|m cimru of 
I Hotter **nappias " than hml y« t U • ti di«i'i*\fri tl. and, 
by his guidance, the rich mint s di*«o»\rri •! at Titasuro 
Hill aiiil the " Hiildep Trea^un- " num- \m re !• rat«d 
and reconled tm the Ittli ««f Spt* nibt r. 1m*.7. Hut 
aside fn>m th«« priNlucti<«n i>f miin ral. ali>iig tluM* 

mountain rani;t*s, au'^ther >^nn I uialth « xi-in in 

the vallevs extendin;: thp»ui:h Ni*\a»l:i and I'tah. Wo 
refer to that branch «'f bn*«ini"«*« uhich li.e* Ini n ^Tailu- 
ally incn':isin^\ i>ue uhicli »ill \*i\:n: a l.ir^f r*-\tiiuet«i 
tilt* settlers aloni: these valle\>in >t<M'k r:ii«n.:'. IhuH'li- 
gr.iss gn»ws in abundance, an 1 cattli* ;if • .i-»i!y uinl«<r- 
ed and fattened, tiiiibm: a naily m.ok< t ri th<* mining 
districts and ut-stward to SiU.*nimentii aud San Fnin- 
cis«N». 

Ueturuing Ut Pulisade, luid }»assiug ^u t<i the wi«t. 
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oaa of the moAt noted points in the cafion is on the 
ijipqwli^ ride of the river, and is called the Devirs 
nakp a perpendictilar rock, probably 1,000 feet high, 
from the water's edge. In a cleft on the top- 
Mik are the remains of a gigantio bird's nest. 
•ort of birds made their eyrie here we do not 
jd to know. From appearances, they belonged 
extinct apcdes, or possibly to the condor family — 
looks to be fonr or five feet across, built of 
■ome of the sticks being qnite large. Let us 
that it forms a connecting link between the 
^ jMst and the bnHy present, and speculate on the 
afi VMn gigantic birds existed ; when the clear waters 
Off ttM Hamooldt were but filthjr ooze ; when the mon- 
of the early days held high carnival along the 
■limj Mnmboldt river. Then the monster 
in their eyrie, and pounced down upon some 
dosen-legged monster with a head just three 
lengths of its boneless body, and after dc- 
Its unwieldy carcass on the rocks by their 
■■L ieeeted on it at their leisure. We may suppose 
dl IUl though these unsighty creatures which learned* 
■n leu of havejmssod away, and neither the railroad 
or tte BiMionanea had aught to do with their leaving. 
W^lll'^g down the stream — passing the towering 
bib ena castellated rocks, which, at first view, look 
lome old brown castle, forHaken by its founders, 
left to ruin, desolation and decay — wo cross the 
A fine Howe truss bridge ; and from this point 
keep on the southern side of the stream until 
Humboldt Lake, when we cross it again, and 
for the lest time. The rocks are less lofty now, and 
■way from the river less abruptly. 






■0 




CU7RO — Ib a flag station ten miles west of Pali- 
leeched just after emerging from the cafion. We 
Bter a more open country, with strips of meadow 
tte liver'a bnnk. Near this point is where the 
magasino of the railroad company exploded in 
vhUe the road was building through the cafton. A 
of the lalwrerswere killed and others wounded. 
Soith of the river, at the point on the opposite side, 
eaa be seen a i)eculiar formation, not seen elsewhere 
ia the eafion. Where the road is cut through these 
thej consist of gravel, san<l and cement, having 
.ranees of gold-l)earing gravel-l)eds. It is 
■Me water- wash, and not caused by volcanio 
Fine layers of sand, from one to five feet thick, 
d through the grav(>l, showing where the 
and the sediment settled. 
FoBi>— One of the most noted points on 
fte Hnmboldt river in early days, is near Cluro. Then 
fhtfaftnn through which we have just passed was im- 
pHnfale* The long lines of emig^nt wagons could 
not pes through the mighty chasm, but were obliged 
IB torn and toil over the mountains until they could 
dflwod into the valley again. Coming to this point 
ea the wmth ride of the river, the^ crossed ana fol- 
lowed up a dope of the opposite lulls; thence along 
tte tefal»-land, and from tlienco to the valley below. 
A Iw voold leave the river lower down and l>ear 
to the south, but the road was longhand rough 
they reachcil the valley above the caficm. There 
~ now are other fords on the river, lower down, 
were as safe as this. With sloping gravelly 
and a hard gravel bottom, it offereif superior 
to the emigrant. Hence it l>ecame a uoteil 
point to which the wt'stward lH)und emi- 
looked forward ^ith great inten^t. Hero was 
itgraringfor their tnivtd-wom teams. Owing 
eonridcrations, largo lK)dies of emigrants wore 
iped here for weeks. At times the river 





would be too high, and they would wait for the torrent 
to subside. The Indians — Shoshones — ^knew this also, 
and many a skirmish took place betw(M*n them and 
their white brothers, caused by mistaken ideas regard- 
ing the ownership of the emigrants' stock. 

Connected with this place is an incident which, for 
the honor of the men who perfonncd the Christian act, 
we will relate : 

In the early times spoken of, a party of emigrants 
from Missouri were encamped here, waiting for the 
water to sul>side. Among tlieso emigrants wito many 
women and children, who were accompanying t hi* ir male 
relatives to the land of gold. Wliilo here, an estimable 
young lady of 18 years fell sick, and despite the watch- 
lul care and loving tenderness of friends and kindred, 
her pure spirit floated into that unknown mist, dividing 
the real fn)m the ideal, the mortal from the immortaL 
Her friends reared an humble head-lM)ard to her mem- 
ory, and, in ccmrse of time — among the new life open- 
ing to them on the Pacific slope — the young girPs fate 
and grave were alike forgotten by all but her immedi- 
ate relatives. When the a4lvanco guard of the Central 
railroad — the graders and culvert men — came to Gravel- 
ly Ford, they found the lone grave and tlio fast decay- 
ing head-l)oard. The sight awoke the finer ft^'lings of 
their nature and arouHiul their sympathies, for they 
were mm, these brown, toil-stained laiiorera. 

The "culvert men" (masiMiH) concluded that it was 
not consistent with Christian usage to leave a grave ex- 
posed and undefended from tlio incursion (»f beasts of 
prey. With such men to think was to bi% and in a few 
days the lone grave was enclosed with a Sf »lid wall and 
a croas— the sacred embh^m of immortality — t<H)k the 
place of the old hcad-lMiartL In the day when the final 
reckoning between those men and the recording angel 
is adjusted, we think that they will find a creditior 
that deed which will oflset many little debit in the 
ledger of good and evil. Perha|)s a fair spirit aba\-e 
may smile a blessing on their lives in rtHH)ni|x*nHe of 
the noble deed. The grave is on tito south side of the 
road upon a low bluff. In O(*tober, 1871 1 the Supt of 
the Division erected over it a fine large cross— upon one 
side is inscribed "Tub Maiden's GaAVX," on the other, 
hername, "Luoinda Duncan." 




PMring on we cross nam^w patches of meadow land, 
and wind around the bano of low hills until wo reach a 
broad valley. Across the river to t lie northward can be 
se4-n the long, unbroken sl<i|M'Swliii*h stretch away until 
they are lost in that cold blue line — the IdaliuMountaine 
— ^which rise against the northern sky. Behind that gray 
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old peak, wbich ia barely disoentible, the head waters 
of the North Fork of the Hnmboldt break awaj when 
Btftrting OH ita journey for tlie main river. Farther to 
the left, and nearer, from among that darker clump of 
hilla Maggie's Creek finds its source. 

BE-O-WA-WK — la reached jnst after paasing 
through Copper Cafion, eight miles from Cluro. 

The Cortes mines and mills are situated about 35 
miles south of this station, with which they are con- 
nected by a good road. At this point the Bed Ban^e 
throws ft B]mr nearly across the Tftlley, cutting it in 
two. Tt l'>"ks as though the spur extended clear across 
nt oni^ Itiiit', damming up the waters of the river, as at 
the Piib-iiiL's. The water- wash fur up the hill-side is 
in cviiliiKi; of the theory that such was once the case, 
and thiit tlio waters cut this narrow gorge, through 
which, they speed along, unmindful of the mighty work 
doue ill fnruier years, when the resistless cmrcut 
"forced a highway to the sea," and draiued a mighty 
lake, leaving in its place green meadows. 

Here, on tliis red ridge, is the dividing line between 
the Shoshuiif s and the Fiutes, two tribcsof Indians who 
seemed to bo created for the express purpose of worry- 
ing cmifp'iuits, sti-ftling stock, eating giiiss hoppers, 
ami prayiug on themselves and everybody else. The 
KhoBhi-ui's ore very di'gnuled Indians, and until re- 
cently, were like the Ishmaelitea or Pariahs of old— 
their hand was against every man, and every man's 
liuiid was compelled, in self-defence, to be ngoiuHt them 
aiitU they became almost unable to commit depreda- 
tions, and could make more by begging than they 
could by stealing. At this point nature has so fortified 



their hiding places. 



ows, which here are Tery nuiow. 
In places the short elbows of ths 
tortaona stream wash the mnt-<lll« 
and slopes on which rests theroad- 
bed. The "bottom" is broad, bat 
ia covered with willows, with the 
exception of the narrow meadows 
spoken of. Amid these willows tlia 
stream winds and twists about 
throngh innumerable slongha sad 
creeks, as though undecided whe- 
ther to leave Uiis shady retrekt 
for the barren plaina below. Per- 
haps the traveler will see a flock 
of pelicans disporting in the wa- 
ters on their return from their dai- 
hf fishi^ eicursioii to Humboldt 
Lake. These birds, at certain se*- 
Bons of the year, are to be found 
here and along the river, for about 
20 miles below, in great numben. 
They build their nests in these 
willow islands and rear their vt>nng 
undisturbed, for even an Indian 
cannot penetrate this ewampj, 
treacherous fastness. Every mon^ 
ing the old birds can be seen tak- 
ing their Sight to Humboldt Lake, 
where, in ita shallow waters, they 
load themselves with fish, return- 
ing towards night to feed their 
young and secrete themselves in 



e valley t 
d hold tl 



mined nmgers could hold the entrance against any 
force the savages cmild bring against them. The term 
Be-o-wa-we signifies gate, and it is literal in its siguifi- 

After leaving Be-o-wa-we, we pass through the gate, 
and wind oloug by the hillside, over the low mcad- 



SHOSHONG— Is ten miles west of Be-o-WB-we. 

Elevation 4,636 feet. Across the river to the right is 
Battle Mountain, which rises up clear and shairp bom 
the river's brink. It seems near, but between as uid 
its southern base is a wide bottom land and the rircr, 
which here really " spreads itself." We saw the same 
point when emerging from Be-o-WB-we, or "the gate," 
and it will continue m si^ht for many miles. 

This mountain derives its name from an Indian flsjit, 
the particulars of which will be related hereafter. 
There are several ranges near by, all bearing the BanM 
general name. This range, bein^ the most promiaent, 
deserves a passing notice. It lies north of tiie imr, 
between the Owyhee Range on the north and the Beeaa 
River Mountains on the south. Its base is washed hj 
the river its entire length — from 60 to 75 miles. It prefr 
cuts an aluiost unbroken surface and even attitude the 
entire distance. In places it rises in bold blafflt, in 
others it slopes away from base to sommit, but in eaoh 
eo-te the same altitude is reached. It is about 1,600 
feet high, the top or summit appearing to be table-land. 
Silver and copper mines have been prospeoted with 
good results. 

Behind this range are wide vaUeys, which slope kwwj 
to the river at either end of the rouge, leaving it oom- 
parutivcl^ isolated. 

Opposite to Shoshone, Bock Oteek emptiea ita 
waters into the Humboldt. It rises about 40 miles to 
the northward, and is bordered by s beautiful vallm 
about four miles wide. The stream is well sttxikBa 
with fish, among which are tlie mountain trout. In ths 
eountry around the liead-waters of the stream is foimd 
of game of various kinds, inoloding deer aad 



plenty o 



Copper mines of vast size and great ri 
found ilk the valley of Rock Creek, and among the a^ 

joiniug hills. Whenever the copper interest b 

of auffioieut importance to warrant the i 
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i, this section will prore one of great i 



I the 



w laud find 

Etisaiug along an upland, curercd ■with Biige-bnish. The 
ills on OUT left are smooth and covered with a good 
coat (if bunch grass, affording most escellentpaBlnntge 
for stock, Biiiumer and winter. There are springs of 
good water in the caiions, where ifi also obtained con- 
siderable wood, pine and cedar. Now we find broad 
meadows again, upon which are cut enormoua quanti- 
ties of hay, most of which is baled for transportation 
to the miiiefl. 

ARGENTA— Is eleren miles further west. This 
was fonnerlj a regular eating etutiun and the dintrib- 
nting point for Austin and the Eeese Eiver country ; 
now the regular throngb passenger trains from the 
east and west simply meet and pass. 

pATiADrsB V4iJ.Er lies on the north side of the river, 
nearly _OT>posite this station. It is about 60 miles long 
ty 8 wide, very fertile and thickly settled. 

'Kden VAL1.BY — tbe northern division of Patadiae 
Talley — is about twenty miles long and five wide. In 
general features it resembles the other, the whole 
comprising one of the richest farming sections in the 
Btate. Camp Scott and Bantu Bosa are situated in the 
bead of the valley, and other email towns have sprung 
up at other points. 

PiBADisB Obebe is a clear, cold monntain stream, 
upon which are aniimberof grist and saw mills. It rises 
in tbe Owyhee mountains and flows through these vaU 
leys to the Humboldt river. Salmon trout of enor- 
mous size are found in the stream aud its tributaries. 
Bear, deer, silver-gray foxes, and other gome, abound 
on the hills which border the valley. 

These valleys — ^tbe Humboldt for 60 miles east and 
west— and the adjoining mountaina— are tbe etock- 
laisers' paradise. Some very large herds and numerous 
small ones have been brought in to this country within 
the past three years. 

BATTLE MOUNTAIN— Twelve miles west of 
Argcuto, is a regular eating station, where trains from 
the east and west stop 30 minutes for dinner. It is 
one of the bcxl on the road. SIccuiurcfor Measure, 
B weekly paper, is published here. 

This is now the distributing point for the Battle 
Mountain, <>alena and Copper CxiQon mining camps 
in the monnlaius jnst soutu of here, as well as for 
Austin and the Beese Biver country. 

The North-wealem Stage Company run a daily line 
of stages fiom here to Battle Mountain mines, 7 miles ; 
to Oalcua, 12 miles ; and to Austin, 90 miles. A /aat 
freight line runs to the same sections daily. 

The principal mining districts tributary to this sta- 
tion lie to the southward. In connection with fliem 
we will speak of the general features of the country in 
which these districts are located. 

Austin — The county scat of Lander County, and its 
principal town, is located near the summit of tlie 
Toiyabe Kange, 90 miles south of the railroad, and 
contains about 1,500 inhabitants. It ia conueeted by 
stage with Hamilton, Cortea, Belmont, aiul intervening 
towns. The Jleeae Jiivcr lievellCe — daily, is pubhshed 
at ^his place. 

The Toiyabe Mountains eitend north and Bonth 
through tlie country, bearing many aud rich veins of 
silver ore. Maiiy Tuiniug districts have been laid off 
and prospected with very flattering results. Tlie gen- 
eral character of the ore is refractory, and refjuires de- 
Bulphurization. The lodes, as a general thing, are 
small, especially in the Beese Biver district, but more 



valuable on that account, aa the mineral is more con- 
centrated. 

Beese Eivbb District — Is the principal mining dis- 
trict in Lander County. Silver ore was first discovered 
in this district by W. M, Talcott, in May, 1863. At 
that time he was engaged in hauling wood from tjiia 
hUl-side, where the city of Austin now stands, to the 
stage station at Jacob's Springs, when lie discovered % 
metal-bearing quartz vein. He carried some of the 
rock to the station, where it was examined and found 
to contain silver. The discoverer located the vein, 
giving it the name of Pony. The district was laid off, 
enclosing an area of 70 miles east and west by20 milea 
north and south, to which the name of Beese River WU 
given. As soon as it became known prospectors lock- 
ed in, and the country was pretty thoroughly prospect- 
ed during 1862 aadlS63. Many veins were located, soma 
of them proving very valuable. Mills were erected at 
different points, and from tliat time forward the dis- 
trict has been in a prosperous condition. The district, 
as originally mapped out, exists no longer, having been 
subdivided into several smaller ones. 

Other districts, iuclnding Washington, Eureka, Kins- 
ley, Cort«z and others, located in this section of the 
Sbkte, oontaiiiing noted veins of silver and copper oreo, 
are tributary to Aostin in trade. This section of ijie 
State is now the most prosperous mining portion. 
White Pine, Beeae Biver and other noted mining lo- 
calities are located within easy distance of the railroad, 
by wliich they are now supplied with machinery, mer- 
chaudise, etc., at rates far below thecostof sucharticlea 
in less favored localities. The result of tliis has been 
tlio introduction of more aud better machinery, the 
redaction in coat of miiling ores, and the opening and 
working of veins of lower grade ores, which could not 
beprofitably worked when high milling prices ruled. 

Tlie Diamond, Dun Glen, Crass Valley and Hum- 
boldt mining districts are tribntariea to Battle Mountain 
station. In all of these di|trio[s stamp milb and 
smelting furnaces are in operation. , 

Obass ValiiEX — From which tbe district derives ita 
name, is about five miles wide, and extends from the 
opening of Reese River, as seen to iha south, to Hum- 
boldt take, some 60 miles to the westward. 

In the upper end of Grass Volley are several hot 
springs, strongly impregnated with sulphur and other 
minerals, but they attract no particular attention, 
being too common U> excite cariosity. 

On leaving tlie station we skirt the base of the 
mountains to the left, leaving the river far to our right 
over against the base of Battle Mountain, We are 
now in the widest part of the valley, about opposite 
the big bend of the Humboldt. 

After paesing tlie palisades the river inclines (o the 
Bonth for about 30 miles, when it sweeps away to the 
north, along the base of Battle Mountain, for 30 miles 
further ; then turning nearly due south, it follows thai 
direction nntU it dischargee ite waters in Hnmboldt 
Lake, about 50 miles by the river coarse from the 
grejit elbow, forming a vast semi-circle, washed byits 
waters for three fourths of. the circumference. This 
vast area of land, or most of it, comprising many 
thousand acres of level upland, bordered 1^ green 
meadows, ia susceptible of cultivation wlien irrigated. 
The sage-brush grows luxuriantly-, and where the 
alkali beds do not appear the soil produces a good 
croj) of bunch-grass. The road takes tbe Ediort side of 
the semi-circle, keeping close to the foot of the isolated 
Humboldt Sp\ir. On the opposite side of the rivet, 
behind the Battle Mountain Bango, are several v^leys 
watered by the mountain streams, and affording a J 
Itu'ge area of first class farming land. Chief among J 
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ftm it Qcnm'a Tallet, watered b^ tho river ot tliitt 
MBO. Ae vabla portion of the Tolicy is about 75 
>il« long, ranging in viilth from tbrco to aoven 
■ilM. It ia a fine b<)<ly of vnlley laiul, capable ot 
Indiiciiig laxiiriant criips of RnuQ> (Ttum or Tcgfta- 
Uml Tbe hills w]iich enclona it afford oxcpllrnt pos- 
Ungt. Timber of various qiialilicfl — spnico and pino 
pwminating — is found in tlia giilrlips and nivin<>B of 
tba moantaiiiB. Oanie of difTt^rput kiuds is abundant. 
Ilw lodians clntra this oountrv, and vunld worry aet- 
B«f» if Ui^T could. 

QcBs'sBivER, which Raws tlironi^b this thIIpt, is a 
WgBslream ri-tinR in tho St. Rosa hills of tbe Owybpo 
B^i, about 150 niili-n diHtiuit. From its sonrce the 
^nalconrae of thn river in duo south for about 8« 
■iln, when it turns and miis due wiiit nntil it rcncbca 
JlndLtke. During tho nuuimw but little, if any, of 
* vitera reach timt iijiioc, Ixing abHorlicil by tlio bor- 
Kb pUia whiL-h lit'H b'twoiu tho foot-hills mid the 
BMt»ulJt River. Scur (lio head waters of Qidnn's 
■yg the CnooKBD Ckrfr. or Antrh>pe, risos and 
■mdnenorihforalxiut.'iMinilee, when it empties itx 
*fcr» into the Owvlico River. Tlie hi-nd waters ot 
■•Kiwima whieh run from tho Boiilhom aloiw of 
"•Owvheo mouiitnius are well Bnppliud with Bidinim 
^ iMut and other varietii's of &Ai. Quail, gri'ime 
■^'"iir-footeil pnmo ari* almmbiut in the v^leva and 
WittrJ mounlaihx. Ninir tlio settleinenta tlm In- 
■«« am fHeudly, but tho hunter and profit>eetor miiHt 
■** them as Soon aa bo leaves tho protection of the 

PllTE— Is fivP miles west ot Battio Moontain Sta- 
"n— bat passenger Intiiis Bi>ldi>m stop. 

Sbbui River Vai.i.f.i joiiiA tlio numboldt uoar 
n"*. coming in from tbe south. It is very diverxitied 
^leuan, being very widu at aome poij)t4i — bom lereu 



to ton miles— and then dwindling down to Tiarruw otrips 
of meadow or biirn'n Huiid. K>>mo purtionit <if Ihoval- 
Icvaro Ku-tccptilili) of eultivation, and poiM-HS an ex- 
cellent aoil. Other fiirtiouiiai'o barren sand and gnivcl 
wastes, on whieh only tho sngediruHh fli>nriHbn<. This 
valley is also known by old emigrants as *' Whirlwind 
Valley," and pimwnffe™ will frequonlty »c« culumua of 
dust ascending skywards. Reexe River, whioh II»ws 
through this Tiilley, ri»e« to the miuth, 1W to ^00 mitea 
distant. It boa mnny tributaries, whii-h fliut their 
source in thomoantaininnReM thatext^-ndoneilher sid* 
of tho riTcr ita entire length. It aiuks in tin- valley 
alNint 20 or SO miles beforo reaching tho Humboldt. 
During tho winter and spring AoihU tho wuU'n reach 
till) HnmU'ldt, but only in Tery wet times. 

Imiia.!! Battle — Near whero Ree<u> Uiver Ninks in the 
vutley wan fought tho eelclirated Wttle between tho 
Whites Mid Indians, settlers and emigranls — which gave 
tbo gi-nend namAof Butth) Mountain to theiie THiiges. 
A party of marauding Shosliuno Indians had Mulen a 
lot ot stoi<k from th<' emigranta and ai-ltlcn who, band- 
ed IheiniH'lveH together auil gave i-liaM>. Tliev overtwik 
them at this jfint and the Hglit eommemi'.l. From 
point to poiTit, from rock to rock, down to the wuler's 
edgf thev drov.i Ihn r.>.Ukins, who. linding 1h. niM-lves 
Rurronudii), fought with the slnbl-nineM ..f d<-^]<uir. 
When night cIohihI in thn a>-lt|.<rH found ihi in^'M'lveH in 
{HDWHsioii of their stock and a hard foiiubt liehl. How 
many Indiana emi|!TBt*-<l to the hii|>pr hnntiiiK grouml:* 
of the K]>iritH u» one kni'ir. luit fr>>ni IhM liiu- forward 
tho }N>wer of tho triU- wux brnk.n. It it Mi)<|>.<M>d 
that a huiidn'dor m-Te bruvi-n wiiii otriii pnr-nit of 
shadows, at lli<'yw<Ti-iiev<rni"n-hf<'n. Tin' t'Olnwing 
siiriug, bnutiW f'luiid many Kk>-l''l>-nH in the hilU. Hn|t- 
(HMed to 1m> Ihiise of thu wuiiudnl bnvv> who crawled 
away during the flghL 
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COIN — ^A flag station, ia eight miles west of Piute. 

STONE HOUSE— Seven miles fnrtlier. This 
place was once an old trading post, strongly fortified 
against Indian attacks. The Stone House stands at the 
foot of an abrupt hill, by the side of a spring of excel- 
lent water. The comb of the ridge is divided length- 
wise by parallel ridges of rock, which form a deep 
chasm on the crest. From the Stone House a retreat to 
this gorge was easy, being only about 100 yards distant, 
and once there, 20 men could successf ullv defend them- 
selves against all the the Indians in the country. A 
living spring in the gorge furnishes water, and there is 
but one inlet or outlet, and that is by the house at the 
foot of the hiU. 

Hot Spbinos : Soon after leaving the station, by 
looking away to the south eight miles, can be seen 
columns of steam, which indicate the presence of an- 
other of the many " hot springs " which abound in the 
** Great Basin." 

If you do not behold the steam — ^for the springs are 
not always in active operation — ^you will behold a long 
yellowish, red line, stretching for a full half mile around 
a barren hill-side. From this line boiling muddy water 
and sulphuric wash descends the hill-side, desolating 
everythmg in its course, its waters escaping through 
the bogs of the valley. 

Sometimes for hours these springs are inactive, then 
come little pufifs of steam, then long and frequent jets, 
which often shoot 30 feet high. The waters are very 
hot. Woe to thevunlucky hombre who gets near and to 
the windward of one of these springs, where it sends 
forth a column of spray, steam and muddy sulphur 
water from 20 to 30 feet in height. He will need a 
change of clothes, some simple cerate, a few days rest, 
and the prayers of his friends — as weU as of the congrega- 
tion. There are over 100 of these spurting, bubbling, 
sulphuric curiosities around the hills in this vicinity. 
The general character of all are about the same. 

There are a* great many theories regarding these 
springs — what causes the heat? &c. Some contend 
that the water escapes from the regions of eternal 
fires, which are supposed to be ever burning in the 
centre of the globe. Others assert that it is mineral in 
solution with the water which causes the heat. Again, 
irreverent persons suggest that this part of the country 
is but the roof of a peculiar place to which they may 
well fear their wicked deeds may doom them m the 
future. 

Leaving the old stone-house we continue along the 
base of the hills. To the right the bottom lands are 
from 8 to 10 miles wide ; the soil is sand and strong 
alkaline, covered with sage-brush and grease- wood. 

IRON POINT — Is thirteen miles west, where i^as- 
enger trains seldom stop. After leaving the stations 
the bluff's draw close and high on each side, with the 
river on our right, with now and then a narrow strip of 
meadow land. Af tt^r passing through and over numer- 
ous deep cuts and fills for three miles, the caiion 
widens into a valley again. 

GOLCOND A— Twelve miles west, is in the Gold 
Run mining district, where rich silver mines have been 
discovered. The Oolconda mine and mill are situated 
three miles south, in a part of the Reese River range, 
which contains, besides the Golconda, the Shepherd- 
son, Cumberland, Home Ticket, Register, and many 
others. The district was discovered and organized in 
October, 1867. 

On the north side of the river, east of this station, 
and distant only about 12 miles, some rich discoveries 
of silver and copper ore have recently been made, but 



the claims have not yet been ** prospected 
I establish their extent and value. 
I Proceeding on west, the same genera 
j landscape appear — a wide sage-brush pit 
' meadows beyond. 

TUIiE — Is an unimportant station nine 
Golconda. Passing on down the valley 
hiUs on our left, drawing still closer, in soi 
spurs reaching to the track. On our left i 
in the hills, from whence a cafion opens 
roa<l side. It is about five miles long, cont 
springs. 

Here were discovered the first mines ii 
Nevada. In the spring of 1860, Mr. Barb 
herding stock for Copeming, discovered -tl 
and from this beginning, the prospecting wj 
with vigor, which resulted in locating ma 
able bodies of ore — some of which yield 
and milling process as high as $300 per tor 

WINNEMUCCA— Six miles west, is 1 
tion. It ia the end of the Humboldt and 
the Tnickee division. The station was n 
Chief of the Piute Indians who f ormallv i 
Elevation 4,331 feet. Distance from Omana 
from San Francisco 463 miles. 

Winnamucca is composed of what is k 
old and new towns, which, together, conta 
inhabitants. The old town is situated on ' 
directly fronting the station, about 300 yi 
Thougn so near, it is hid from sight until j 
the bank and look over. It contains ab 
ings of all sorts. The Iluinholdt HegiaU 
paper, is published here. The new town oi 
ca is built along the railroad, and uumbi 
buildings, including the company's shops, 
four hotels, chief of which is the Railroad 

The buildings with few exceptions, are o 
and like most of the railroad towns, more 
ornamental. The company have located he 
division work and repair shops, includir 
round-house. They are built of wood i 
substantial manner, as are all the shop 
road. 

The Northwestern Stage Company runs < 
stages from this point to Boise City, Idal 
265 miles, fare $50; to Silver City, $40; to O 
mott, $15. Also a line to Paradise $5, 
freight trains run from this station to a 
towns, and to the mining camps in the adj' 
try. 

There is considerable mining going on 
near Winnemucca, and quite a number < 
furnaces are in operation, all of which an 
doing well. Li the Winnemucca Range, m 
silver-bearing ore have been located which 
fair return for working. 

Mud Lake — Is about 50 miles west of 
across the Humboldt, which here turns to t] 
is one of those peculiar lakes found in tht 
of Nevada. The lake receives the waters 
river and several smaller tribut^vries dur 
season. It has no outlet, unless its com 
Pyramid and Winnemucca Lakes could be 
ted. It is about 50 miles long by *20 w: 
water ; in summer it dwindles down to a ] 
of land and a Xar^Q stagnant pool. 

Black Rock — A not^d landmark in this 
country, is situated at the head of the k 
bold, rocky headland, rising about 1,800 iei 
lake, bleak, bare, and extending for seven 
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is an isolated peak in this desert waste, keeping solitary 
guard amid the surrounding desolation. 

Pyramid Lake — Is about 20 miles sonth of Mud 
Lake, which receives the waters of Truckee River. It 
is about 80 miles long by 20 wide during the wet sea- 
sons. The quality of the water is superior to that of 
Mud Lake, though the water of all these lakes is 
more or less brackish. 

WiNNEMUccA Lake — A few miles east of Pyramid 
Lake, is another stagnant pond, about 15 miles long 
by 10 wide. This lake is connected with Pyramid 
liake by a small stream, and that in turn witn Mud 
Lake, but only during high water, when the streams 
flowing into them cause tnem to spread far over the 
low sandy waste around them. 

Returning to Winnemucca we resume our journey. 
The road bears away to the southward, skirting the 
low hills which extend from the Winnemucca Moun- 
tain toward Humboldt Lake. The general aspect of 
the country remains unchanged. 

ROSE CREEK— Ten miles distant, is the next 
station. 

RASPBERRY CREEK—Is ten miles further. 
Both the last named are unimportant stations where 
passenger trains seldom stop. They are each named 
after creeks near the stations, but why one should be 
Rose Creek and the other Raspberry Creek, we never 
could learn. We saw no indications of roses or rasp- 
berries at either creek, but the same monotonous 
aspect. Sage-brush, and now and then an alkali bed, 
greet the eye on the right hand with the low brown 
hills on our left. 

MILL CITY — Is eight miles west of Raspberry. 
Stages leave this station on arrival of the cars for 
Unionville, a thrifty and promising silver mining 
town, 18 nules distant to the southward. 

HUMBOLDT— Eleven miles from Mill City, is a 
regular eating station where trains for the West stop 
30 minutes for supper, and those for the East the 
same time for breakfast. The meals are as good as 
at any station on the road. 

Here will be found the clearest, coldest mountain 
spring water along the road, and viewing it as it shoots 
up from the fountain in front of the station, one quite 
forgets the look of desolation observable on every side, 
and that this station is on the edge of the the great 
Nevada desert. 

It is worth the while of M\y tourist who wishes to 
examine the wonders of nature to stop here and re- 
main for a few days at least — for one day will not suf- 
fice — although to the careless passer-by the country 
appears devoid of interest Those who wish to delve 
into nature's mysteries can here find pleasant and 
profitable employment. The whole sum of man's ex- 
istence does not consist in mines, mills, merchandise 
and money. There are otliei* ways of employing the 
mind besides bending its energies to the accumulation 
of wealth; there is still another God, mightier than 
Mammon, worshipped by the few. Among the works 
of His hands — these barren plains, brown hills and cu- 
rious lakes — the seeker after knowledge can find ample 
opportunities to gratify his taste. The singular forma- 
tion of the soil, the lava deposits of a by-gone age, the 
fossil remains and marine evidences of past submer- 
sion, and, above all else, the grand and unsolved prob- 
lem bv which the waters that are continually pouring 
into tliis great basin are prevented from overflowing 
the low land around them, are objects worthy of the 
close attention and investigation of the scholar and 



philosopher. From this station the noted points of 
the country are easy ol aooess. 

Here one can observe the effects of irrigation on thia 
sandy, sage-brush country. The garden at the staticm 
produces vegetables, com and fruit trees loxtiriantly, 
and yet but a short time has elapsed since it was cov- 
ered with a rank growth of sage-brush. 

About seven mues to the north-east maybe seen Star 
Peak, the highest point in the Humboldt Range, on 
which the snow continues to hold its icy sway tiie whole 
year around. Two and one half miles south-east are 
the Humboldt mines — ^five in number — ^rich in gold and 
silver. The discovery of a Borax mine near the station 
has been recently reported. Five miles to the- north- 
west are the Lanson Meadows, on which are cut im- 
mense quantities of as good grass as can be found in 
the country. 

Leaving Humboldt about one mile distant we pass 
a SuiiPHUB Mine on the right — near the road — ^where 
that mineral is said to be obtained in nearly a pure 
state, and in unlimited quantities. We did not visit 
the mine — though it lies in plain view of the road — 
memories of early teachings forbidding it. No, thankee, 
we don't want any sulphur in ours. 

RYE PATCH— Is reached eleven miles from 
Humboldt. The reader might consider, from the name, 
that some settler had tried the experiment of raisiDg 
rye at this point, but the only attempt so far as heard 
from, has been raising rye whiskey to the month, and 
leavinff nature to raise the the grain. On the moist 
ground around this place patches of wild rye grow- 
luxuriantly. To the left of the road, against the hill- 
side, is another hot spring, over whose surface a cloud 
of vapor is generally floating. The medicinal qualities 
of the water are highly spoken of by those who never 
tried them, but we could learn of no reliable analysLs 
of its properties. A cabin has been erected on the 
green slope below the spring, as evidence that the 
property has been claimed. 

About ten miles from diis station, silver-bearing 
quartz has been discovered. Several lodes have been 
located, and are now being worked. A niill has been 
erected at the foot of Humboldt Lf^e, and thither the 
ores are taken. As far as the veins have been worked 
the returns have been very encouraging. 

OREANA — Is reached after passing over a roug^ 
I uneven country for eleven miles. To the west the long 
I gray line of the desert is seen cheerless and deeolatei 
! We draw near the river again and catch occasional 
I glimpses of narrow, g^een meadows, with here and 
there a farm house by the river's side. Five miles from 
the station we cross a Howe truss bridge over the river, 
which here winds away on our left until it reaches the 
lake a few miles beyond. The current and volume of 
the river has been materially reduced since we left it at 
the head of the Big Bend. 

LOVELOCKS— Eleven miles from Oreana, de- 
rives its name from an old meadow ranch which is sit- 
uated near, upon which, during the summer, large 
quantities of hay are cut and baled for market. Pass- 
ing on over alkali beds, sand-hills and sage-brush 
knobs, the meadow-lands along the bottom get nitf- 
rower, and finally fade from sight altogether, and we 
find ourselves fairly out on the 

GREAT NEVADA DESEBT. 

This desert occupies the largest portion of the Ne- 
vada Basin. In this section, to the northward, is Mud 
Lake, P^yramid Lake, Humboldt, Winnemucca and 
Carson Lakes, which receives the waters of several 
large rivers and numerous small creeks. As we have 
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Morairtated, tbpj fr>nn aportini) of that vtutt donert 
WtThich coHRtitiitea tlie cnitml aivaof tUn Nevada 
Bhd. Tlie dcwrt cuUHJHts of barrea ulaina dnstiliite I 
ofvDod or water, and low, broken hillx, whii'li afford 
bit little wood, WDti-r or KraHH, It is a part of tbnt 
lwlt»bioh ean be tr.icpd tiinmsh the whole 1<-Ii([tli of 
IkeButD, fnim Od-k"" to Arizniin, aud far into tbo in- 
t»ti.»(,( tliut TerriUiry. Tlio Forty Milo DcMiert, aud 
Um buTpQ cDtiiitr; eant of Walki'r'n Lake, are part of 
tltu great diviuion wbich e(t<-uds aoiithword, cnutia- 
wd bj thime dotobito plniiiH, to tbe eiwt of Silver 
WA, on wbirh tlio niifcirtuniito Buel party wifferod bo 
("riblj in tlieir attempt to rt'arb the Oolnrudo Rivrr. ' 
^mfth'iat tbis Tant extent of territory tbe same 
<Win«nBtini are found — ovideu<H4 of recent volcanic 
Mtion— alkaline flatn, baiudt ruckn, liot springs and 
■Bdjwaitea abotiuding in all portions of tbia great 
Wt 

Ahlimii^h this devrt is gpnprall^r spoken of m a 
■■Dilywutr, sand doen not prMominat^. Band hills 
Ud flats o«-<rur at intorvnls, bnt tlio mnin bed of Ibn 
**sMt in laxa and elay mmbined — imo as dostitute of 
ftipowpr of creating or supixirtingTegrtable life as 
"• olhfr. Tbe aelion of the elements has covereii 
|Mn clay nud lam di'piwita with a ooame dust, reiu'iu- 



ItltOWN'H— Seven mile* fuHher, issituaU-d aliout 
midway, the uurttii'rn slinre dim-lly upiHwito 

milllOLDT 1.UIL 

This body of water is aliont 85 miles long br ten 
wide, and is in n-ulity a widening of Ui« Uumboldt 
River, wbieb after conraiiig tbrongh 350 niilea of 
coiiutry, elliptic^ its wiir<>n into this basin. Tliroiigli 
tbis basin the water flowH to the plains lM>vond by an 
ontlct at tbe lower end of the Uke, unitiuR with tbe 
waters of tho sink of Canon Lake, wliieh lies alHinE 
ten niilen dixtnnl. Pnriiig tbn wet ai'Mwin, when tbe 
swollen riven haveoverflowed tbe low laudaaniniid tbe 
lakes and united them, they fonu a very reHi>.-.'l«ble 
tibeet of water, ahont eighty niib'fl or morA in length, 
with a large river emptying ita waten into each end, 
and for Ibis roHt volume of water tliere is no viaibte 
outlet. 

AeroM the onllet of Hnmholdt Tjakn a dam hoa 
been ereeted, wbiPh has raiiuMl tbe water alKXit sti feet, 
eompb'tely oliliti' rating tbe old eniigntnt nW wbidi 
poHHil closn to the sonthem shon-. Tlio neeemitjes of 
'ng bnvn at length ul'lineil tbn waten of tbn take. 



» iiiiartz mill. In 



am emploved i 



■Bd than clny is fonnd, the sage-bmsh occasionally 
' <n>Mn to have obtained a faint bold of bfe, and 
"fly tries to retain it 

ORAMTE POINT— a flag atotion, is nin« miles 
ffn I^veloek'n. I'aasing on, an on^asional gli' 
Bnmbuldt I^ke, hii-b lies to tho l-.-ft of tbe ) 
Wobtsined. 



I tnruing Ibo nioebiuery of 

>re iiK ' 
if'rt-h^ 






In lid -a long narni" strip of land wbieb eit 

tho lake and near tbe northern shore. Before 

WM put in the ontb-t, tbis inland was part of tlie mam 

land. Tliern are several varieties of Anh in the lake, 

and an abnudauMt of water-fowl during istrtious of tlie 

Irf-aving Brown's, and ]>iuwitTg alonR tbe shore of the 
lake for a few niiles an inti-rvening sand ridge liid<<a the 
lake [r>im our sight, and aUmt eiKbt mib-H «e*t wa olv 
toiu a fine view uf tbe Sink of Caition I^ke, wkieh » • 
small body of water lying a few milea north of Uiw 
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main Carson Lake, and connected witb that and the 
Humboldt daring the wet season. 

Cabson Lake liea directly Bouth of Hamboldt Lake, 
and is from 20 to 23 miles long, with a width of ten 
miles. In the winter ita waters covet considerable 
mora area, tha Sink and lake being one. 

The Camon Birer empties into the Boathem end of 
the lake, dischargino; a large volume of water. What 
becomPBof the Tastoody of water continually pouring 
into tliese lakeB? ia the problem jet unsolved. Some 
claim the existence of undergroand channels, and ter- 
rible stories are told of nnlortunate people who have 
been drawn down and disappeared forever. Theae sto- 
ries must be token with much allowance. If under- 
ground channels exist, why is it that the lakes, which 
are 10 to 15 miles apart in low water, are united during 
the winter floods? And how is it, that when the waters 
have flubsided from these alkaline plains, that no open- 
ing for these channels are visible ? The only rational 
theory for the eacape of the water is bj evaporation. 
Examine each little stream bed that you meet with ; 



jou find no water there in the sum 
sink holes, jet in the winter their 
full until they reach the main riv 
sun is BO powerful on these lava 
summer that the water evaporates 
as it escapes from the cooling sh 
the hills. By actual experiment it 
demonstrated that at Carson and £ 
Lakea the evaporation of water is 
the summer, to six inches every i 
In the winter, when the atmospheri 
humid, evaporation is lees, cons 
the waters spread over a larger arei 
Carson Btvbb, which gives ita 
the lake, rises in the eastern slop 
Sierra Nevada mountains, south 
Taboo and oppfosite the head wate 
American Biver. From its sonn 
mouth IB about 150 to 200 miles b; 
er a coutbc. ■ From its soorce it« i 
about due north for about 76 miles, 
turns to the east, and follows th 
ion until it enters the lake. 

Under the eeneral name of Gax 
lej the land bordering the river '. 
been celebrated as being one of 
forming sections in the State. The 
towns of Caraon City and Genoa s 
tedm thevaUe^, though that portio 
Carson Citj la frequently desi^ 
Eagle "Valley. The upper poitic 
Caison to the foot-hillB, is very fe: 
^elds handsome crops of vegetable! 
imgatiou is necessary to insure 
yield In some portions the amo 
are successfully cultivated, and on 
landa an abundant crop of grass is 
ed The valley ia thickly settled, 
ble land being mostly occupied. 8- 
west of tlie head watera of Carao 
the head waters of Walker's Biver I 
source The weat fork of Walker's B 
within a few miles of the eastern ' 
of the Coraon. The east fork of 
Elver runs duo north until joinei 
weit fork when the course of the 
east for about forty miles, when it 
the south following that direotiou 
reaches Walker's Lake, about for 
south of the sink of the Carson, 
traversed ia its tortuous courae al 
milea. In the valleys, which are found at 
along the rivers, occasional apote of arable 
found, but as an Bgricultnrol oountrj the ^ 
Walker's River is not a aucoeaa. 

Walker Laee ia about 45 milea long by 
wide. Like oil the lakea in the baain it naa n 
The water is brackish and atrongly impregua 
alkali. The genera] characteristics of the otl 
in the great basin belong to this also ; the de 
of one embraciug all points belonging to the o 

WHITE PLAINS— Ia twelve nulea 
Brown's, As indicated by the name, the ploir 
diately around the station are white with alk 
beds of which alope away to the sinks of Oai 
Humboldt lakes. No vegetation meets the < 
gazing on the vast expanse of dirty white alki 
BTin's raya aeem to fall perpendicolarly dowi 
barren scene, burning and withering, aa thoi 
would cniah out any attempt which nature mif 
to introduce vegetaole life. 
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The water to fill tho bip: tank at tho Rtation Ih pump- 
ed (rrm the •• Sink " by means of a Btationarj' ongin<\ 
which i» Bitoaicil about midway botwceu tho stution and 
the Sink. 

AlKmt eifrht miles sonth a Borax mine har^ been do- 
rrloprd and works erected ot this station for r< fin- 
ing. To tlie northwanl — five miloH — rich veins of cop- 
per oroaro being worked, and largo quantiticH Hliip}>ed to 
SMaFnDciaoo. 

MIRAGE — Is seven miles from Wliito Plains. This 
lUtion is named for that curious phenomenon, tbc 
Uirage (Meerazli) which is often witnessed on the der.- 
fft in early days tho toil-worn emigrant, when iirp^ing 
hi* wetnr tt^am OiToss tho cheerless desert, has often 
hiihia&eart lightened by the sight of clear running 
■tmmii, waving trees and ^)road, green meadows, whicli 
vpearcd to be but a littlo distance awav. Often has 
tn^ unwary trav«'ler turned aside from his truo course 
utl (i)Uow(*d tho vision for weary miles, only to loarn 
thithehad followed a phantom, a will-o'-tlu>-wisp. 

Whatcansi'fl these optical delusions no one can tell, at 
l«Mtwe never heard of a satisfacrtory reason being given 
ibrUieapix^aranco of tho phenomenon. We have seen 
thefrreeu fields, tho leafy trees and tho running water ; 
we have ftecn them all near by, as brigiitand beautiful as 
thonffhthey really existed— where they oi)peared ta — 
u tho midst of desolation, and we have Re<'n them van- 
ish at our approach. Who knows ht)wmany luckless 
tnTelenbave followed tiiese visions, antil ovorconio 
vithtliirst and heat they laid down to die on tho bum- 
isRNuiilA, far from tho cooling shade of tho trees they 
night never reach; far from tho musio of nuining 
'item, which tliey might hear no more. 

Onwanl we go, riH'lining on tho soft cushions of the 
'l<^nt palace car, thirty miU^ an hour; r«>lling over 
^tlkali and gray laval)eds, scarcely giving a thouglit 
tothr«ewho, in early days, suffered bo fearf uUjr while 
"WRing these plains, and, perchance, left their lK>nes 
to bleach and whitt*n upon these barren sands. 

HOT SPRINGS— Eiglit mUes west of Mirage. 
H're, to tho ri^ht of tho roa<l, can l>o seen more of 
%«e babbling, spurting curiosities — these escajx* 
PP«, or safety valv«'S for the discharge of the super- 
'winilftnt steam inside tho gh)l)0, which are Bcatterinl 
^'^frthe great Imsin. Extensive salt works are liKMit^nl 
>tthin Rtition, from which a car-load or moro of salt is 
■^Pix^^l tlaily. Tho salt springs are about four mih's 
*«»t of the station. 

The Shxou American Borax Co. have erect^'d works 
[*«> which cost alKMit 8200,(K)0. They are situate*! a 
Mf milo south of tho station, in plain view. 

l^awingon, we find no change to note, unless it be 
"^ tlift Ix'ds of alkali are occasionally int<»rmixed 
J^ hrown j»atches of lava and saml. A few bunches 
*** ^nnteil s.ige-brush occasionally break tho mi>not- 
9^7 of the scene. It is worthy <»f notice that this 
J^TRhnib is never found growing singly a*i«c alone. 
Toe rrason for it is evident. No si nprlo shrub ci»uhl 
^▼ermaintAin an existenc«^ here. It must have help; 
•^'^nently we find it in clumps for mutual aid and 
I»otecti()n. * 

pESERT — Is eleven miles from Hot Springs. Ele- 
'■^n 4.017 f«'et. This is, indeed, a di'H«»rt. In the 
Jpt lix miles we gain about 1«>0 ftet altitude, pass Two 
Mm Station, descend 82 feet in tho next two miles, 
"»d airive at 

WADSWORTH— This town is sitnatetl on the 
art bonk of the Truckeo River and the western border 



of the desert. It ia built of wood, and contiiins ab<mt 
250 inhabitants. 

The divisicm workshops aro located here, and consist 
of a round-house of 20 stalls, car, machine and block- 
nmith shops. 

Freight is re-shipped at tills point for Austin, Fort 
Churchill, and a largo scope of ccmntry south. 

The Piute Indian Reservation is situated about 
eighteen miles to tho northward of tho station. 

t*ine Grove CopjMT mines lio six mih'S south of the 
town. They attract littlo attention, that mineral not 
being much sought after. Ten miles mmth are the 
Desert Mines, which consist of gold-lx^aring quartz 
lodes. Some of the mines there aro considered very 
rich. Ninety miles sonth, at Columbus, are lo<»ated the 
famous Borax mines of Kevada, said to l)e verj' rich. 

Tub Truckeb Rr'er is crossed on a Howe troKi 
bridge soon after leaving Wailsworth. 

This Btrt»am rises in Lakes Tahoo and Donner, which 
lie at the eastern base of tho Sierras, about 80 miles 
distant From its sonrce in Lake Tahoe, tho main 
branch mna north for alxnit 12 miles, when — near 
TruckeeCitv — it unites with Little Truckee, the outlet 
of Donner Lake, and tunis to the ejLst, following that 
course until it reaches the Hij; liend, thence north fi>r 
al)out 25 miles, when it discharges its waters into I^- 
amid Lake. 

Tho levtd lands Iwrdering the Tnickee consist mostlr 
of gravelly U])laud covered with sage-bnish. It is 
claimed that they might Ih^ rendert»d priHluctive by 
irrigation, and tho e\i>eriment has 1>een tried in a 
small way, but with no flattering result. TIic upper 

Eirtions of the valley, esp«'eially tlnit which U»rdeni on 
ake Tahoe, is exivllent farming land. Between the^e 
two points — the mead«)ws and the lake — but little 
mea4Tow-lnnd is found, the viUley being reduced to 
narrow strips of low land in the caHtms and namiws, 
and broad, gravelly uplands in the more ojhmi countn*. 
But the traveler who passes over tho roiul can judgt* 
for himself, for the road follows up the river to within 
alK>ut 12 miles of its source. 

SALVIA — Is seven miles from Wmlsworth. 

< 'LARKS — Is eight miles further. I^)th an* signal 
stations, where p:ts^Mi^er trains m^ld'tm st(»p. 

TRirrKER Mf.ainiws— In earlv davs thi*s«» meotlows 
were a noted r«Midezvous of the cmiirrants, wh«> camp- 
ed hero fi»r davs to rivniit thiir t«iinrt after cnwHinfr 
tho di'.^rt. Tliey havrt an ext«*nt of aUuit 10 mih-s in 
lencfth by alxmt tw«> miles in width, enelviing ojusider- 
ablo exc<dlent grass hind. Vegetal ih-s and small grains 
are suoeessfully cultivatcil on |>ortions of tlie moist 
land. 

VISTA — Twelve mili^H west, is the next station. Tlie 
conntry is verybn»keii — brown, ban* liNtkiui; liillslteing 
scattcn»d anmnd in H«*eining confusion. A bn».ul, jrmvel- 
ly uplaml covered with Hage-brush usuqM the valley. 

KKXO — Comt^ m'xt— 4Mifht miles fn>m Vista, F/.e- 
vation 4..*><17 feet. Wo are g:unini; altitudt\ This 
pnmii^es to IxHMnio an im)»i»rtaiit i^unt. and is at pn •«- 
ent a livi'ly pliu'e. Thel«»w!i C'»Mt:ii:is about l,'"^) in- 
habitants,' It w:is named ft»r (i. neral lUni>. »'ho w;is 
killed in battle at South Mountain. The O***** nf and 
Sfafr Juu ma i—U till wiikly p.ijMTs, are publisht-*! 

here. 

The mines of the Pea Vine di-^iriet lie iN»nveniently 
near Reno. There are silver ond jr.'Id-U'annif tpiartz 
and copper nunes in tli«> diMrict, the latii r prtdiuninat- 
iuii. At P'A Vine a niw mill has ni'i'utly U»«'n cnvt- 
ihI and is running on l^ayuiaster ore, which yields aU 
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the way from $9 to $900 per ton ; ore, black Btilpbnrets. 
The Washoe XJ. C. G. and S. M. Co., Works are near 
the town, affording excellent means by which to test 
and work the ores discovered in the neighborhood. 

Two lines of stages run daily from Beno to Pea Vine, 
distance 11 miles ; fare $2.50 and $3.00. Another line 
nins north to Susanville, distance 90 miles. 

A new railroad is projected over the Sierras, to run 
from Beno (via Long Valley) to Oroville, CaL The 
grade is said to be a good one. 

THB VIBOINIA AND TRT70KEE B. B. 

This road was completed in the fall of 1872 from Beno 
via Carson City to Virginia City, 51 miles distant. Be- 
fore the completion of this road Virginia City was 
reached by stage, over a fearful steep zig-zag mountain 
road 21 miles distant, but the difference in distance bet- 
ween the ''old and the new " is more than made up in 
the comfort of the passage if not in time. 

At the time when these stages were running to convey 
passengers, a fast " Pony Express " was run for the 
purpose of carrying Wells, Fargo & Co. *s letter bags. 
This pony express was once a great institution. When 
it left Beno, the traveler could have observed that the 
mail express bogs were thrown from the cars before the 
train had ceased its motion. By watching the proceed- 
ings still further he would see that they are transferred 
to the backs of stout horses, already bestrode by light, 
wiry riders. In a moment all is ready, and away uiey 
dash under whip and spur to the next station, when, 
changing horses, they are off again. Three relays of 
horses were used, and some "good time" was often 
made by these riders. 

Passenger and freight trains are now run regularly 
between Beno, Carson, Gold Hill, and Virginia City. 
From Carson City stages run to different mining camps 
regularly. 

As some of our readers may wish to know something 
in regard to the Great Comstock Mine, which was the 
first silver mine discovered in the State of Nevada, we 
will "change cars" and take a trip over the V. and T. 
B. B. and take a look at the most important places only. 

Steamboat Spbinos— Are eleven miles south of Beno. 
There are several of these curious springs within a 
short distance of the road. They are near each other, 
all having a common source, though different outlets, 
apparently. They are situated in an alkaline flat, de- 
void of vegetation, and are very hot, though the tem- 
perature varies in different spriufi^s. 

They are said to possess excellent medicinal quali- 
ties. At times they are quite active, emitting jets of 
water and clouds of steam, which at a distance resem- 
bles the blowing off of steam from a large boiler. The 
ground around them is soft and treacherous in places, 
as though it had been thrown up by the springs, and 
had not yet cooled or hardened. It is related that 
once upon a time, when a party of emigrants, who 
were toiling across the plains, arrived near these 
springs about camping time, they sent a man ahead — a 
Dutchman — to look out for a suitable place for camp- 
ing — one where water and grass could be obtained. 
In his search the Dutchman discovered these springs, 
which happened to be quiet at the time, and knelt 
down to take a drink of the clear, nice-looking water. 
Just at that instant a jet of spray was thrown out and 
over the astonished Dutchman. Springing to his feet, 
he dashed away to the train, shouting at the top of his 
voice, ** Drive on I drive on! h — 11 is not five miles 
from this place !" the innocent fellow firmly believing 
what he uttered. 

The traveler will find the springs sufficiently inter- 
esting to repay him for the trouble of pausing here 
awhile and taking a look around. 



Washob Crrr — ^Is six miles from the sprir 
contains about 700 inhabitants. 

Cabson City — Is the capital of Nevada, S 
south of Beno and 21 miles south-west of Virgii 
It is situated in Eagle Valley, on the Carson I 
the foot of the eastern base of the Sierras, and • 
about 3,000 inhabitants. It is the oldest towi 
State ; has a good many fine private and publJ 
ings. The town is tastefully decorated wit] 
trees, and has an abundance of good water. 

The United States Branch Mint of Nevada is 
at this place. The Appeal, a daily paper, i 
lished here. 

Carson City is in the centre of the best farm 
on Carson Biver, and tiie best in this part of tl 
It is connected by stage with G^noa, Markle^; 
Silver Mountain. The Carson City raoe-oours< 
some notoriety by Feyler riding fiifty miles 
hours for $2,000. 

Gold Hill — ^Is a flourishing mining tow 
miles from Carson. It consists mostly of oi 
street, being built along a ravine. One can ha 
when he leaves Virginia City and enters Gc 
they are so closely connected. The place 
about 5,000 inhabitants, and one newspaper — t 
Hill iVett>«--j)ublished daily. 

Virginia Cfrrr — Adjoining Gold Hill, is situa 
south of Beno, 21 miles ; by rail 51 miles. It : 
slope of Mt. Davidson, at an elevation of 6,20 
the mountain rising 1,627 feet above the city, 
is well built, contains many elegant public and 
buildings, and a population of about 7,000, tl 
portion of whom are engaged in mining operai 
mediately under the city, from 500 to 1,600 fee 

The Territorial Enterprise and the Chronic 
daily and weekly papers — are published here. 

The religious and educational interests are \ 
resented by churches and schools. 

There are a number of hotels in the city, at ^ 
traveler will find good accommodations. The '. 
TiONAL, is the principal one. 

The Mines of Virginia City — are silver, and 
Gold Hill, as the name would indicate, are gol 

Early Histoby — The first gold mines were ( 
ed in 1857, by Joe Kirby and some others, v 
menced mining in Six Mile Cafion (Gold Hill) ^ 
Ophir works now are — and continued working 
with indifferent success until 1859. The fin 
claim was located by James Finney, better k 
"old Virginia,'' on the 22d of February, 1851 
Virginia mining district and on the "Virgir 
pings. " The old prospector gave his name to 
croppings and district. In June, 1859, rich dc 
silver ore were discovered by Peter O'Beilly anc 
McLaughlin, on what is now the ground of tl 
Mining Company. They were engaged in gold 
and uncovered a rich vein of sulphuret of silv 
engaged in excavating a place wherein to catch 
of water for their rockers. The discovery was 
ground claimed by Kirby and others. A Mr. ( 
was employed to purchase the claims of Kirby c 
holding with him, hence Comstock's name was 
the lode. 

The CoiiSTocK Lode — Is about 25,000 feet ii 
the out-croppings extending in a broad belt a 
mountain side. It extends under Virginia i 
Gold Hill ; the ground on which these cities i 
being all ** honey-combed " or undermined ; in 
whole mountain is a series of shafts, tunnels 
ems from which the ore has been taken. Th< 
broken and irre^lar at intervals along its 1< 
far as traced, owing to the formation of the m 
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n ia ■!■(> TtOT iiregttlw in thickneas. In some places 
Ite flwara nnges from 80 to u high m 200 feet in 
«mii, whila at other points the waUa come cloae to- 
Mther. The greatest Tahation in width occnn at a 
Sopth of from MO to 600 teet from the surfaoe. The 
[fwnHpal nlrer ores of this lode are stephanite, vitre- 
oM mlret ore, native silver and Terj rich f^ena. F7- 
nrgriite, or mb; silver, liom silver and uoljbasite, 
m loond in small qaaniitim, tc^ether with iron and 
copper pjritos, lino-Dlende, carbonate o( lead, pyro- 
■oRihit« and native sold. 

lie number of milla in and aronnd GoliI Hill and 
Tiiginia, and at other points irtuch work on ore from 
Ifaia lode, is between 76 and 80. Tbej are aoattered 
■aand throngh several oonnties, inclnding Store; 
(vkera the !«le lies), Lyon, Wanhoe and Ormsby, 
JraiSOtaM of the nnmber being in Storey oonnty. 
The product of the Comstock lode has been beyond 
Ikst of any silver vein of which we have any record ; 
hnirhing the UrgMt portion of bullion shipped from 
IhsStirfe. Since 1859, the Comstock mines linrn yielded 
onr $190,000,000. It is coafidontly expected that upon 
lbs eomplction of the 

SDTBO TUNNKL, 

thfM bmons mines will oxcreil Si.'i, 000,000 annnally. 

Thi< tunnel is one of the nirmt important eDterpnseii 
mr iaangnrated in mining operations in this or any 
otkn TOuntiT. The object sniiftht is veil til stiiin, draii)- 
■p, snd a cheap means of working the mines, or bring- 
tBK the orea to the snrfacr. Tho tunnel commeDces in 
thinllerof the Carson River; is H feet wide at the 
bottom, 13 feet at the top, and 12 feet high. 

The main tunnel will be 19, 790 feet in length, and the 
RVi tODuela about 12,000 feet more. The tunnel will 
Wikstha Comstock ledge at a depth of l,R98t feet be- 
Iw the point of the croppings. The estimated cost, 
■bn enmpleted, 8i418,3iKt 60. The work is being 

Ktd ahead vigorously, and nearly half the length had 
completed at the commencement of the year 1874, 
■ad Amid no unforeseen drawbacks' take place, the 
tumcl will be completed and in operation within the 

BtKiausLK— In three years the stock of the "Bel- 
cb« " Mine baa advanced from tl per share to JWO. or 
IMS(l.O(M for tho mine. The "Crown Point," in 1870, 
nU tw 13 60 : in De«ember, 1872, for $460, or $5,620,- 
OOD tor the mine. 

Rtlnming to Reno, we resnma onr jonmey west 

1^ hilli are loftier and covered with pine forests, 

■od, H we egter the Tmckee Catton, we seem to 

^y entered a cooler, plessanter, and more invignr- 

. >iiait stmospherc. The amma of the imnice and 

Ciii plramnt when compared with that of the alka- 
t^ns. It is related of an Eastern himberman, 
'itm "sway down in Maine,'' who hml been very sonr 
•si tsritum during the trip across the plains — refusing 
is b« sociable with any of bis fellow travelers — that 
*bra be eotered within the shades of the forest, he 
■"siBhtened himself np in tho cars for a moment, look- 
id iniaiid, anil cxclaimmg, "Thank Qoil. I smell pitch 
'VDCBuire," sank back in nis seat snd wept for joy. 

VERf>I — Is eleven miles went of Reno. Od. up 
Ib^ river, with its foaming current now on our left, 
intoQ one side, then on the other, mns this beautiful 
VrWffl until w? lose sight of it altogether. The road 
WMsfs anil r#~-croneefl it on fine Hiiwe truss bridges, 
naning an ntraight as the conrse iif the mountains will 
pmil. Tbe mountains tower up on either hand, in 
pliets sloping and covered with timber from base to 
■nnit, in othen preeipitona, and covered with masiies 
''blick, broken loicL — Tis a rough oonntiy, theoafiMi 




tbu<:kkk nivut ('Rii.-i.-iNi 



nil iropoaing 

BRONCO— A flag station, is passed ten miles 
from VerdL OccaKiotinl strips of meadow land arc 
seen close to tho river's eilge, but toi) small and rocky 
to he of nse, only a^ grasing land. *' 
dividing hue, a 



inL"b< 



x^^K:^ 



A^^.<^ 




Hs we ABtxr Califnmja, a few miles east of 

nOCA— Six miles further west. F.lcvotinn .'S.BSa feet 
The lumber interest is well represente.1 here, huge piles 
of ties, boards and timlwr lining the msilKide. The river 
seems to he tho means of Irnusportnti'-n fi>r the saw 
logs, immense numbers of them h«>iDg ncatti-reil np 
and down the stream, with here and there a |>«rty of 
lumbermen working them d')wu to Die mills. 

The Trurkee River, from Urnn t<> its mwniilnin siinrn% 
in a very rapiil stream, and offorils ilam-Hit<"« mtil mill- 
sites innumerable ; vet, it is relsldl that some years agii, 
liefore the completion of the Pm-iflc lUilrnsi), a certain 
Indian agent, who is now an Kx-l'. S. Si'tiator, charged 
up to the Government an "item" of ^1. <)<)(). ss lieing 
the purchase-money for a mill-site on thi- Tmckee, 
near a dam-sil 



l^me hungry aapiiant f<>r official position, wh<> bail 

' ' "er the "losvesanillliihes," em"- -I the 

I from Wasliing- 



a hankering after II 



Thi- 



.'i ' the 



,.x,.l..n.l 

' ■r«iii«-. 



lit 



ton to investigate (hi' matte 

out by "Overlanil fttaffi*," h 

the ci>untnr in everv direi 

thoroughly from the ilesen !•■ Ijike 'fsluw, and n'|B>rI- 

ed that they could flml numlierless dam-sitee liy - '" 

aites, but could nut find a mill by a daw-site. 
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TKUCKEE-^Ib cigbt miles west oE Bot-.i. The 
ootiutry intervening is rough, Tlie loiul pniiHeH through 
deep gruvel cuts, aloiig tlio base of blaek mft8B«s of 
rocE, which tiiwcr fiu* tip the piue-olatl billH. Tmc^kco 
City IB situated ou the north bimk of the Triicke« 
River, in the midst of a hPuviJy tiinliercd ri'gion. The 
prinuipal busineHH of the ploee ia liimberiitR, thiiiigh au 
exteniivo freightiug biieincHs ia carried ou with utliet 
puintH ia the mountains. One can hanUy get iiroiiiul 
tbe town for the pile of liimbur, ties nuif wood, wliiel) 
cover tlio ground in every direction. Soiiio line tttores 
und a good hotel are the only buildings wliich oau lity 
olaim to size and finish corresponding with the growth 
tux'i biiaines^ of the place. The towu is coui>osed of wood- 
en biiildiagi, mostly on the north side of the railroad. 

The very sharp roof of the buildiugs point out the 
fat^tthat the suow f alia drep iiud moist licro, safficieiitly 
so t > crunh in the roofs — uule.%t tUty ore very sharp 
and strong. The town contains nbout 2,000 inhabi- 
tant-!, neatly all of whon) ore directly or indirectly con- 
neotcJ with tho lumber trade. : 

The Tribnnr., a semi-weekly paper, represents the 
interoitJ of tho Tnickeeites, 

Tho oducatii)nal interests have 1>een proviiled for, 
Nevudit county, in which Truckee City is situateil, i 
being justly celebrated for her public sc1iik)1s. i 

There are three liolels in Truckee, the principid one ■ 
being tlie Trrickeo House. At certain seasons of the \ 
year the ears stop before this house tliirty minutes, 
affording time fi)r thii traveler to obtain a goi>d meal. 
TUn Trnckeo House is the head-quarters of the tourists ! 
who stop over to vi^it objects of int<^rest in this lucidity. , 
Tllis station is tlie end of the Truckee, and the com- '■ 
mencemrnt of the Sacramento and Oregon divisions. | 

Tho company have a 24-stall rouud-lioiiHe and the 
usual machine and lepoii-ahops of a division located j 



A line of stages leaves Tmckee, doily, for Domui 
Lake, three miles ; Lake Tohoe, foniteen miles ; Biani- 
ville, thirty niilee. A good wagon-n«d eonneota Biam 
City with Truckee via tho Henneas Pass uid Dcnuwr 

Freight is re-shipped here for Donner knd Tihoa 
Lakes, Sierraville, and the variona towna in Bieaa 
Valley. There are some wholesale and retail hiniM 
here.'whieh do a large business. 

Lake Tauob, or Bigler, as it it called on aotna of the 
oflieiol maps, is located 12 miles south of Iniokae. 
Tahoe is an Indian name, signifying " big water," and 
is pronounced by the Indians " Tah-cx)," while tha 
"pale faces" ptononuce it "Tohce," From TmAee s 
splendid road affords one of the beat and nwat plmaant 
drives to be found in the State. The road follows the 
river bank, nudor the shade of waving pinea ot acmsa 
green meadows until it reaches TaLoe Ci^, at the toot 
of the laki'. Here are excellent aooommodaticms for 
trnveletH — n good hotel, boats, and a well-stocked stable, 
from wheuee you take a carriage (if yoa oome by stage) 
and travel around the lake. 

The latest attraction is a steamboat, plaoed upon tha 
lake Iiy B. Uolludy, Jr., fur the noooinjnocUtiou d 
pleasure seekers. 

According to tlie Biir\ey of the State line, Laka Tahoe 
li>-ii in two states aud live countiea. Th« line between 
California and Nevada nms north and sonth through 
tlie lake, until it rcaohes n certain point therein, wben 
it ehanges to a course 17 degs. east of Bonth. Thna the 
fciuiities of El Dorado and Placer, in CalifOTnia, and 
Wanhoe, Orinsby and Douglas, in Nevada, all share in 
tho waters of the Talioe. Where the line was sorvey- 
ed through the lake it is 1,700 feet deep. 

Starting on our exploring l<uir we will 
with the ensk-rn ehore. The first objectof interest : 
with iri a relic of the palmy days of stsgiBg ; 
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Fridat*s Station, an old stage station, established 
by Burke in 1859, on the Placervillo and Talioe stage 
road. Ten miles farther on we come to the Glenbbook 
House, a favorite resort for tourists. Four miles fur- 
ther we come to The Cave, a cavern in the liill-side, 
fully 100 feet above and overhanging the lake. From 
Glenbrook House there is a fine road to Carson City. 

Following around to the north end of the lake, and 
but a short distance away, are the celebrated Hot 
Spbinob, lying just across the State line, in Nevada. 
Near them is a splendid spring of clear, cold water, 
totally devoid of mineral taste. The next object which 
attracts our attention is Cornelian Bat, a beautiful in- 
denture in the coast, with fine gravel bottom. Thus 
far there has been scarcely a point from which the des- 
cent to the water's edge is not smooth and easy. 

Passing on around to the west side we return to Ta- 
HOB CiTT. Six miles from Tahoe City we reach Suoab 
Pine Point, a spur of mountains covered with a splen- 
did forest of sugar pine, the most valuable lumber, for 
all uses, found on the Pacific coast. There are fine 
streams running into the lake on each side of the point. 
We now arrive at £meraij> Bay, a beautiful placid in- 
let, two miles long, which seems to hide itself among 
the pine-clad hills. It is not over 400 yards wide at its 
mouth, but widens to two miles inland, forming one of 
the prettiest land-locked liarbors in the world. It is 
owned by Ben Holliday. At the south end of Tahoe, 
near the site of the Old Lake House, Lake YALiiEY 
Cbeek enters the lake, having wound among the hills 
for many miles since it left the springs and snows which 
feed it The Valley of Lake Cbeek is one of the 
loveliest to V:>e found among the Sierras. The whole 
distance, from the mountain slope to the lake, is one 
oontinufli series of verdant meadows, dotted with milk 
ranches, where the choicest butter and cheese are manu- 
factured. Around the lake the land is generallv level 
for some distance back, and covered with pine, fir and 
balsam timber, embracing at least 800 sections of as fine 
timbered land as the State affords. It is easy of access 
and handy to market, the logs being rafteii down the 
lake to the Tnickee, and thence down to any point on 
the railroad above Reno. So much for the general ap- 
pearance of Lake Tahoe. To understand its beauties, 
one must go there and spend a short time. Wlien once 
there, sailing on the beautiful lake, gazing far down its 
shining, pebbly bottom, hooking me sparkling trout 
that make the polo sway and bend in your hand like a 
willow wand, you will be in no hurry to leave. 

If you become tired of sailing and angling, take your 
g^n and tramp into the hills, and fill your game pouch 
with quail and grouse, and perhaps you may start up a 
deer or bear. He who cannot content himself for a 
time at Tahoe, could not be satisfied in any place on 
earth ; he would need to find a new and better world. 

"We have now circled the lake and can judge of its 
dimensions, which are 22 miles in length and 10 in 
width. We will now return to Tnickoe. 

DonnerLake — A lovely little lakelet, the **Gem of 
the Sierras," lies two and a half miles north-west of 
Truckee. It is about three and a half miles long, with 
an average width of one mile, and at the deepest point 
sounded, is about 200 feet. This and Lake Tahoe are, 
by some, thought to be the craters of old volcanoes, the 
mountains around them presenting unmistakable o-i- 
dences of volcanic formation. The waters of both lakes 
are cold and clear as crystiil, the bottom showing every' 
pebble with great distinctness under water 50 feet deep. 
It is surrounded on three sides bv towering mountains, 
covered with a heavy growth of fir, spnice and pine 
trees of immense size. Were it not for the occasional 
rattling of the cars, away up the mountain side, as they 



toil upward to the "Summit," and the few cabins 
scattered here and there along the shore, one would 
fancy that he was in one of nature's secret retreats, 
where man had never ventured before. A small stream, 
which tumbles down the mountain aide, winds its way 
through the dense wood, and empties its ice-cold flood 
in the upper end or head of the lake, which rests 
against the foot of ''Summit" Mountain. From tiie 
Lake House, situated as it is on a low gravelly flat, 
shaded by giant pines, a very flne view of the railroad 
can be ootained. Within sight are four tannelsand 
several miles of snow-sheds, while behind and seem- 
ingly overhanging the road, tilie mountains — b«dd, bl€«k, 
bare, massive piles of granite — ^tower far above their 
precipitous sides, seeming to bid defiance totherayages 
of time. A fine road has been giuded aJong the ri^t- 
hand shore, from the station, forming a splendid drive. 
The ''old emigrant road" skirts the foot of the lake 
(where the Donner party perished)^ and following up 
the stage road, climbs the ''Summit" just beyond the 
long tunnel. Originally, it struck the divide at Sum- 
mit Valley ; from thence it followed the valley down 
for sevend miles, then struck across the crest-spur, 
and followed the divide down from Emigrant Ctap. 

The business of lumbering is carried on quite exten- 
sively at the lower end of the lake. Hie logs are slid 
down the mountainsides in " shoots," or troughs made 
of large trees, into the lake, and then rafted down to 
the mill. On the west side of the lake the timber has 
not been disturbed, but sweeps down from the railroad 
to the water's edge in one dense imbroken forest. The 
lower end of the lake is bordered with green meadows, 
covering an extent of several hundred acres of fine 
grazing land. 

From the foot of the lake issues a beautiful creek, 
which, after uniting witli Coldstream, forms the little 
Truckee river. 

Coldstream — Is a clear, cold mountain stream, about 
fifteen miles long. It rises in the "Summit" Mountain, 
opposite Summit valley. Some excellent grazing land 
borders the creek after it leaves the mountain's gorge. 

FisuiNO AND Hunting — In Donner and Tahoe Jjakes 
is found the silver trout, which attains the weight of 20 
pounds. There are many varieties of fish in these 
lakes, but this is most prized — most sought after by the 
angler. It is rare sport to bring to &e water's edge 
one of these sleek-hide, sharp-biting fellows — to han£e 
him delicately and daintily until he is safe landed, and 
then, when fned, baked, or broiled brown^ the employ- 
ment of the jaws to masticate the crisp, iuicy morsels — 
it's not had jawing. The water near the lake shore is 
fairly alive with white fish, dace, rook-fish, and several 
other varieties — the trout keeping in deeper water. 
There is no more favorite resort for the angler and 
hunter than these lakes and the surrounding mountains, 
where quail, grouse, deer and bear abound. These 
lakes were once a favorite resort for the 

"SAN FBANCISCO SOHOOLMARUB," 

who annually visit this locality during the summer va- 
cation. The steamboat and railroad companies ffener- 
ally pass them over the route, and they pass a happy 
week at Tahoe and Donner Lakes. It was a pleasant 
Bight to see these menry girls — ^they are girls when 
among the hills — romping, scrambling and wandering 
among the liills and along the lake shore, giving new 
life and animation to the scene. The gray old hilu and 
mighty forests re-echo with their merry laughter, as 
they stroll around the lake, gathering flowers and 
mosses, or, perhaps, essaying their skill as anglers, to 
the great slaughter of the finny inhabitants of the lake, 
and the total demoralization ox the hearts of their male 
companions. 
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:VAT10y UAMf. StumiM, cut by Uu: Uonn«r pwty, ihuwlnit il«|ith of 



ItVMftmiiHinR to wm) "je" mole t«'M:hor tUi«ftili»(r 
)iii VHy aiiiiil tlit< )iniHh aixl Ixiga arouiiil tlin Ink)'. 
With what Bn ^ffiirt lio lifts liiH aixilogj for a If ^ ovt-r 
KUeMiipiilltiR, whii-h voiild oinid right in hia way. 
otfrniruo with tbo effort, lie Bits diiwn oil bii aiil'H iKwt 
Miletho I'^to ri-Ht, when along cumea a filiniitiiiR, 
ni«T-(iml b<>vf of girlH, who loap over the lug, fright- 
ttung "ve iuuhU't" m-orlj out of hia wita — if lie luw 
wj— he"i« TPry mach "ahockctl," and trii-s to look 
iipified: t/f// cannnt, and would not if they could; 
Wtlm do th<<T try, fant pam on in tbair wild ohaao 
•fttt health anil vigor. 

^j will our c\\j men bo ao diagnetingly diguiflctl 
"xlilnpiJ wh.'n in the purmiit of pleasiiru? They ouii- 
»4nijiij lift) audfrnedoni from fnrv, aa CHiiawoman; 
llwyniiut be "Rluck-up," or Tory prccite, likn hired 
nunmrrs to K faahicmablti funeral. 

Tu DoNKRB Pabtt — Aruiind thia lH>antiful Hhc«>t of 
*Hfr— iifi)tti-il ao rloBfly in tho cmbraou of tht«A 
™())tyiu<iiiiitAiiia, amiliiiganil joyoiin in ita niat^hlena 
JMniT. aa tliongh no dark Borrow hail evor oociirrMl on 
'^sb-mis or its di-iir waters r<'fl(>cl«l back, tho wmi 
M luggard fiico of atarvation — is chiBtenil tho aiulilcut 
■vmvEouriea — a mauory perpetuated br thu name of 
ttjUke. 

U tha tall of '46, a party of omignuita. rooatly from 
2j'•"i^ arrived at Tmpk'e© River, worn Mini waat^nl 
"Wn tlicir long aiii] arJaone joumov. Among that 
IWfT VM a Mr. Donnpr, who, with hi>i fiiiiiilv, won- 
'*^m Iha rii-h hotloiu laudrt of tho Cnlitoniin rivrra. 
wtuieuf which huil rracheil tlieiii in their tiuiterii 
^^On*. At that time a few hardy pion««m hutl fu-ttled 
** Rnttfr'a Fort, brought there bv the retnrntng 
^(ipprn, who, with wrindrowa talea of tli« frrtility of 
fw nil aii<t the genial climatu of Califoruia, bad 
indawd aume of their frieitda to return with them 



d nettle in thia branliful land. The IViniicr )<artT. 

it ia g<>nera]ly called, wiia one of thime pHttii^i, 

and under tlie guidanr« of a tra|>}H>r. waa jonmeying 
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land. Arriving at the 
Trnckee, the guide, who knew tho danger threatfiiing 
them, hurriin] them forward, that they might cruaathf 
dreailt^l tiierras ere the eiiowa of wintiT abiiuld eneom- 
pMS tliftn. Part of thii train liiirTiid forward, but Mr. 
DonDPr, who had a large lot of mitli', would not hunr. 
Deiipil«all waniiuga, ho loittriil along nulil, at laal, he 
leaelii'd the loot of Dimn.T Lnke. an.l ennuiiixil therx 
for tha night. Tho wcuthix wilh gimring cold, and the 
lilaekand thra«teningakvlH-tukeueil the coming atonu. 
At Itoiiiier Ijike. Uie t"^\ tuni.-il to tho Irft in thoiu- 
ilaya, following np ('•ildnlTeain, and cr>Maing the liuin- 
mit, near Buinmit Meadowa, » very diffleiilt and dan- 
gennis route in fair weather. The j>artywhoenc«mp«il 
at the lake that night tmniliered Iff aon'la, among whom 
were Mra. DnnniTand her four chililri'U. Unring thi- 
night, tha thn>ateneil atorm bunt over them in all iU 
fnry. The old ]>inen awavinl and bent tieforo the blaat 
whieli *wi<i>t oviT tlie lake, bearing deatmetion and 
death on ita an-iw-Ia.len wiuga. The anew fell heavily 
and faat, aa it c'lii fall in thoHemiiiiutainii. Moat of the 
frigliti'ued cattle, deapite the hpnlen vigilauco, "went 
off with tliaatonn." 

In the morning tho lerror-atrieken emignuta lieheld 
oiievaateii>anaeof anow, amt the largo white llnkex fall- 
ing thick and faHt. Still therf waa h<>iH<. Sim ( the 

.•attle and their honii-a ninained. Tliey could leave 
wagon", and with the honu-a thfV might )Miiuil>lT crtaw 
tho niriunt;tin!<. But hero anwe a'nnthir difflcullv Mr. 
Donner wan unwi'll. and coiil.l not go— or, preferred 
to wait until tlie atorin RnlMid»I ; anil Mn>. Ihiniior, 
like a true woman, ri-fnaetl Id leave her huabwuL 

The haUnoe of the party, with the AueptiuD of vnt. 
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a German, who decided to stay with the family, placed 
the children on the hornes, and bade Mr. and Mrs. 
Donner a lanC gooA-by ■ and, after a long and periloua 
battle with the storm, thcj succeeded in crossing the 
monntains and reaching the valleys, where the danger 
was at on end. The storm continued, almost without 
intermiseion, for several weeks, and those who hod 
crossed the Sunuuit knew that an attempt to reach the 
imprisoned party would be futile — worse than folly, 
until the spring sun should melt awaj the icv barrier. 

Of the long and dreary winter passed by these three 
I>ersonB, who shall tell ? The toll stnmps (see illustra- 
tion) Btanding near where stood the cabin, att«et the 
depth of snow. Some of them are 20 feet in beiKbt. 

Early in the spring a party of brave men, led by 
Claude Cheney, started from the valley to bringont the 
prisoners, expecting to find them alive and well, for it 
was supposed that they had provisions enough to last 
them uuough the winter, bat it seems they were mis- 

Aft«r a desperate effort, which required weeks of toil 
and expoenre, the party succeeded in scaling the mous- 
!„:„„ „«j ^ tijg camp of the Donners. What a 



tains, and ci 



sight met the Brst glance J la n rudely constructed cabin 
before the fire eat the Dutehman, holding, in a vice- 
like ^rasp, s toasted arm and bond, which be was 
greedily eating. With a wild and frightened look be 
sprang to bis feet and confronted the new comers, hold- 
ing on to the arm as though he feared they would de- 
prive bim of bis repast. The remains of the arm were 
taken from him W main force, and the maniac secured. 
The remains of Mr. Donner were found, and, with those 
of hia faithful wife, given such burial as the ciroum- 
stanoes would permit and, taking the survivor with 
them, returned to the valley. 

The Q«rtnan recovered, and still lives; His story is, 
that soon after the party left, Air. Donner died, and was 
buried in the snow. The last of the cattle escaped, 
leaving but little food; and when that was ezaueted, 
Mrs. Donner died- Many dork auspicions of foul play 
on the part of the only survivor baa been drcnlated, 
bnt whether they aro correct will never be known, until 
the final tmraveliug of time's dark mj^teries. 

SiBRiu. ValIiET — Lies about 30 miles from Tmckee 
City, among the Sierras. It is about 40 miles long, 
with a width of from five to seven miles. It is fertile, 
thickly settled, and taken in connection vi-ith some 
other mountain valleys, might be termed the Orange 
oonnty of California — from the quantity and quality of 
butter and cheese manufactured there. In the moun- 
tain valleys and on the table-lands the best butUr and 
cheese found in the State ore manufactured — the low 
valleys being too warm , and the grasses and water not 
so good as found here. In Sierra, and many other 
mountain valleys, ^^ood crops of grain and vegetables 
are grown in favorable seasonH, bat the surest and most 
profitable business is dairying. The flourishing town 
of Boyalton is situated in this valley. 

HosET IiAKE — An almost circular Bheet of woter, 
about 10 miles in diameter, lies about 50 miles north of 
Tmckee City. Willow creek and Susan creek enter it 
at the north, while Lone Valley creek empties its waters 
into the southern portion of the lake. Some fine mea- 
dow and grazing land is found in the valleys bordering 
these streams, whicli liafl been occupied by settlers, and 
converted into flourishing forms. 

Susanvillo, the principal town in the valley, is sitnatcd 
north of the lake. It is connected by stage with Reno, 
Nevada, and Oroville, California. 

We now take leave of Tnickeo Oily and its surround- 
ings, and prepare to cross the " Summit of the Siems," 
14 miles distant. With two locomotives leading, we 



land bordering the lake meadows, for the foot <rf the 

Then skirting along the hill-side, throngh long snow 
sheds, with the sparkling Coldstraam on our lij^t, 
winding through the giaasy valley and among waving 
pines, we pass 

STRONG'S CANON— Sir miles from Truokee, 
and bend around the southern end of the valley, which 
borders Donner Lake, and, crossing Coldstream, com- 
menoe the ascent of the mountAin. As the train skirts 
the eastern base, rising higher and higher, Donner 
Lfike is far below, looking like a lake of silver set in 
tbe shadows of green forests and brown mountains. 
Up still, thelong, block lino of tbe rood bending around 
and seemingly stealing away in the same direction in 
which we are moving, though far below us, points out 
the winding course we have followed. 

Up, still up, higher and higher toils the train, 
tbrongh tbe long line of snow-sheds leading to tbe first 
tonnel, while the locomotives are snorting an angry de- 
fiance as they eater tbe gloomy rock-bound oh»inber. 

SUMMIT — Is fourteen milea west of Tmokee, t^e 
highest point on tbe Sierra Nevada mountains passed 
over by the Central Paoiflo Boilroad, 7,017 feet above 
tbe level of the sea. Distance from Omaha, 1,669 
miles ; from San Francisc", 245 miles. This ia not the 
highest laud of the Sierra Nevada mountains by any 
means, for bleak and bare of verdure, rise the graniw 
peaks around us, to an altitude of over 10,000 feet. 
Piles of granite — their weather-stained and moesH^ad 
sides glistening in the morning sun — rise between ns 
and the "western shore," hidiug from our sight the 
vast expanse of plain that we know lies between na 
and the golden shores of the Paciflo Ocean. Scattering 
groups of hardy fir and spruoe, line the mountain 
gorges, where rest the evcriasting snows that have 
rested in the deep shady gulobes, near the summit of 
of these towering old mountdins — who can tell how 
long? Tbev have laid, evidently, since Adam waa a 
very small boy, or the tree sprouted from which our 
apple-loving ancestor. Eve, plooked that be-deviled 
fniit. 

We are on the dividing rid^ whioh separates the 
head waters of several moontain rivers, which, by dif- 
ferent and tortuous courses, find at last the same oom- 
mon receptacle for their snow-fed waters — the Saorv 
mento Biver. Close to our right, far down in that 
fir-clad gorge, the waters of the South Tuba leap and 
dance along, amid dense and gloomy forests, and over 
almost countless rapids, cascades and waterfalls. Thia 
stream heads ogoinat and far up the Summit, one 
branch crossing the road at the next station — Gasoade. 
After passing Cisco, the bead waters of Bear BivN 
con be seen lying betwen the divide and the Tuba, 
which winds away beyond — out of sight, behind another 
mountain ridge. Farther on still, and we find the 
American Biver on our left. These streams reach tbe 
same ending— the Sacramento Biver — but are far apart, 
where they mingle with that stream. There ia no 
grander scenery in the Sierras — of towering mountains, 
deep gorges, lofty procipioee, sparkling iral«rfaUs and 
(Tystal l^efl — than abound within an easy diatanee of 
thiB place. The tonrist can find scenes of tha deepeat 
interest and grandest beauty ; the scholar and phiMOO- 
pher, objects of rare value for scientific invesbgktion : 
the hunter and angler can find an almoat nn"'"'*^ 
field for his amusement ; the former in tbe gorges of 
the mountains, where tbe timid deer and fierce giinly . 
bear make their borne ; tbe latter among the mountain I 
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IftkeB ftnd BtreamB, vhere the speokled tront leaps >□ its 
jojona freedom, while around oil, ie the mnsic of snow- 
fed mouutom torrent and mountain breeze, and over 
all ia the clear blue eky of a buddj clime, tempered and 
Boftened hy the Bbadowa of the everlastiilg hilla. 

TcNNKW AMD Snow Shbds — From the time when the 
road enters the crests of the "Summit," it pasBea 
through a succession of tunnels and enow-sheds, so 
closely connected that the traveler can hardly tell when 
the cars enter or leave a tunnel. The Summit Tunnel, 
the longest of the number, is 1,659 feet long, the others 
ranciing from 100 to 870 feet in length. 

Tue snow-sheds are solid structures, built of sawed 
And round timber, completely roofing in the road for 
many miles (see illustration, page 116). When the 
road was completed there were 23 miles of shed bnilt, 
at an actual cost of $10,000 per mile. With the addi- 
tions since mads the line reaches about 45 miles, which 
includes the whole length of the deep snow line on the 
dividing ridge. When we consider that along the sum- 
mit tlie snow falls from 16 to 20 feet deep during a wet 
winter, we can imagine the necessity and importance of 
these structures. By this mesjis the track is as clear 
fnim snow in the winter aa in the valleys. The mighty 
avalanches which sweep down the mountain sides in 
'ag, bearing everything before them, pass over the 

Eing roofs ot the sheds and plunge into the chasms 
w, while beneath the rushing mass the cars glide 
smoothly along, the passengers hardly knowing but that 
they are in the midst of an cuurraous tunnel. 

Where the road lies clear on the divide or level land, 
the sheds have sharp roofs, like those of any building 
calculated to withst^d a great weight of snow. But 
where tho road is built against the side of these bore 
peaks, tho roof of the shed can have bntone slope, and 
that must reach the mountain side, to enable the ' ' snow 
slides " to cross the road without doing harm to that or 
the passing trains. (See illustration, page llfl.) 

Fires, sometimes cause damage to sheds andrcud, but 
seldom any delay to the trains, as the company have 
materials of all kinds on hand for any emergency, and, 
with their swarm of men, can, replace everything almoet 
as quick as it is destroyed ; but, to further protect the 
snow-shedsandbridgesfromfire.andthomore effectually 
to eitiugiiish them, tho Railroad Company Lave statir^u- 
ed the locomotive Orey Eagle at the Summit (withst^'Ara 
always up and ready to aiiswer a summons), with a force 
pump of large capacity, supplied with strain from the 
engine. Attached to tl'ielocomotiveare eight water car% 
tho tanks on which are connected with each other and 
with the tender of the engine, so that the supply of 
water will always be sufficient to check any ordinary 
fire. 

Passengers from the west, desiring to visit Lake Ta- 
hoe, can take a stage at the Summit House, which will 
afford them a fine view of Donncr Lake, while rolling 
down tlio mountain and around to tho north and east 
side of it, on rontd to Tahoe. Returning, those who 
choose, con take the cars for the east, at Trnckeo, with- 
out returning to the Sumniit. Fare fur the "round 
trip," $6.00. 

Leaving the Summit, we pass on, through show- 
flheds and tunnels, around the base of towering peaks, 
unon ovpr the bore ridge, with an unbroken view on 
either hand, then amid grand old forest trees until we 

CAHO ASK—Six miles west of Summit. Elevation, 
6,019 feet. Here we cross one of the branches of the 
Yuba, which gOL's leaping down the rocks in a shower 
of spray during the summer, but in tho winter tho 
chasm shows uuught but a bed of snow and ice. 



SuHWiT VAiiLRr— To the weBt, the traveler will ob- 
serve a broad grassy meadow, dotted with trees, and 
lying between tiro lottr mountains. 

This is one of the loftiest of the Sierra TalleyB, and ia 
covered with a luxuriant growth of grasB, affording 

fasturage for large bands of cattle, during the snimuer. 
t is all occupied by dairymen and stock-iaisera, at 
whoso comfortable dweUings the tourist will find a 
heartjy welcome. It is a delightfol summer retreat ; a 
favonte resort for those who prefer the monstaiuB, with 
their cool breezes and pure water. The valley is 
watered by many rorin^js and snow-fed rivulets, whose 
waters flow to the American river. 

This Taller is becoming noted in a busisees point of 
view, as well as being a place of summer rcAort. It ia 
becoming celebrated as ameat packing station, it hsvii^ 
been demonstrated that pork and beef can be bummsb- 
fully cured here during any portion of tlie year. In 
most portions of the State, and especially so on the 
plains, it is extremely difficult, generally impossible, to 
cure meat by the nsual process of pickling. The hatns, 
which are cured in the low lands, ore generally " pnmp- 
ed," and then they keep but a short time. Bnt here 
meat can be put up in brine and thoroughly cured at 
any time. This fact, together with its proxinutj to the 
railroad, will have the effect of creating an ^teuaive 
business at this point. 

Soda SpRiNae — Are sitnated near the foot of Sauimit 
Valley, their waters uniting with others, forming the 
head waters of the American river. Tho wrings are 
very large and numerous. The water is pronounced to 
be the best medicinal water in the State. It is a delight- 
ful drink, cool and sparkling, possessing the tsste of 
the best quality of manufactured soda water. The 
larger of the springs have been improved, and great 
quantities of the water are now bottled and shipped to 
all parts of the State. Near the Soda Springs are 
others, the waters of which are devoid of mineral or 
ociduous tuste, and boiling hot. 

" 'Tis n singular place, " the miner said, wheu telling 
his friends of his discovery. ""lis a singular place ; 
dog on my skin if it ain't, whar sweet and sour water 
comes out'u tlie sanie hole, one cold as ice, (o look at it, 




TerinKS and Bridge, nearCt*ca. 




hnltiQhi' liot, the uthrr Icjokinpr warm sod quiet, but 
ccU pJHiiiiih to freese afi'llci to ilfnllL" 

TAMEKArK-^onrmil<^wmt of Caw)ul«— is the 
Mion it whicli to Itwve tlm mn tu visit Summit 

nSCO— Election ri.gfl!) ; tl.rpB inileA west of Tama- 
nA. Pw(>ug<'r tmiuN. at (trtniii pvasonn of the vear. 
•top hf-re for luc-aJa. Tlit-ni in (|i]ite a JilUe town of 
flu'T>-f»ufed wooilfn hoitnea hrrr, con lain ing about 4()0 
iolulritaulA. At one timo it was quito an important 
P'l'*. IviiiK tlia "tirminiiR" during the time imcupidd 
■a huiQeliiKt throufirli tli« annmiit. 

Tnun this ntHtion ne pnMs alotif; rapidly kiiiI (lasilr, 
•ibont the b<-lp of the livomolive. 

To thfl rifrtit, oii'HHi'iiial filimpaeN of th« Bmr an>l 
Ttt* liTen can 1>o Ht-ni inr below na. 

EMIGRANT GAP— Ib rin« mi lea went of CImm, 
■t tb* place whpre llin old rinifn''iiit rund rro«>«i the 
■Hide, Bti.l folluwi'ii do»-n tlin ridcra to tlio valley of 
•fc^flaermmcuto. TliermiKTOiitNpftsspdo>'''rtha "gap," 
*y— •iflrf'-r it, miilci[ig a aliglit diffpTi-iioe in eler*- 
■wi batw€«n thf twi> nxiiln. ba ttcH na a diflVrouce in 
mwuia ot trav-Iing. Wn hiiv.i neen tlie last of the 
di fBunTsnt ronil tliat \ro hnvii follnwcd ao fur. No 
HIV wiU llio »-nrv i'mii.-rniil VAl owr th» li^nir ami 
I •»nr^,M^,„^ ^-,. . ,, ,, . !, ,.,.,(.,,..,1 M,., l.yh-.i 
BdBlMtso vill hi'no fi>rtli liiiul hii iron wagon ovit an 
■Btnad. laii'liiig tli-.! tuiinit hiiiI cmifn^nt frpnh and 
kNI^, after a week's riil.'. frnm t!io tiir pnnUrn ahoivs 
4 ew cuuutrv to tho fur wentcni— from Ocean to 
Obhb. 

haaing on amid tin' gniinl old piufs, loaving the 
niBmit ppakaU-hind, wc tnrn up l>ln(> ealVm, the road- 
bed on tli<' oj>|H«ito hunk a]>pnrt>iitly running parallt-l 
>lUi thi- one «•■ am trnventing. Swinging around tho 



BLVV. CANOX-Sii mil«B fr<m» Ciaoo. Ei*>- 
ration 4.(>77 f<S!t. A freight and lamlH-r atation, 
where immense qnautitii-a of lumber are ahiptx-d 
from TniUa in Ticinily. Boforo thn tmilpml reat'lieil 
thcae mimntainii, the Iniulior inti-ivat of tliis aoetion 
waa of little value, there iH-ing rail/ a liK-al denwnil, 
vtiich barillj paid f'>r hnilding mills and keeping 
teams. The minca wero then the oiilr market— Uie 
cost of fri'iglit to the Tallen furbidiling oompeii- 
lion with the Pngct Siinnd lumlier tnuli', or with milln 
ailiiated ao ranch nearer the agrieultnrid dintriela. Now 
the Inmbeir can be a-'nt tu the vallira, and anld an 
cheap aa any, in a m»rkrt randy overatocki-d, forthi> 
one Item of Inmher forma one of thd atnple murket 
articlea, nding at mure ti'gidar priei-a, and Iwing tn 
better demand than any other artieUi <a trade, \>n the 
eoaat, if we Moept wheat. 

Leaving Blue CaA'>n, wo apee<1 altuig anmud the liill- 
niilea, pwt CiiiMt KtMrn, a aide-lmek. alH<ut two miW 
west The pasoenger should now watoh the aauneiy on 
thelflft. 

SHAOY KI'>'-lBflvomU™w.-(itof Blnn CaB-in, 
but poiwnL'^r trtiins iu-Uli>in stop. (>n the left, wxith 
-I !'■. I I ■ ^'.■M iitm of the graudmt gtww iu the 
Siem Kevibla monntaina. 

■•Tfm tiHKAT Awiimi*i CtvTox" 
(See illnxtmtionj. At thi* |xiiiii ili- Ameri<-au river 
is coniiir>->w>l iM-twi-in iw.t wallx, *J.itN) f.-.! high, 
anil BO tieiir iieriii'ndii'uiar ttiat Wi« cm i>tand on the 
brink of Iherliffand l.-<k ilir.-.-tlT d-wn on the f<«imiua 
wateni IhI.iw. TliecaTKm in HUnit tw.imd.-nl»ng, and 
iu> prempitoiia are it* aidira. wlii<-li ar<< wiudinl by the 
tumut, that ia haa Ittwn funinl imiw«iblt> to aaoaiid the 
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Btrewn tlutongh the gorge, oven on foot. This is a beftB- 
tifnl view, one of nature's moat magnificent panoramas. 
But we Booa loose sight of it ea our train tnma to the 
right, np a aide caHoa and etqpa at 

AliTA — four milee from Shadr Eun. Alts lodkn old 
and weather-beaten, and ite half dozen board hooBes, 
with sharp roofa, lirak aa though there was little leea 
than s centnTy between the present and the time when 
ihej were nsbered into existence — like ita numMut^a in 
San FraueiBOO, after whioh it was named. 

DTTTCH FT^T— la about two miles from Alta. 
Old settlers call it German Jjevel Eleyation 8,408 feet. 
The (own of Dutch Fist is situated in a hollow, near by 
and to the right of the road, a portion of it being in 
plain view. The tonn contains many px>d buildings, 
churches, schoola, and hotels. Fopolation about 2,200. 
One feature of thia town is worth noting, and worthy of 
commendation — the beautiful gardens and fine orchards 
which ornament almost every bouse. In almost all of 
the mountain towns — in fact in all of the older mining 
towns, the scene is reprodnoed while many of the val- 
ley towns are bare of vines, flowers or fruit trees : thf 
mmcr'a cabin hss its garden and fruit trees attached, ij 
water can be had for irrigation, whUe half of the farm 
houses have neither fmit trees, shrubs, flowers or gar- 
dens around them. 

Btagea leave this station daily for Nevada, 16 miIes,Tia 
Little York, Too Bet and Bed Dog. Freight teams 
leave hero for all the above named towns and mining 
camps in this vicinity. 

LiTTLH York— A mining town, three miles north-west 
of Dutch Flat, contains about 600 inhabitants. 

Yon Bsr — Is six miles from Little York, also a min- 
ing town, about the same size. 

IIbd Doo— Seven and a half miles from You Bet, still 
another small minjng town. 

These towns are situated on what is called the Blue 
Lode, the best large placer mining district in the State. 
The traveler will see the evidences of the vast labor 
performed here, while stasding on the platform of the 
cars at Alta, Dutch Flat or Gold Eun stationa. Tlie 
Bine Lode extends from below Gold Kan, through the 
length of Nevada, on, into and throngh a portion of 
Sierra Conuty. It is suppoRed to be the bed of some 
ancient river which was much larger than any of the 
eziflting mountain streams. The course of this old 
river was nearly at right angles with that followed by 
the Yuba and other streams, which run across it. The 
chaimel is from one to five miles wide in places -at least 
the gravel hills, which are supposed to cover the bed, 
extend for that distance across the range. Many of 
these gravel bills are from 100 to 600 feet high, covered 
with pme trees from two to six feet in diameter. Pet- 
rified trees, oak and pine, and other woods, suchasman- 
zanita, mountain maiioganyand maple, are found in the 
bed of the river, showing that the same varieties of 
wood existed when this great change was wrought, as 
are now growing on the adjacent bill-sides. 

The traveler will observe by the road Bide, mining 
ditches and fiumes, carrying a large and rapid stream 
of water. These ditches extend for many miles, tap- 
ping the rivers near their sources — near the regions of 
perpetual snow. —By this means the water is conveyed 
over the tops of the hills, whence it is carried to any 
claim below it The long, high and narrow flume, 
called a "telegraph," earriee the wat^r from the ditch, 
as nearly level as possible, over the claim to be worked. 
To the "telegraph" is attached a hose with an iron 
pipe, or nozzle, through which the water rushes with 
great velocity. When directed against a giavel bonk, 
it outa and tears it down, washing the dirt thoroughly, . 
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at a rate astonishing to those nnaoqnaiQted witi 
draulio mining. (See illustration atxive.) Tbei 
carries rocks, dirt and sand throngh the tail race, 
into the long flumee, where the rimea for oolleottui 
gold are placed. Miles and milea of the flnmes 
been built, at an enormons expense, to aave tha 
carried away, in the tailings. 

Around Little York and Yon Bet, the lode is n 
too much with cement to mine in this maimer 
profit, hence mills have been erected where the.oe 
IS worked in the same manner as quartz rook — on 
and then amalgamated. 

GOLD RrS—two miles beyond Dutch Flat- 
vation 8,206 feet — is a small piipj ng town, contai 
about 200 inhabitants. Around it you can see, oa < 
hand, the miner's work. Long flams beds, which i 
ofi' the washed gravel and retain the sold: long 
large ditches full of ice-cold water, which, dinota 
skillful hands, are fast tearing down the mountuiB 
sending the washed debris to fill the river beds ii 
plains below. There are a set of " pipes" bni 
playing against the hillside, which often oomes doi 
acres. All is life, energy and activity. Wa don'l 
many children peeping out of those cabins, for 
are not so plenty in the mining districts as in 
Lake. But we do see nearly all of the cabins 
rounded with little gardens and orcharde^ which 
dace the finest of fruit. 

Descending the mountain rapidly we can see 
and the^re Chinese cabins, and by fliem huge pil< 
soap root, and bales of the prepared artide. It wi 
transported to the factories, where it is manufact 
into mattrasses. This root grows in profusion in 
hard red soil of the mountains. On, amid mi 
claims, by the side of large ditches, through the i 
gravel cuts, and along tlie grassy hillsides, nnti 
the left, a glimpse of the North Fcn'k of the Amei 
river con be had, foaming and H milling along in a 
row gorge full 1,600 feet beneath us. Farther m 
see the North Fork of the North Fork, dashing i 
the steep mountain at right angles with the other, ] 
ing from waterfall to waterfall, its sparkling curren 
sembliug an airy chain of dancing sunbeams, as it 
tens on to nuito with the main stream. Now we 
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o of thow gToiid 

C, H. MILL — B nteti'm where tnuDs Hcldom Btop— 
kmx uaitm ttom Oold Bun— elevation 2,691 feet TLe 
mmtofn Mhoiild l>e on tho look-ont, aiid look to the 
hA— Math — B8 the Boene changes with everj rovoln- 
Vm of tha wfaeeU. A few moments ago we left the 
alga behind — now, behold, it breaks on our view 
i^n, and this time right under ns, as it were, but 
waA fiitber down. It Bi^emB as thont^h we cmild 

a bom the platform into t)ie river, no clone ore we 
brinkof the precipice; steadily on goeii tho lotij; 
Wb, iriifle far below na the waters dauoe along, the 



■wof tfieonndeHt acfnes ou tho American Contlnont, 
JtBotin theworld. Timid lodipH will draw biu-k witli 
• Aiidder^^>ne look into the owfnl cIihhiii iH-iiig mif- 
lanttonnflettln their ucn-i-n, and deprive thi>ii) nf the 
•iib t) litifrer near the grundivt Bc<;iie on tho. whiilit 
liMot tLii Imns-iimtinentiil niilniiiil. 
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Sow I.wik fnrilior down the river Bud behold that 

. Uifk «pifk Riianniug the ejlver liii> — 

Thst in tht> tumpikn briili;ii nu the road to Iowa 
RiU.thuuf'h it looks no litrger tliun n foot gdnnk. Now 
■* toTD ahar]) aniniiil to our right, wlii're the towering 

, BMicauf rock tmve btt'n cnt down, atlbnliiig a road- 
""i. where a f<'W yean ng<> the mvikgi> eould not make 
•M tnuL Fiir aliovn iii tht-v rpiir their black <T.«ti«, 
•"•erinif awiir, a^ it weiT, to the ellmd^^, their long 
4»il..WB fidlii'iR tiir a<Tw* tho hmlv little vullev now 

' 'iliil iiQ (itir h-ft. and a thouwitid feet Ix-low \m still. 

. W-hare hKt Hight of the river, nnd are following tho 
Bnntain «idf, looking for a place locro^vtthie vullcjr 
wl n-ach the r<iid-U-<t oil the <>p]ii>si[c niile, wliicli we 
■a •!* runt pnmllel with im. S.-.U it JH found, and 
tvaing to imr left, we itohh lh<- vulh-v on a tn-Htln 
inlf" ll;t feet high Hnd 87H feet l.iiig, w^iere it crosaea 
Ibrlow-xt part i>f the vidlcv. tinidiiullv the height 
f«>w« 1.-**. «ulil it i» reduced, iil the euU of Gi») feet. 

cDun^h to admit of an embankiucut being raised to 



meet it. On, over the embankment, which cnrvoa 
around to the left, and now vte am en the wdid hill- 
side, and running uluuguppositc the road I17 which we 
pasHcd np the vidley. We now have our lunt and bent 
look at the bidd bluff. 

Tlio best ^-iew of thie imteil idaco i» obtained vhea 
going eaat, or from the river bclnw. Yiewi-d from the 
river, tlie ponxing truin l<K>ka like aonie huge nionater 
winding an>und the hlulT, bold point, puffing and blow- 
ing with its licrculean labont, or acrciuuiug angry ni)t«a 
of diiftanrc, or perliajis of nltiuiate triumph at tiie ob- 
Htoclen (jverconip, (»c' nest page). 

Wlicn tho roail was in courao of construction, the 
groupH of CliinOBe tiLliorcTa on tlio bluffa lonketl ulmunt 
like swarms of ants, whenviewtil from tho riv.T, Years 
ago, the ciuining savage oould find only a very round- 
about trail bj which to ascend tho point, where now 
ttie gcniTis and energy of tlio pale-foco has laid a bruad 
and Kate PmuI, whereon the iron steed oiirritu itn li>Hng 
freight ewiftly and nafely on their way to nnd from 

When tho rooil-lwd wiis couRtmcfed around this 
point, the men who limko tho tirHt atsoding gnmnd 
were held )iy ropes until Urm foot-holiU could lie «- 
eavuted in the rocky sidi* of tlie jiri-cipitouii blufCi. 

COLFAX— Is five miles from C. It. Mills, and 
about t«i> miles lieyond the In'stlo bridgo mentioned. 
Kleviitiiiii ^421 feel. ThJH iMnn'gulHrniting station — 
and an eii-clleiit table iiifet. Tliccimii>atiT hiivea largi* 
de)M)t here, thiH iM'ing tho distributing |<"iiit for fn-ight 
Ixiund for OniHS Valley, Nevada, and a luri^o tu-ojie of 
mining country. The towu is nuiiied in lionor of 
Behiiyler Colfax, one of the vormcet frii nds and eiirlio-t 
BUpiKirtera of the miui 

Colfax ia o[i« f>f tho prctticHt and nnvt niilwtiutlial 
of theniilroiiiltownH. It contains alxiut I.'mn) iuhsbi- 
ijintii, is well »ut<-ri'd, nnd has an air of gein-ral thrill 
Hlxiiitit. which ninrkM nil tho |H-ruuineiit tMun<i along 
tlie piad. 

A donldo daily linu of slugei nitis to Inwu Hill, Vi 
mih'M; flrawt Vnlh-v, ]:) niileit; Ni'vaila. 17 niihit; 
K'Wth Sun .limn. 'M miles; CamptoiiTille, 41 mili'»: 
F.trcMt <-ilv, <;il miles, and IViwiiieriHe. TJ uiil--.. Fa.-t 
fn-ight for Xev„aii. OriuM Vallev. 'Kan .Imiii. Little 
York. Y.iii Itet, i^tiikeu on fonr-hoiKc eipre^ wiigons, 
but the regular fn-ighting goes n litlh- nlower, g< n- 
endlr. The (tnixH Viahv »nd Nniida fnivht it a 
verv iniiHirtnnt ili-m in the buKim-ss o( the ruilnxid; 
the^c liirg» towns r<feiviiig uU their freight fr.-iu this 

Illixoih Town— About h;ilf u niih- west of Colfax. 
oiii-e n noted fn-ighliiig |Hiint for the •urnnnidiui; 
mines. It now coiiliiins nlHuii in<i iiilrihitiint-. Koni- 
of the finest »p]>h' and {hwIi onhnrdH ,11 this s.cii.m 
nr<> fouu.t here, the attention of ili.- inhabit untx U'ing 
directe.l to [niil-growiiig nnd f>irniiii».-. 

foWA IliuL -\ mining town. 12mili'^ si-uth ''f Coltiit. 
A g.H»l toll-r.»id . ■ ■ 
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foliage ( 
brown 01 

The first miuing in Nevada 
cer, creek aud gnleh-washin 
mines were verj rich, and laatf 
years. During this time the fa 
"diggings," a part of the " 
bed, were disooTerod and (^>eni 
liio, proved a source of grea 
thougli uiauj minere becam 
lirfke " before the right ^tem- 
li(^ miTiiiig with long flnmea 
iiuRnnitei These minea prove 
ti'iisive and lasting, and yet 
(if the chief sonrces of the citj 
Of lute yews the attention ol 
]ile has been 'directed to oe: 
i[iiartz mining, and several Tt 



ble quartz 
fine mills e 
interest is 
the buHines 

Nevada i 



ected on them. 1 
uow a decided I 

oHhedty. 
connected by B 



gold from quartz; none has added more real wealtli to 
the State nt large. 

la September, 1850, a miner picked up a piece of 
gold-bearing qnirta on Gold Kill. From this, proB- 
peoting eommeuced, and Boon severol valuable mines 
were opened. In 1S51, the first qiinrta mill was erected 
in Boston rnvinn, uow one of tlie niiiRt popnlous por- 
tions of the town. Quartz milk are now quite numer- 
ons aud well supplied with all the modern improve- 
meutii, which enable tltetn to mill the ore with little 
loss. The oiiBtom miUs work rock very cheap, afford- 
ing prospectors an opportunity to test their discov- 
enes. The town is couoected -n-ith Nevsdn aud the 
northern towni by stage; also, with Murysville. 

NxvAUA — Tlio (!oiinty seat of Nevada counlj, is sit- 
nated on Dwr Creek, four miles from Grnas Volley, 
and contains about 4,000 inhabitants. It is rather 
irregularly laid out, owing to tho formation of the 
land and the creek wliich niufi through a portion of 
the town. Then) are many elegant private residenecs, 
and in all parts of the city wo lind tho taety gardeua, 
flnnriahing oriihards aud vineyards — their bnght green 



little York and Ton Bet. 
Juan and Downieville. 
North San Juan — A hydian 

town, situated in the ricbeet p 
"deep digging," 29 miles froi 
is one of tiie liveliest mining t 
met with, and contaiua abont 
hiibitonts. The town ia enm 
orchards and vinej-ards, and tl 
ces are fairly embowered in 
The township in which Ban J 
cated produces over $1,300,00 
luunifllly. 

CoMTTONTZLLE — Fortj-one B 

Nevnda, ia a small niini Kg tow 

county, containing about SOOin 

It is dependent on placer mi 

tins a portion of the "ntd ch( 

hill minea in the immediate vi< 

FoRUEST niLL — Sixty miles 

vada, is also a mining town, of ^ 

tante, situated in Sierra Cou. 

mi new are "drift diggings." 

DowNiEvm-B— The largest t 

ow. erro County, 75 miles from 1 

satuated on tho Yuba Biver, am 

about 1,000 inhabitants. It is a floDriahing t< 

ly built, containing inany elegant private a 

liuildingH, iuchiding several good hotels. 

Betuming to Nevada, we will not« the town 
another direction, 

La.sk Cm — Eleven miles from Nevada, i 
town, dependent on placer mining. Popnlati 
BlooufieiiD — la tliree miles from Lake C 
Bometimea .wiUed Himibug. Population al 
Deep and rich " diggings" are foundhere, bni 
of proper drainage prevents them from being 
advantage. With this defect remedied, Hiunl: 
be humbug no longer. 

Moobe's Flat — Ib another mining town, 
from Bloomfleld, The mines are placer, deep 
have been very rich, and arc still paying. P 
about 600. 

EtTRBKA SoTTH— Is B Small quartz mining 
miles from Nevada. It ift situated in the n 
rich quartz eectiou, has several quartz mills, 
thriving towii— Connected with Nevadabyata 
nlation, 800. 
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Betnisin;; to the Bailroad, which we left at CoU&i, 
e follow down Auburn ravine, at timeB near its bed 
lid anon vindinfi in and oat amoug the hills, passing 
lij little rtmchea. 

m. E. MITXS—FiTe mileH from Colfai. The coun- 
]r along here is very rongh and brok<Mi, with nmner- 
IS cute, fille, bridges, and one tumiel uota the next 
itiou, 700 feet in length. 

CLIPPER GvlP— Is six miles further west. Agftin 
iward, we leare the ravine atid keep along the foot hilts, 
bold the grade — passing through, ninny an old Traehed 
»cer mine, in which, onl j a f I'w short years ago, conld 
seen thousands of men digging and washiiip, wash- 
; and digging, froia morning till night, seckmg what 
Bttid to be " the root of all evil "- 



ACBrBN— The county seat of Placer Conuty— is 
ren miles west of Clippor Gap, and contains about 
WO inhabitentfl. Elevation 1,3G2 feet. Gardens and 
ihards abonnd, and everything betokens quiet, home- 
(nforts and ease. It has excellent schools and fine 
arches, and is one of the neatest looking towns in the 
intj. The pubiio bviildings, court-house, etc, are 
odj and the ground well kept. Tlie greater port of 
3 dwellings stand a little distance from the rood. 
The American, Orleans, and Railroad House, are the 
indpal hotels. The J'Ciiixr Jlcrald and the Arffiiit, 
th weekly newspapers, are published here. 
Stages nm daily from Auburn to Pilot Hill, sii miles; 
,Te Valley, six miles ; Greenwood, twelve miles ; and 
lorgetown, seventeen miles. The Auburn Stage Line 
Forrest Hill, 21 miles; and Michigan Bluffs, 30 miles. 
ao lines to Placerville, 29 miles, via Alabaster Cave, 
lot Hill, ColoTna and Cold Springs. 
AiaoASTKR Cave — This most remarkable cave is sitn- 
ed eight miles south-east of Auburn on Eidd's Bavine, 
Kiot a mile above ita junction *-ith the North Fork of 
neiican Kver. As we cannot afford the space neces- 
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sary for a fnll description, we con do no better than to 
copy the announoement that was made by the first ex- 
plorer. Mr. Gwynn, and pubhahed in the Sacramento 
Bee, August Ift'th, 1860. He says : 

" Wonders will never cense. On vesterdftv, we, in 
quarrying rock, made an opening to the most l^autifnl 
cave you ever beheld. On our first entrance, we de- 
scended about 15 feet, gradually to the centre of the 
room, which is 100x80 feet. At the north end there IS 
a most magnificent pulpit in the Episcopal Church style 
that man ever has seen. It seems that it is, and should 
be called, the 'Holy of Holies. ' It is completed with 
the moat beaatiful drapery of alabaster sterites, of all 
colors, varying from white to pink-red, overhanging the 
beholder. Immediately under the pulpit there is a 
beautiful lake of water, extending to au unknown dis- 
tance. We thought this all, but, to our great admira- 
tion, on arriving at the centre of the first room, wo saw 
an entrance to an inner cliamber still more splendid, 
200x100 feet, with moat beautiful alabaster overhang- 
ings, in every possible shape of drapery. Here stands 
magnitude, giving the instant impression of a power 
above man; grandeur that defies decay ; antiquity that 
tells of ages unnumbered ; lieauty which tlie touch of 
time mokea more beautiful ; use exhaustless for the ser- 
vice of man ; streiifjrth iiuperinhable as the globe — the 
monument of eternity — the truest emblem of that ever- 
lasting and unchangeable, irresistible Alajesty, by 
whom, and for whom, all things were made, " 

So<inaftorleaviugAnbnm we puss through "Bloomer 
Cat" (see illustration,) then, as wo near the next 
station, over Newcastle Oap Bridge, which is 528 
feet long, and CO feet high. 

NEWCASTLE— Is a small plaoe, of about 200 in- 
habitants, five miles from Auburn. ElevatiouOCO feet. 
We pass on thrivugh little valleys and among low hills, 
with evidences nf ]ja»t and a little present mining. 

Off to the right are the old time mining camps of 
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Ophir, Virginia City, Gold Hill, and several others, 
where vet considerable placer mining is indulged in by 
the old settlers, who are good for nothing else. There 
is a miner's cabin under yonder tree, with a little patch 
of garden, and — ^yes, a rose-bush in front. 

Look 1 old '49 comes to the door, pipe in month, a 
twenty years' beard sweeping his bosom, and ^azes on 
the passing train. Look 1 with what a deprecatmg gest- 
ure he admits the fact that the railroad has got ahead 
of Ai^time, and is sending its loads of rosy-cheeked 
women into the country to disturb hia peace and quiet- 
ness. Sadly he turns to enter his lonely cabin, when 
we read on the seat of his unmentionables '* Warranted 
98 lbs. , superior quality. " Poor fellow, who knows but 
that the next time we pass this wav, we may behold an- 
other man, outwardly, but still tne same. The beard 
will have been trimmed, the house "tidied" up, the 
flour-sack will have given place to '* store-clothes," and 
a smiling, rosy face, surmounted by a waterfall, will 
look out of the doorway of what is now a real home. So 
mote it be. 

Just after leaving Newcastle, we catch the first 
glimpse of the beautiful valley of the Sacramento, from 
the windows on the right-hand side of the cars. 

PENG — Six miles west of Newcastle. Elevation, 403 
feet. We are rapidly descending, but among the low 
hills, covered with chaparral, manzanita and grease- 
wood, the road winds onward for three miles further, 
passing several valuable quarries, to the right and left, 
when we arrive at 

ROCKLIN— Elevation, 248 feet. Here the com- 
pany have a machine shop and round-house of 28-Btalls, 
built in the most substantial manner, of granite, ob- 
tained near by. The celebrated Rocklin Granite Quar- 
ries are close to the station, on the left-hsmd side of the 
road. The granite obtained here is of excellent 
quality, and does not stain on exposure to the weather. 

Leaving Roeklin and the foot-hills — ^the country now 
opening out into the plains, or the valley bordering the 
American river. We have no more hills to encounter, 
yet the country is somewhat uneven, and after winding 
around, on a regular grade for four miles further, we 
readi the 

JUNCTION— Elevation now only 163 feet Here 
the Central connects with the Sacramento and Marys- 
ville, or California and Oregon R. R. Passengers for 
Northern California and Oregon will need to change 
cars. The train is waiting ; let us step on board, visit 
a few of the cities and towns, and see what there is to 
be seen. 

The California and Oregon Railroad is owned by the 
Central Pacific Company, and under the same manage- 
ment. It is now completed 151 miles north of this 
place, with the design of extending it to Portland, Ore- 
gon, where it will tap the enormous trade of the Colum- 
bia River and its numerous tributaries. The time is 
not far distant (in the age of nations) when passengers 
will hear, on arriving at this station, **All aboard for 
Puget Sound, Hudson Bay, Alaska and Behring Straits ; 
close connections made with the Yankee Tunnel Ci/m- 
panyy under Behring Straits for all points in Russia, 
China, Japan, Germany, England, France, and the 
Holy Land ! " 

Leaving the Junction, we are whirled along over a 
fine road-bed, in and out among the foot-hills, with rap- 
id and ever-changing scenery on either hand ; ten miles 
brings us to Lincoln, then four to Ewings, four to Sher- 
idan, three to Wheatland, six to Reeds, and five more 
to Yuba City, the first place of much importance on the 
road. 



Tuba Citt has a population of abont 1,000 ; ' it i 
ated on the eastern bank of the Feather Rivei 
above its junction with the Yuba. It is the couni 
of Sutter county — ^first settled in 1849. The coun 
named after General Sutter, the old pioneer, at 
mill-race at Coloma, El Dorado county, on tibe 
fork of the American River, January 19th, 184 
first gold was discovered in California. The com 
a population of about 6,000, mostiy engaged in aj 
ture. The soil is very fertile, and produces large 
of wheat, oats, and Ibarley; there are also somi 
fine vineyards, producing a superior quality of 
from which many thousand gallons of wine and l 
are made annually. 

Yuba City is at the head of steamboat navigatioi 
in addition to the California & Oregon Rauroad 
connected with Sacramento and San Francisco I 
California Pacific Railroad via Yallejo. Don't : 
visit 

"The BtJTTES** — a noted landmark near th< 
They consist of a series of peaks that rise fro 
crest of an isolated mountain range, which stand 
and clear among the plains. From appearance 
would be led to suppose that this ridge crossed tJ 
ley at one time, when this was an inland sea ; an( 
the waters escaped from the lower valley, thoe 
fined above cut a portion of the rid^e down leve 
the plain, and escaping, left a beautiful valley ab 

From the summit of their bald peaks a fine vie 
be had of a great portion of the Sacramento valle 

Mount Shasta is away to the northward, 220 
distant, in latitude 41 deg. 30 min., an insulate 
lofty volcanic mountain, over 14,440 feet high, 
covered with perpetiial snow, and is the head and 
of the Sacramento river. (See illustration, next 
To the north-west, in the Coast Range of mountai] 
be distinctlv seen Mounts Linn, St. John and £ 
On the south, Mount Diablo, in the Contra Coeta 
while on the east, from north to south, are th 
range of the Sierra Nevadas, as far as the eye can 
Returning to Yuba City, we cross Feather feiver b 
two miles to 

MARYsviLiiE — one of the prettiest towns in the 
It is the C/Ounty seat of Yuba county, situated < 
north bank of the Yuba river, with a populat 
4,738. It was first settied in 1849, and named in 
of the only white woman within its limits — Mrs. 
Covilland. The town is built of brick, the i 
wide, and laid out at right angles. The chief 1 
of Marysville consists in the shrubbery which 
ments the town, though there are many elegant 
buildings and private residences in th'e city. Sc 
will you find a dwelling that is not surrounded 
forest of fruit and shade trees, or embowered in x 
of vines and flowers. During the past few yea 
town has been improving rapidly. It carries on 
tensive trade with the northern part of the Stat4 
now it may be classed as the fourth commercia 
in the State. 

Marysville has two newspapers, two seminaries 
public, and numerous private schools, also five chu 
nearly all denominations being represented. Tl 
is lighted with gas, and supplied with water fn 
artesian well 300 feet deep, from which it is eh 
by steam power to a reservoir, and thence cone 
all over the city. It has quite a number of manui 
ies, including an iron foundry and machine 
where are manufactured all kinds of mill mach 
stationary engines, &c. 

Agriculture is now the principal source of wea 
the county. Fruit culture and stock raising an 
remunerative. 
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Saw-mills are quite numerous, immense quantities 
of lumber being sawed here and shipped down the 
river. 

Most of the mining is now done by hydraulic pro- 
cess. There are 12 quartz mills in the county, and 26 
companies owning canals or mining ditches ; one of 
which, the Excelsior, cost over $500,000, and, with its 
branches, is over 150 miles in length. 

There are regular stage lines from Marysville to 
Colusa, 29 miles ; Downieville, 65 miles ; North San 
Juan, 38 miles ; Grass Valley, 36 miles ; and Nevada, 
40 miles. In addition to the California and Oregon 
Railroad, there are two other lines which have their 
termini at Marysville — the California Pacific Railroad, 
for Sacramento and San Francisco via Vallejo, and the 
N^orthern California Railroad, running to 

OboyiliiE — 26 miles distant. This town has a popula- 
tion of 1,425, and is the county seat of Butte county. 
Placer mining is the principal employment of the people. 
The mines around this town are very rich and extensive, 
and have been worked for many years. The town pos- 
sesses the general characteristics of the old mining 
towns — beautiful gardens and orchards, which give to 
these places an indescribable charm. This county 
possesses some of the finest agricultural land in the 
State. All kinds of grain and produce are raised in 
abundance. The vineyards are numerous, producing 
large quantities of wine and brandy annually. Raisins 
are produced in large quantities, and an immense 
amount of peanuts are gathered for market every year. 
Stock raising is also an important feature. Wool is a 
staple export of the county. Schools and churches are 
in a flourishing condition — a sure evidence of a people's 

Prosperity. Stages leave Oroville regularly for La 
^orte, 52 miles ; Susanville, 105 miles ; as well as to 
most of the adjoining towns. 

Returning to Marysville, we again seat ourselves in 
the cars, on the C. and O. Railroad, and start again to 
the northward, passing through a flue section of coun- 
try. Seven miles brings us to Lomo, 10 to Gridley, 3 
to Biggs, 10 to Nelson, 7 to Durham, 2 to Roble, and 
5 more to 

Chico — on© of the prettiest towns in the State. It 
is 43 miles from Marysville, 95 from Sacramento, 25 
north-west from Oroville, and 5 miles east of the Sacra- 
mento river, situated in Chico valley, Butte coi\nty, in 
the midst of as rich a farming section as the State 
affords. Population, 3,714, and increasing rapidly. 
Near the town, General Bidwell, the old pioneer, has 
an extensive ranch — or farm, as it would be called in 
the Eastern States — which is in a very high state of 
cultivation, producing abundantly all kinds of fruits 
and plants of the temperate and semi-tropical climes. 

From Chico it is 7 miles to Nord, 2 more to Anita, 3 to 
Cana, 3 to Soto, 4. to Vina, 8 to Sesma, 1 to Tehama, 
and 12 to 

Red Blttpts — the county seat of Tehama county, 
at the head of navigation on the Sacramento river, 
with a population of about 1,200. It is situated in 
the midst of rich agricultural and grazing land, with 
many thriving vineyards. It is 10 miles from Red 
Bluffs to Hooker, 5 to Buckeye, 2 to Cottonwood, 6 to 
Andersons, 6 to Clarks, and 5 more to Reading, .the 
present end of the track. The California and Oregon 
stages for the north, and several other stage lines, con- 
nect the adjoining towns. 

We now return to the Junction. 

ANTELOPE — Is 3 miles west. The country is more 
level,, and dotted here and there with varieties of oaks. 
Passenger trains do not stop. 

ARCADE — Seven miles further. Elevation 55 feet. 
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Four miles from Arcade the long train slowly oroeses a 
long stretch of trestle work through the marsh lands, 
and then over the American River Bridge, which spans 
the main stream, and now we pass along by the or- 
chards and gardens which fringe the suburbs of the 
Capital of California, pass the long line of machine- 
shops, and are on the bank of the Sacramento River, 
with solid blocks of brick stores on our left, and the 
crowded wharves on our right, and stop at the City 
of 

SACRAMENTO— Until the spring of 1870, this 
was the western terminus of the Grand Trans-Contin- 
ental Railroad. But upon the completion of the West- 
ern Pacific, from Sacramento to San Francisco, the two 
roads were consolidated under the name of the Central 
Pacific Railroad of California, making one unbroken 
line from San Francisco to Ogden, 882 miles long. 
Distance from Sacramento to Omaha, 1,776 18-100 miles; 
Kansas City, 2,002 miles ; to Stockton, 50 miles : San 
Francisco, 138 miles ; Vallejo, 60 miles ; Marysville, 52 
miles ; Portland, Oregon, 642 miles. 

But we promised to tell you where to go, and who to 
stop with. Sacramento has many good hotels. There 
is little difference in any of them. The Orleans, Gold- 
en Eagle, and Capitol, are the most frequented by tour- 
ists. You will find **free busses" at the depot that 
wiU take you to any of them. 

The City is situated on the east bank of the Sacra- 
mento River, south of the American, which unites with 
the Sacramento at this point. It is mostly built of 
brick ; the streets are broad, well-paved, and border- 
ed with shade trees throughout a large portion of the 
city. It contains numerous elegant j^ublic and private 
buildings, including the State Capitol and County 
buildings. Population, by last census, 16,283 ; at pres- 
ent it is probably 18,000. 

Churches of nearly all denominations, and public and 
private schools, are numerous. There are two Orphan 
Asylums — one Catholic, by the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
and the other Protestant ; so the orphans need not suf- 
fer, as they are xocll attended to. 

Masons, Odd Fellows, and many other secret associa- 
tions, have lodges and meetings here. The City is 
lighted with gas, and watered from the river by the aid 
of two pumps — with a lifting capacity of about 90,000 
gallons per hour. 

Five newspapers are published in this City, three of 
which are daily : — The Union, the Bee and the Hecord, 
each of which publish weeklies ; the Journal, a semi- 
weekly German paper ; and the Rescue, a weekly tem- 
perance paper. 

There is much of interest in Sacramento to the 
traveler, aside from the fact of its being the capital of 
the State, and the centre of the railroad system, which 
has given new life and impetus to the inland commerce 
of the State. 

There is a quiet beauty^ peculiar to this city alone, 
which renders it attractive to the most careless of 
travelers. Its well-shaded streets ; its beautiful gar- 
dens, blooming with an almost tropical luxuriance ; its 
^dueyards and orchards, all combine to form a city 
such as one rarely meets with in California, and no- 
where else. 

Sacramento is endeared to Califomians — not by 
reason of her present beauty and prosperity — but be- 
cause she is truly an American city, whose people, by 
their indomitable energy and perseverance, have raised 
this monument to our national character, despite the 
ravages of fire and flood. Not only have they re-built 
their city, but they have built the ground on whidh 
it stands, and to-day the city stands some ten feet 
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above the original site on which Sacramento was first 
established. 

From the small and unimportant hamlet of a few 
years ago, it has emerged into a thriving, bustling cit^. 
Fires burned the young city to the ground, but it 
rose — Phoenix like — more beautiful than ever. The 
floods swept over it, as with a besom of destruction, in 
the winter of '51 and '52, and the waters were rushing 
with irresistible force through every street. When 
they abated, the people went to work and built levees 
around their citv, and fancied themselves secure. 
Again with the floods, in the winter of '61 and '62, 
Sacramento wasinundated. To guard against a recur- 
• rence of these evils, the city bed was raised above the 
highest known tide, and instead of wearing away a 
levee, the angry waters And a solid mass of earth, on 
which stands the city, against which their efforts at 
destruction are futile. To one who has not resided on 
this coast, it may at flrst seem strange that a city 
should have been located in the midst of such dangers. 
When Sacramento was laid out, both the Sacramento 
and American rivers had bold banks above the. reach 
of any floods. But when the thousands of miners 
commenced tearing down the mountains and pouring 
the debris into the rivers, the sediment gradually filled 
up the river bed from 12 to 18 feet above its former 
level. Consequently, when the spring sun unlocked 
the vast volume of water confined in the mountain 
snows, and sent it foaming and seething in its mad 
power to the plains, the old and half-filled channel 
could not contain it, and a large bod^ of country was 
annually inundated. Levees were tried in vain ; the 
mighty torrent would not be confined ; hence the neces- 
sity of raising the city above its ravages. This has 
been accomplished ; and beyond the present line of 
high grade, a powerful levee surrounds the unfilled 
portion of the city, on which is a railroad track, form- 
mg an iron circle or band, which no past floods had 
power to break. 

Within the city are three flour mills, with a capacitv 
of 1,200 barrels per day, in the aggregate ; two foundries 
and machine shops, where engines and mill machinery 
are made ; a woolen mill, a manufactory of beet sugar, 
and many others of lesser note. 

The principal machine shops of the Central Pacific 
railroad are situated on the east bank of the Old 
Slough, between that and the American river, and with 
the tracks, yards, etc., cover about 20 acres. The 
buildings first erected are of wood, still standing and in 
use. The new buildings are of brick, comprising a 
machine, car, paint and blacksmith sho{>s, round-house, 
and several other buildings. Nearly all the cars used 
by the company are manufactured here. It is a noted 
fact that the cars on both C. P. and U. P. R. R. are far 
superior in size, style and finish to those on the ma- 
jority of the eastern roa<ls, and for strength and com- 
pleteness of the arrangements for comfort in riding, 
they have no superior on any road. 

The Hospital belonging to thoRailroa^l Co. — a large, 
airy and comfortable building — is located near the 
shops, where their men are taken care of when sick or 
disabled. It is well conducted, a credit to the com- 
pany, and of incalculable benefit to those unfortunates 
who are obliged to seek its shelter. The company 
grounds cover 15 acres, which have been filled up to the 
grade with the sand and gravel from the bed of the 
American river. 

The city is laid out in a regular square, the streets 
running at right angles, fronting On the Sacramento 
River, which here runs nearly north and south. They 
are numbered from the river, 1, 2, 3, etc. Those run- 
ning from the river bank — or east and west — are num- 



bered with the alphabet, A, B, 0, etc. It is probable 
that in time that portion of the town which consists 
mostly of private residences, will be raised to the high 
grade ; but whether it be raised or remain at its present 
grade, it is equally secure against floods, bein^ hem- 
med in by the high grades and the levees, which are 
guarded and kept in repair by the railroad company. 

State CAPiroii op Califobnia — This is one of the 
first objects which meets the eye when approaching 
Sacramento from the east. It is a conspicuous land- 
mark. The building occupies the centre of four 
blocks, bounded by 10th and 12th, and by L and N 
streets. The grounds form three terraces, idightly ele- 
vated above each other, and connected by easy flights 
of steps. They are regularly laid out, and covered 
with a beautiful sward, closely shaven by the lawn 
cutter. They are interplanted with shrubs and ever- 
green trees. The outer border of the lowest terrace is 
studded with flowers. Its front is towards 10th street, 
and is 320 feet in length. Approaching it from this 
point you may regard it as a great central building, 
irom which rises the lofty dome, and having on eadi 
side a large wing. A flight of granite steps, 25 feet high 
by 80 feet in width, lead to a front portico of ten columns, 
through which, and a large hall, the rotunda of 72 feet 
diameter is found in the centre ; and from this, in eadi 
story, halls, elegantly arched, extend through the front 
and wings, the State offices being on either side. Five 
female figures ornament the front above the columns. 
The central one is standing, the remaining four are in 
sitting postures. They represent war, science, agri- 
culture and mining. The wings forming the flanks of 
the building are 164 feet above the first or basement 
story. The north and south flanks of the building 
form, respectively, the Assembly and Senate chambers, 
the former bein^ 82x72, and the latter 72x62. In the 
rear centre, a circular projection of 60 feet diameter 
forms the State Library. The flrst story of 25 feet is 
of white granite, from neighboring quarries, and is 
surmounted by a cornice of the same. Above this the 
body of the main dome is surrounded by an open bal- 
cony, which is supported by 24 fluted Corinthian 
columns and an equal number of pilasters. Above this 
balcony the body of the dome is supported by an equal 
number of ornamented pilasters. From these rises the 
great metallic dome. From the top of this dome in 
turn rise 12 fluted Corinthian pillars, which support 
the flnal or small dome, and this is surmounted by the 
statue of California. 

The whole interior is one solid mass of iron and 
masonry. The dome of the interior rotunda, which is 
of iron ornaments and brick work, is exceedingly hand- 
some. The panels and pedestals under the windows 
are of the beautiful laurel, well known in California 
for its susceptibility to receive a high polish. All the 
first floor doors are of walnut, with laurel panels, as 
are also the sashes throughout the building. The stories 
are, respectively, 21 feet 6 inches, 20 feet and 18 feet 
in height. It covers, with its angles, nearly 60,000 
surface feet of ground, and measures over 1,1^ lin^ 
feet round in all the anglea 

We now propose to visit a few of the most prominent 
towns adjoining Sacramento, on the different lines of 
travel. 

Up thb Sacramento — We will now step on board of 
oue of the California Steam Navigation Company's 
light-draft boats, which leave the city daily. 

TuLE Lands — The first thing, after leaving the ciiy, 
which attracts our attention, are these Tules. " Tniles ** 
is the native name given to the rushes, which cover the 
low lauds aloug the rivers and bays of Calif omia. 
Tliey are of the bulrush family— probably the father 
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ofillnubefl. Theygniw frum hix to ten feet hif^h, 
■nd ao Uiid ini the grunnd tkat it is extrciiielv difficult 
topMM tmcmg them. The lands on which tney gruyr 
■nmUeot totuinnftl overflows. During tlw'prevnlfucA 
ctf the floods, miles and miles of these laiiiln ore niuliT 
«it«, presentiiiff the appearanoe uf oiiii \ant Inki' or 
aa in^id sea. in the fall mid early winter, «hf ii Ihi' 
tnlM are dry, they are ofti-n set on fire, fciniiiiifr " 
gnwd and terrible spectacle, PHpci'iolly iliiring tin' 
ni^L When once the fire attaiiii* lit'uilwiiy, nothiiif; 
fl*n qnonch its fnry until the tiili'H an- Bwt;|)t away to . 
the bank of some water oonrse, which bus its fiirtlifr 



The soil oompoeinft the land ia ado/ir, of n pnrel;*- 
ngetsblp mouhl. Wlierevt-r it hon l>ecn n-cliiinied, it 
prodncra kthjii luid vegetn)ilr!i in almost [iibnliins 
qosatitieH. It ia cUiinod lir iiiitny, that, with )>ri>pt>r 
■ppUanCPs, these lands cindd be ninvertnlintomafniif- 
ismt rioe ficldit ; the ailvoratoR of this meiuiiire aiwrt- 
iatf that tliey possesN cvry requisite I'f noil, clime, iind 
adaptability to irrifn><i"i). 

The ijtato haH provided (ur a sTstcni of Ii'vih-s, bv 

^lidi it is bojK-d t1i« land may be reclaimed ; aiul, 

I ihaTtld tbe renult ])rore Hatisfiu-tory, many thnnsand 

I awes of the riihrat noil in the Stiitfi will U- opened, for 

meopaucT by the vmifn^nt. The ronnirr, after leiiv- 

ins a«Tam.-iito, i" l-'vil for « vii»t diHtai'iif im eitlur 

I tuuiil ; tho "tnles" are diiinpiH>arin(r. nnd, U-fore we 

inch Knisht'n Lntidhifc. Ihe l«>ft-lmnd nhorc ia mon> 

bold, aud tiie whcHt Helils and irardcna have taken tlir 

pUoeuf "tiil.<H" alonK tli.> river bank. 

IIthetia.elerwl»h>'H to visit Mxrvarilh-. he <-an do 
jobyrail or »-att-r. \V.> have alr<'n.lv pointcil ont thi- 
■Winer route. Now let iiino, via t^KATiiKR Uiveb, s 
■Ml :tal stream— itH elenr wHtirx eontrimlinfc to advaii- 
U(te with the muddy wat4T« of the river w« have left. 
^* pass thruiiKb a line (Mjuutrywith whMit fan&a on 



tbi! higher hunbi, and reueb Nicholas, a dull, quiet 
town of about :)(N) inhabitants, aituated at the junction 
of llear River with the liVatber, frocrcdiiift up the 
Fi'iitht'r, we piWM iiWK Paxm, the home ol the vi'ih'ta- 
bln pioneer of Coliforuiu, Clenend Hutler. It is a love- 
ly pliui' — the old [ann-bonse and iron tort standinR on 



luid vini-yiinU planted by the Cletn-ral nenrly ,*>» vi-ais 
ago. Oi'neral S>ilt>>r ivtll'tl in <'alifonua under a 
ITrant from thf ItUHHimi liovennnenl, which »>iiveyfd 
to him largo trm-ts of land ar»iind SacranieiiM City, 
iuohidiiif; Uic city sili' : id«> u larfp' tnict, of whirb 
Hock Farm is a piirt. SliuriHTs nnd swindlers dc- 

C rived the old piomiT of mimt of bi<« property, leavinfc 
im pennil<<flH, and a iH'nHiuniT on tlie Slnte. 

Paitaiiift on by tlie jiiut-tion of the Yidni mid Keatiier 
Rivers, wo mnu riiicti Marv^vilh', <l'i niilea from Hacra- 
ineiito, liy wat<<r. llh-siTiplioii mi a iiTetvdiiiR |«Re.1 
lletnmini; to the iMcramento, the rii.'tit-liaTid Imiik <il 
the river app<<arMlowaiid swampy, coviTiilwitb " tules" 
for a ineat diHtaiice inhind. I'tuniiiKt'ti. we WNin arriyo 
at 

Ksranr'a Lanmho — \ nmM ylttrr — lt*i mib-s from 
Sacmnieiito. It iHi)uiti'aHliippinK|ioinl for Yolo Conii- 
ty, and is on the line of Ibe Califuruiu IWifii' lUilruad 
to Marysvilh'. Popnlatiim. NXt. 

For a luniT distniice almve KniKht's I.iiudiiiir the low 
maTMhy plaiiiH iiiiitinni- on uiir rigbt, the bitther laud 
(iiverM with wheat on our left, with n^- towns of any 
imiK>rtHnce to note until wi- srrive at 

CoLi-iu— This in a (xiint of oiuHiderahle lrwb^l:i.~> 
miles from Sacramento. It is tbi- County Hi>at of (.'oliua 
County, Hiliiain) on the wt-wt Imiik of liii' SM-mmcntO 
Itiver, and contnina nlxmt l.^lW iubabitanlM. The Uol< 
nsa Shu. ispublisbiil In-re. 

The town was laid out in ISStl, by Colnnrl Sempls, 
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the owner of the " ColnsA Grant" — oontftining two Span- 
ish leagues. It is now the centre of a very large farm- 
ing and grazing country. Schools and churches are 
well represented. Stages run daily between Colusa 
and Marysville — 29 miles. The Hot SuiiPHUR Springs 
of Colusa County are situated 20 miles west of the 
town, and are somewhat noted as a resort for invalids. 
Sulphur is also found in large deposits. 

Passing on up the river, the countrv seems to gradu- 
ally change to a grazing, instead of a grain country, 
more especially on the west. 199 miles brings us to 
Chico Landing. As we have already described the town, 
we will pass on up the river. On the right hand 
side, the shores are low and sedgy most of the way, fit 
only for grazing when the floods have subsided ; yet 
we pass intervals of grain fields till we arrive at Red 
Bluffs — 270 miles from Sacramento, at the head of navi- 
gation. [See previous description of the town.] Re- 
turning to Sacramento, we take the cars of the CAii- 
iFORNiA Pacific RahjEOad, and cross the Sacramento 
River on their new bridge, which is 600 feet long, and 
one of the finest structures of the kind in the State. 

Washington — Is the first town — ^just across the river, 
with a population of 809. Leaving Washington, wo 
cross the "Tules" — a broad belt of overflowed swamp 
land — on an embankment and trestle bridge, raised 
above the annual floods, until we reacd the highlands, 
or elevated plains. The trestle bridge affords ample 
passage for the floiKl tides. 

DAVTSviiiiiE — Is the next town — 14 miles west on the 
road from Vallejo to Marysville, via Woodland. It has 
a population of about 800. The Advertiser, a weekly 
paper, is published here. Davisville is in the midst of 
a fine wheat country, and will remain a point of ship- 
ment for the vast crops annually raised in that vicinity. 

Turning to the northward, the next station of impor- 
tance is 

Woodland, the County seat of Yolo County — 9 miles 
distant. It is situated three miles west of Cache Creek, 
in the midst of an extensive plain. The town is one of 
the most thriving in the State. Population about 2, 000. 
Yolo County, in the Summer, is one vast wheat-field — 
far, almost as the eye can reach, the waving wheat 
stretches away on either hand. 

It is a sight worth seeing — to behold these fields of 
grain, and to obsei've the process of harvesting them. 
Through this wheat country we find few fences— of ten 
seeing none in half a day's ride. 

From this place large shipments of grain, wooil, and 
live stcxjk are made daily. 

The Marysville branch of the California Pacific 
Railroad is now completed via Knight's Landing, 10 
miles; Sutter, 11 ; and Marysville, 12 miles. Distance 
from Sacramento to Marysville, by this route, 56 miles. 
The main trunk of this road is surveyed to extent from 
Woodland via Colusa to Red Bluff. As the above 
named towns have been described on other routes, we 
will now return to Davisville, and start south, through 
as beautiful a section of country as one would wish to 
see. The stations passe<I are : Dixon, 3 miles ; Batavia, 
5 miles ; Vaca, 10 miles ; Fairfield, 5 miles ; Bridge- 
port, 4 miles ; Summit, 4 miles. Here we are in the 
Suscoii Hills, which l>order San Pablo Bay. These 
hills are very productive, the soil being adobe. To 
the tops of the highest and steepest hills the grain 
fields extend, even where machinery cannot be used in 
harvesting. In the valley through which we have 
passed are several thriving toi^-ns, but we have not 
time to name them — besides, the railroad does not go 
near enough for us to see them. Passing through a 
tunnel, to reach which we ascend a heavy grade, we 
descend into the valley bordering the bay. Seven miles 



brings us to Napa Jtmcnoir, where oonneotions are 
made with the Napa YAiiUEY Railboad for Snsool, 
Napa City, and St. Helena, to Calistoga — 36 miles. 

Passing on, we leave the old town of Vallejo on onr 
right. Seven miles further, making 60 miles from Sa- 
cramento, and we arrive at 

VALLEJO— The town is sitnated on the sonth- 
eastern point of the high rolling grass-coyered hills 
bordering Vallejo Bay, which is about 4 miles long, and 
half a mile wide, with 24 feet of water at low tide. The 
harbor possesses excellent anchorage, and vessels are 
securely sheldered from storms, llie lara^est vessels 
find safe waters ; and here are laid up the United States 
ships when not in use on this coast. The naval force, 
including the monitors, on this side, nil rendezvous 
here. On Mabe IsnAND, just across the bay, are the 
Government works — dry docks, arsenals, etc The finest 
section dock on the coast is located on the island, just 
in front of the town. Ferry-boats connect wi^ the 
main land and city. About 500 men are constantly 
employed at the Ghovemment works, though at times 
the number is much greater. 

The population of Vallejo is 6,440. It has three 
newspapers — the Chronicle^ the Recorder^ and the 
Solano Democrat It has some fine buildings — churches 
of different denominations, public and private schools, 
and one public library of over 7,000 volumes. The 
Orphan Asylum, a fine structure, stands on an elevation 
to the east of the town, and can be seen for a great dis- 
tance. There are several good hotels at Vallejo. The 
cars on the railroad are so constructed as to take grain 
in bulk and carry it to an elevator, where it is raised and 
stored. On the opposite side ships of the deepesi 
draught moor, and the grain is discharged into tneir 
holds. 

Vallejo is a port of entry. A great many yeesels are 
loaded here with grain for Liverpool, and other foreign 
ports. It is also the southern terminus of the Oalifomia 
Pacific Railroad, which connects here with the steamer 
New World for San Francisco — 23 miles distant. 

Again returning to Sacramento, we wOl this time 
take the steamer 

Down the Sachamento. — ^The plains stretch away 
on either hand, and there is little to be seen except the 
gardens and farms along the banks on the higher 
ground, the wide waste of ''tules," and the plains and 
mountains beyond. On the left — ^away in the dim dis- 
tance, the hills succeed the plains, the mountains the 
hills, until the vast pile towers among the clouds. 

Winding around curves, where the stem of the boat 
is swept by the willows on the shore, we glide down 
the river, past sloughs, creeks, and tule swamps, antQ 
we pass Fbeeport, 12 miles from the city, a little ham- 
let of half a dozen dwellings. 

Floating along between the low banks, coyered with 
willow and shrub, we pass Mississippi Bend — ^24 mileB 
from Sacramento. Here the river makes one of its 
numerous curves, almost doubling back on itself. 

To the left is the little town of Richland, oontaiiiiDg 
a lialf dozen dwellings. Now the Neveda Monntams 
fall behind, and we have one vast plain around ns. We 
pass the outlet of Sutter's Slouffh, and then the Hog's 
Back — a long sand-bar, which stretches diagonaUT 
across the river. The water here is very shoal. A 
wing dam has been built from the western shore, half 
way across the channel, which throws the water into a 
narrow compass, giving greater depth on the bar. Next 
comes Cache Creek Slough, on which large quantities 
of grain are shipped to San Francisco via Sacramento 
River, from Yolo and Solano counties. Now we are 
passing along by the Rio Yista hills, which come oloee 
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to the water's edge on the right hand shore. These 
hills are the first we have seen near the river since 
leaving the city. They consist of one long low ridge, 
broken into hillocks on its crest. These hills are ex- 
cellent wheat land, yielding an abundant harvest. The 
land is very valuable, though but a few years have 
passed since it was ^Id for 25 cents per acre. The 
town of Rio Vista is situated on the slope of the foot- 
hills, and contains about 300 inhabitants. Formerly 
the town stood on the low ground, near the river bank, 
but the flood of *62 washed it away, carrying from 40 to 
60 houses down the river. The people fled to the 
high lands, where they remained until the passing 
steamers took them away. For days the little steamer 
Rescue was plying up and down the river, running far 
out over the submerged plains, picking up the "strag- 
glers," who were surrounded by the waters. Some 
were found on the house-roofs, with the flood far up 
the sides of their dwellings, and others were rescued 
from the branches of trees, which afforded them the 
only resting-place above the waters. The flood of '62 
will long be remembered by those who then dwelt on 
the banks of the Sacramento. 

^ We next pass Collingsville, a long wharf on the 
right hand side of the river, with a house or two stand- 
ing close by. It is a point of shipment of considerable 
freight, for the country, and grain, for the city. A little 
below this point, the San Joaquin River unites with 
the Sacramento, entering from the left, forming Suiaun 
Bay (pronounced Soo-e-soon). 

Antiooh — ^just across the bay — is in Contra Costa 
county. Population, 500. Three miles south, by rail- 
road, are the Mount Diablo coal mines, several in 
number ; one of which furnishes 1,000 tons per month 
for shipment at Antioch. There are several manufac- 
tories of pottery in the town — the clay in the vicinity 
being a very superior article. The Ledger, a weekly 
paper, is published here. Attention has lately been 
attracted to the silk culture, and many thousand mul- 
berry trees have been planted. It was one of the citi- 
zens of Antioch that **got away" with the State pre- 
mium of $250, which was awarded by Act of 1868, for 
the encouragement of silk culture. But we tvill ex- 
cuse him. 

Passing on down the bay, we enter the Straits of 
Carquinez, when a long, low wharf on the right at- 
tracts our attention. It is fronting the town of 

Bbnicia — ^formerly the capital of the State, at the 
head of ship navigation, and contains about 1,600 
inhabitants. It is a charming, quiet, rambling old 
town, with little of the noise and bustle of the busy 
seaport. 

A narrow gauge railroad is now being constructed 
northward, with Red Bluffs as its objective point. 

The United States arsenals and barracks are located 
near the town, forming an interesting feature to the 
visitor. Benicia is justly celebrated for her excellent 
schools, public and private. The only law school in 
the State is located here, and also a young ladies' high 
school, or seminary. It is connected by steamers with 
Suisun, Sacramento, Stockton, and San Francisco : by 
stage with Vallejo, seven miles west, over the rolling 
hills ; and by hourly ferry — ^two miles distant, across 
the Straits — with 

Martinez — the county seat of Contra Costa county. 
This it a small town of about 600 inhabitants. It has 
one weekly newspaper — the Califomia J^j'2yrcss. The 
county is principally devoted to agriculture and vine 
culture, the vineyards being numerous, prcnlucing over 
70,000 gallons of wine per annum. The Alhambra 
Branch, two miles from town, owned by Dr. Strenzel, 
is thought to be the beat for its size in the State. It 



ccmtains over 30,000 grape vines, and 5,000 fmit trees. 
Its proprietor has l^en awarded a large number of 
medals and prizes for the " best cuUivcUed farm" the 
** best fruit" and the " best native wine in California," 

Passing on down the straits, we have a fine view of 
Yallejo, which lies to onr right, near where we enter 
San Pablo Bay. Turning to the left, twenty miles 
more brings us to San Francisco. 

But we must return once more to Sacramento — and 
this time take onr old seat in the cars of the Trans- 
Continental Reread, bound for "Frisco" — or the 
"Bay " — as the city of San Francisco is called by the 
older ** Pilgrims;" so, good-by, Sacramento. 

Speeding along on the very bank of the river, then 
through well cultivated gardens and fields, it is five 
miles to 

BRIGHTON— Here we learn that the cars of the 
Sacramento Valley Railroad — managed by the Central 
Pacific Company — run down on the same track as the 
Central to this station, where they branch off — let us 
step into them, and see where they go. Patterson's is 
5 miles, Salsbury's, 6 miles, Alder Creek, 3 miles, 
and 3 miles more bring us to 

FoLSOM — twenty-five miles east from Sacramento, 
in Sacramento County, on the south bank of the 
American River. Population, about 2,000. The Tele- 
graph is published here— weekly. Vine culture is an 
important industry. Some of the finest vineyards in 
the State are near here, including the Natoma, which 
is celebrated for its fine quality of raisins and wine. 
To the north and east of the town, placer mining is 
the principal business ; to the south and west, farming 
and grazing. 

There are extensive granite quarries in the vicinity. 
From the bed of the river, near this point, large quan- 
tities of cobble-stones have been obtained, taken to 
Sacramento, and used in strengthening the levees 
around the City. Most of the cobble pavement in Ban 
Francisco was obtained from the same source. 

Folsom is ornamented with shade and fruit trees, and 
has many fine public and private buildings, with mag- 
nificent scenery. 

Regular stages leave for Coloma daily, via Mormon 
Island, Salmon Falls, and Greenwood Valley — 24 miles 
distant. 

Passing on, 7 miles brings us to White Rocks, 8 
miles to Latrobe, and 11 miles to Shingle Springs, the 
end of the railroad, 48^ miles from Sacramento. 

PLACERViTiiiB — Is twclvc milcs from Shingle Springs, 
with which it is connected with daily stages. It is Uxe 
County seat of El Dorado County, 60 miles east of Sac- 
ramento, at an altitude of 1,880 feet above tide — ^pres- 
ent population, about 2,000. 

Who has not heard of Placerville, El Dorado County ? 
It was in this county, at Coloma, 8 miles north-east of 
the City, where the 

FIRST GOLD DISCOVERY 

was made — January, 19th, 1848 — by J, W. Marshall, in 
the mill-race of General Sutter. T^he annoonoement of 
this discovery caused the ivlldcHt gold fever excitement 
ever experiencedy not only in America, but in ereiy 
part of the civilized world. 

The news of these rich discoveries sped with the 
wings of the wind, and thousands, yes, tens of thou- 
sands in the Atlantic States, left homes, friends, and 
all they held dear, to make their fortunes in thia the 
new El Dorado. With many the excitement beoame 
intense, ships, steamers, barks, brigs, and all manner of 
sailing vessels were chartered or purchased for a trip 
'^around the Horn ;" and no sacrifice was thought to be 
too much to make to procure the neoeasaiy outfit for 
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the expmlitiDn. Asain, Uiore were IhonsandA who, 

cbuoaiug tho liuiil, buliUf Htnurk imt towards the »i!t- 

tinff Huu, tu croas tho i/wn aliuoHt uoknown tnckleas 

doMTta, luiil pathlem mounUinfi. Hutaes, miiteH, and 

{ oitUf) were preaned iutii aeirioc, as well aa all kiuda of 

e mvejano'^. wLilu maiiT' Htarted with hand-carta, pru- 

prlliaff tlieia tlii-miu>lveH, upon which tliey packed tueir 

' t t.iln and {)ri>viHioti)i fur tli<- trip. A^a, oUien ntarted 

o 1 foiit, witli "iiiy whut the.v could pook od their Itacks, 

'•triuihii/ III Itii-l:" Vt-rv fi'W. if auy, hail a thoiiKli* 

! of the ]irivHliuiiH In Ix- cni^uri-il, or tht> ubHtacliw to b« 

I uvi>r<V)iue, ruj unxjuun wi-rc tlii-y tu arrivu at Oie Land 

of IhM. 

Tb<iH>< whii cmni' li.v wati-r, pnwted in at the Giildt-n 
(lnU- ami lip till' Kacnuni'titji, wliile tliooc hy land, (»me 
ponriiig iivi-r t}ii- Kieim Ni-vwla tnoiiiitairH. by natural 
] pAwen, il'iwii, down into thin l><>autifiil vbJloy, where a 
' city of luativ I IiouhhihIa Hiiddenly Hpraiifi into fxiatfUL-e. 
Friiiu a "iittlo uiipliNViaiitntfw " thi> pliuti wati flnt 
kuowii M " HniiKtown," but in 1H.'>2 it waH dioiiftcd to 
Platwrvilli-, wliii'li iiidiiuti-d, utttiat time, tlir nature of 
the mining <loni< in the ^-irinity. Of th<> many thous- 
HDda who Hturtf-d ocniH-t tho plaiiiit anil munntaine, 
hnndrnlH diiil l>v the wityHide, and w«ri- burittl t>y their 
KimpaiiiDDH, while thi' Kn-atttr niimlH'rn'f'n! "li»t" by 
the haiiil of thi- frimdl!/ Indian, i.r. the htmme 

It haa lH'<>n cHtimnti-d, and wo think correctly, that 
could thii iHini-H of tlicM- emifrronts Ihi rollectf^l, and 
tbuM of their uiiimalH, tii|^-thi-r with thi'ir waf^iiin and 
carta, in one cmitinaoiu line, between the jliwonri 
river anil the Piu-itlc ninat, Hiiwt' the nmh mmmencnl 
in iH4}4, ttiev wnnl.l In- morr niimrrt.m and cloarr U^ 
Iffhi r than the te1i<(iT»pl) poles on the lino at tho Paciflo 
Kailruwl actum the <^>ntinent. 

The i-iirly miniiiR iliiiie abontPlatvrtiUewanby hand, 
tho Tan, itoi-ker, and I^inftTimt; thoaelmve loiifcniiui' 
(riven ]>lari> to the (Quartz Milln— there ore 82 in tlii' 
'.■oQuty— and the Hydnuilic ]ir(N.t>Hi, by wfaic-h nearly all 
the nuninK in now done. 

Vine rnltnre ami fmit cnlliini an> now the mont im- 
portant iH-i'npntiiinH of the [K-ople of the iMunty. Freali 
and lined fmitH ar>< nhippml by the hundreds of toiw, 
while the annual <t<i]> of wine and brondr prudnoHl 
in orer ™K).00(t KullonK Herr Bchnell. a Pruwian, in 
the fouuiliT and niunoffer of a oiilonj uf JapanMe, 
who Hettliil nenr the town fuime vean brii, ami eDgaged 
in the eidtivHtion of the tea plant. It in n^rted l£ey 
have liver WI.IXXI phuitH net out and growinft finely; 
:i1bo, T'i.'NW inullHTry triH«i, the latter lo feed a new 
i-arii-ly of Hilkworm. from which they esp«ct estia- 
onliuary ri-nnltd. 

PlaivrvilleeonlaiiiH a Riwiilly nnraber ofarbonli^ and 
I'hnreliea (if Hliunxt I've^ denomination, inrlndinft a 
■•Jow" Himsi'." The difli'rent Recn't onleni are well 
repreHi-iittMl, iiii.l » newHpapci^the D<moi:ral, iiiak«fl 
itaappearann> eviT.v week. 

PlacerriUe in nituati-d inwhat is known aa 

THB POOT-HIIiI^ 

as the chain of broken land in called, which Um bKween 
the Sierra MonntHiiin and the plains, extending from 
Framo iiinntv iin llie nnath, through Taolimme, Gala- 
Tarat, Ainmlor. Kl Donuhi. Placer. Nerada, Tnba, Bnttf 
to Tehaniit, on the nuHh, enmpriranfc nearlT one fonrth 
of thi* andile lund ..f the Slatf. The ooU is altogether 
different fnim tlim ,,f the vullevs. being generally of a 
*o<l gravflly ibiy :n„l -..inly l.-om. In the litUe ▼aOfTii 
wfaieh are foiiini nnir>nK thew hills, the soil ia genenJiy 
a bhM^k loam— Ihe priNluct nf the monntain waahinfPL 
Experiments. hnwer.T. hnve deridnl the fart that theae 
foot-hills are \\\,- mitural Tinerarda of Oalifomia. In 
El Dorado and Placer ooontus, on tbeaa Mtndy foot- 



hills, are now the flneat vineyards in the ntat«, from 
which are mannfacttiri'd ftne wiuph and ruixins. Hera 
among these hills are a« cooy hoineo as <>nf> coiilil nish 
t> have, where 1:^11, vegetables anil all kinds of fruit 
i\t/i railed in abundanit-, while (hunaiiuilH of acnv are 
lyiii? vaoait. awaiting the emipraut. 

The mulburry tree and the silkwonn nre eullivatvd 
t3 a lat extent in the fiiot-hilK ami this branch of in- 
daitry is lately receiving conxiderHble atteution. 

Again we return to the TiUNH-C4)NTiNF.>rrAi., which 
vr'' left at Brightou, Hvc milcH south of Uacramculo. 

FLORIN— la four miles from Brinhtim. The trav- 
oler has probabiy noticed sevend windmills along the 
r^al, beforo arriving at thin Htation. The ('ALiioastA 
Wivo-xiu^ ifl A great inslitutiuii in it>i »ut. They neem 
' I h wa been bniught to it greater sLate of perfet^ion 
n thii O'jait tUau aiiywliere else. From this pla»T we 
ir'iW find them t'l increiise until we K*'t ti> the " Wind- 
iullOity."a4 Stocktoi) is often calleil, whi-r>- thev can 
ba seea in greiit niimbiTM. in every direction. Many 
tinei the water is pnm))til into resiTvoirH Imilt on tho 
tap* of the boxjios, reeembliuK a cupula, frnm which 
pipes take the water to ttie different nK)mH throughout 
the bouse and grounds ; Itie wastj> water is eouducted 
into the gardens and delds fur irrigntiug purpaaen. 
These mills are uumeroos in UaaFram-iscu uud throngb- 
nut the Htate. 

ELK <JIM>VE— flix raiira from Florin. The beau- 
tiful valley through whieh the rtMil iiohmcm is Hpreadiug 
out before us, and wf begin to n'lilixe that nnture has 
done snlBcicnt for this " sunset land," tn entitle Cali- 
fornia to all .the praise that has Iki-u b 'stuwed upon 

MoCONXELI/H— Is a small signal sution, four 
miles fnmt Elk Orove. Before rearbiug the next sta- 
tion, wi< (Toas Cosumuea river, which riae* in Ike 
luouiitaiuM lo the north-east. The liottom lanila are 
verr wide, and oovered with white laiks. This stream 
geta high in the spring, but very low in the summor. 
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Beventy miles diatanL (Hm> mmp uf runt». further on. 1 
There hM been, up to the pnamttiaM, i«n "BigTne 
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Grovea " diHCovcred ou the weetem slope of tho Sierrs 
Nevadn luouutaius, niimlx'riiig from {t2 to 1,I)<)0 trees 
eapb, and ranging ia heiglit from 230 to 321 faet, with 
a oiroamference, at tlio ground, of frum 60 to 65 feet 

The larRest ever lUsooTered is called the "Father of 
the Forest " — now pnwtrate — and meaaarea 435 feet in 
length, and 110 feet in circunifereDce. It ia in the Cal- 
averas grove. The elevation of this grove above tide 
is 4,375 feet. The trees uiimbeT y2, ranging from 150 
to 321 feet in height. The most notable are the 
" Father of the Fareat," aa ahove xtated ; the " Moth- 
er of the Forest," 321 feet high, HO ft«t in circumfer- 
ence; "HewnileH," .120 feet high, 95 feet in circumfer- 
ence; "Hermit,"318 feet high, fiOfeet in circmufer- 
enoe ; " Pijde of the ForeBt,''^27fi fei-t higli. 60 feet in 
cirottmfereiice ; " Three Oracen, " 2!)o feet high, 92 feet 
in circiiinferencp ; " Hnsliaii.l A Wife," '2h2 fi-et high, 
60 feet in circumference; "Burnt Trc* "—prostrate — 
330 feet long, 97 feet iu circumference; "The Old 
Mftid," "Old Bachelor," "Siamese Twins," "Mother 
ft Bons," the "Two Ouwdsmen," and many others, 
range from 261 to 300 feet in height, and from 59 to 92 
feet in circnmferenoe. Of over 350 Big Trees in the 
Maripona grove, 125 are from 250 to 350 feet in height, 
and 40 feet iu circumference. The " Rambler " is 250 
feet high, and 102 feet in circnmferenee at the ground. 

Tho route from Gait is, via lone City, 24 mileH, 10 
mora to Jackson, 3 to Amador, and 4 more to 
MOKBLOMNE HILL, 

(Prono>»nced Mokel-m-ue.) County seat of Calaveras 
county — 41 miles in all Tliis is one of the early mining 
towns of the State. Placer mines were worked as early 
as 184A, and are worked to some extent at the present 
time; hut quartz mining and agricultnre are the prin- 
oipal occupation of the people. It is a pretty little 
town ; the streets are ornamented with shade trees ou 
each side, and has some beautiful gardens and private 
reeidences, with good schools and churchefl, several 
good hiitels, and one weekly ne/n'spaper — the ('/iron- 
Ude — the oldest paper in the State. Population I,'20O. 
Stages connect tno place with all the principal mining 



towns in the vicinity, and with the Big Tree Grove, 29 
miles distant. The hotel accommodations are ample 
at the grove, and in faet at all the grovea, and iu Yo- 
Semite Valley. Beturning to GaJt 

ACAMPO— Is tho ueit station, five miles sonth, 
but trains seldom stfrp. 

T-ODI— Three miles further, was onoe called Mokel- 
umae station. To the southward — away to the right — 
35 miles distant, can be seen 

MOCIiT DIABLO, 

which rises clear and grand from out the plains, an un- 
erring pilot to those wlio wMpdered across these onoe 
trackless plains that now ore teeming with life and in- 
duatry. It is situated iu tha Contra Costa Range of 
mountains, and is the meridian point in the land nor- 
voya of the State. Elevation 8.878 feet. The view 
from the summit includes tho countiy and towns around 
San Frondsco, Sou Pablo »nd Sniaun bays, and tbe 



CASTLE— Is six miles from Lodl Our train rolls 
along through flue broad bottom lands, dotted here and 
there with white-oak trees, which, at a distaaoe, appear 
like an old New England apple-tree. 

Six miles further, just before reaching the next sta- 
tion — on the right, that large building is theBT&TSlii- 
SANB Asylum. The grounds devoted to the nse of the 
asylum occupy 100 acres. The first building in view ia 
the male department ; the second, the female. We are 
now in the suburbs of 

STOCKTON— The County seat of San Joaquin 
County. Population 10,033. Elevation, 23 feet The 
city was named in honor of the old naval oommodoie of 
that name, who engaged iu the conquest of California, 
It is situnteil o:i a slough, or small bay, of the San Joa- 
quin River, at the head of navigation. YetBteamboats 
of light draft ascend the river (Son Joaquin) 275 mOea 
farther. Stockton is situated in the midst of level 
plains, celebrated for their great yield of grain. It ia 
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tht eeotra of an immeiue graia trade, most of whicli in 
riiipp«d to foreign ports. In earljr timee, the only 
tnoe drpcDded npon for the support of the citj, was 
derired directly from the working of tho minea to the 
CMtward. This tratlo ie still retained ; bat, oomparM 
witti the tremeDdonsgroin trade which hits epmng into 
exiilmcs inthin the hint few yearn, Hinka to a unit The 
city baa many beautiful pnbho and private bmldingn, 
13 cfaurrhes, 11 pnblio and maiir privnUi htIiooIh ; is 
lifhted with RIM, and w<>11aunpli(,tl with wnttT, thclatWr 
from an artedian well 1,002 l(^t doop, which diHclinrgen 
360,0m gallons pt'rdnj— the watiTrtHiiig 10 fi-etaboTit 
the dty grade, Tliere are several giiml hotcln : the 
"To-8emite"and "Lafayette"— tho latter on tho En- 
roprnaptan- -are thenmatprtimiiipiit. Tlio i)eWHpii)M>rR 
■re the lurlrprndcnl, daily aiid wifkly ; the Jlrrald, 
I daily ; the Gazelle, weekly ; and tho (MrMTVcr, weekly, 
1 TbepriTBtoreaideiiCf^ Bdil gardens of tlie citiseiia are 
' emtamlT very taatefnllv ornamented with all kinds of 
I nnea, shmbbery, and dowem. 

\ The aoil around Stockton is "adobe" — a vegetablp 
I BWdld, black and rrry nliiipery, aud soft during the 
I niny acnton. This e:cti'ni)a simthward to the tkintra 
Coatas, and went alHuit live mili-x, wher» the futud oom- 
I Dketinea and eiti-ndn to the river. 

(Mocktnn, nntil tJio Innt two yean, xras the atnrtiiig 
point lor Hevera) stage linen for tho |j>wnii to the enitt- 
wuit— to the Big Treea, Yo Semite, etc, ; lint the atugen 
hare given plai-e to the Sfickton Jt Vtnitlia aud the 
Hlorkton k Coiipenipolis Bnilroada, which now nin to 
Pelen — l.lniileH — wherea lirauch tnma northwan) tn 
IClton— ."Ul milea— nn<l another Honth ward to Oikk Pnle 
-Wmileti. 

BUgn leave Miltnn fnrthoCalaveraHBigTreoOnivf, 

nd lor all impiirtatit Iowiih aud mining oamjM to the 

iwrth and rant ward. 

Stagen leave Oak Dale for Chiuceo Oam]\ Honora 

, aod other mining t.>wni>. 

j CoadiCA, during the pant neason, left Oak Dale on 



arrival cif trains panting through Chiiiew Caniii, Coul- 
t^Tville or Big Oak Flat, to within a few niih's of To- 
Si-raite Valley, whi'ii wuldle nniuialn convey the lonr- 
JHts into the'ralh'T. Dintanoe, bv rail, froiii Stockton, 
34 milen ; by ntagr 76 miles ; by aoildle, 3 milea. Total, 
112 miles ; but we bear this line will bf diKoontinneil in 

This ia a great country for rapid changes. Where 
to-day there aro only Bt»g«'», t<>-mi>miw lliere may be 

IHtlare cars; so that it in almofit iinpoasiblo fi'r na to 
;eep np with tho times. 

L.\THnOP— la nine milcaaonth of Stockton, at tho 
junction of tho "Visalia I)i\-i«iou" ol the Ci-ntral 
Paeifie Hailroail, HiTe the ItailnNhl <V>niiMnv have 
irpeteil a fine, large hotel, bef.in' which trains aloti 31) 
minnli-fl, to afTonl paawMigera an o]>|><>rtnnilv to take a 
meal, wliicli eostH the moderate sum of Till ivnla— ei>in. 
The »cwr..ute to y.-Seuiite Valley and the Mari|HiM 
Orovd of Big Trees ia via Viaalia JtivisioD. from I^ath- 
rop station. Will voa gn along? This niail leads 
up the 

Sa* JOAQFTf Tai.i.fv, 
f rn>noiinei><l San Waw-keen.l This valley ia larger 
than many kingiloms of llio old world, and V'lr rirhrr, 
extending to ViHalia, cminty siiit of Tulare coniity. 
Theamonntof grain and M<vk mised in this valley, 
and its hnndnnl of sntalh'r Dni-a tributary to it. ia al- 
most incredible for a country so niifitly settled. 
There are millions of acres i>( govemnicut land in the 
mljoining valley. Iiii/lnff i'tt'-. inraUinif Ihf fHiir/miir; 
— ai<gooillaiid'asthesuni-versh>>iifn}iitn. whii-hcaitbe 

K-e-cmpti-d nt ?I.i'> per aere, "r tak<-n mi under the 
•>iiicHtra<1 A>t. Tlie valley in onv 2.'-il niiliii in 
length, with an arerage widtti nf -tO niileti- its greatest 
wiiltli, 140 miles. It embrace* portiiius of nine cunntiea. 
and, with the nunu-nms trilnitary valleys, niniprisM 
over ail miUion ai-nVol the richest agrieiiltund lands 
in tho State, togetli>T with «im million acmi of " Tule *■ 
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and salt marsh loDd, Trhich, when reclaimed, provee to 
be the moat fertile land in the world. To the above 
might be added eis millioa acres of adjoiiung grazing, 
mineral, and valuable mountain lands, and joa have a 
oonntij capable of auBtaming Bome hundreaa of thoos- 
ands of inhabitanta The foot-hillB— and in tact the 
whole connW — abound in wild oata, which are indigen- 
u8 to the Boil, and upon whi^ih stock thrive and fatten 
remarkablj. These oats are cut, when green, for haj. 
Wheat, barley, oata, and in fact all kinds of grain, and 
evoiy description of vegetables, fruit and flowers, are 

Cdncedis abnnihince. Experiments in cotton and to- 
co have proved a encceaa. The climate is very de- 
sirable, pleasant and iiivi^rating. 

This road opens np a rich eonntry for a distance of 
nearly 200 miles, eitending l»>yond Vinalia, the county 
seat of Tulare county, affording ready means of trans- 
portation for the graiuatid stock raised in thisimmenae 
valley ; and, as it will ultimately be a connecting link of 
the »outhem Paciflo Bailroad, north and south, it 
must prove of nntold advantage to the country opened 
up, and to the State nt large, as well as to tlie enterpris- 
ing company constructing it. At tlie time we write, the 
road is cjmpleted to Delano, 168 miles from Lathrop, 
and trains muning on Bchednle time. 

VisAiiiA — the county seat of Tulare oonnfy, is ten 
miles from Tulare staBon, and 167 mileafromLathrop. 
It contains about 1,600 inliubitants, and is situated in 
the midst of the moat fertile land in the State, and on 
the Kaweah river. The country round about preaenti] 
to the eye a beautiful appearance. Large oaks cover 
the plain in every direction, and orchards, gardens, vine- 

Crda, and wel!-cultivat«d fields are to be seen on every 
ad. Visalia is the centre of the rich section ouce 
known as the "Four Creek eonntry." 

Leaving Lathrop, passengers go to 

Mbboes — flfty-seven miles. By reference to the ac- 
companying map, it vdll be seen there are two stage 
routes from Merced (see dotted line) — one is known 
as the " Cuulterville Route," via &iel]ing, a amall 
town of 200 inhabitantn. Taking this route, ten milea 
from Coulterville, at Marble Springs, is Bower Cavp ; 
16 miles from Coulterville is Blab's House, where 
"Pilgrims" can remain over night. From Hazel 
Green — elevation 6,699 feet — a fine view of the great 
San Joaquin Valley con be obtained. 

At Crane Flat— 34 miles from Coulterville— a trail 
leads off to the Tuolumne Qrovs of Big Trees — one mile 
distant There are 24 trees, the largest being 36 feet 
in diameter. The first view of ¥o-Semite is hud at 
Valley View, 45 miles from Coulterville, and 12 milea 
from Yo-Semite. Distance by this route about 100 
milea. 

The other route leads directly fo the town of 

MiBiPoaA — County seat of Mariposa county — 45 miles. 
This town contains about 1,000 inhabitonte. Ouce 
noted for its rich placer mines, but now quartz mining 
is the principal occupation of the people. In Bear 
valley are the mills and mines (or a portion of tbem) 
belonging to the "Laa Mariposa Grant," or the Fre- 
mont estate, as it is usually ci^led. The Benton mills 
are on the Merced river, about two miles from the town, 
reached by a good dug road, down a very steep 
mountain. 

In Mount Ophir and Princeton, a mining town near 
by, are large quartz milla, belonging to the estate, and 
ertensivo mines. 

From Mariposa, 25 miles brings us to Clark's, where 
the traveler will take saddle-horses the balance of the 
iray, (Here a trail branches off to the Mariposa Orove 
of Big Trees — 127 in number — thelargeat being 34 feet 
in dituneter.) From Clark's, the trail leads through 



Alder Creek, Empire Gamp, and the far-fami 
spiration Point." From the latter is obtained 
grand view of this wonderful valley, lying 4. 
below the "Point." Distance from Clark's to 
ley, 20 miles. Total from railroad to Yo-S« 
tlus route, 94 miles. It will be seen the sadi 
is the shortest, as well as the through route ; 
express no preferences, as each has its own 
attractive features. Should the tourist enter tl 
by one route, and return by another, littlt 
scenery will be overlooked. 

Latkk: a new road has recently been ojuned 1 
tourists are taken into the valley, nil tht way, I 
the particulars of which did not come to bant 
for this edition of the TounisT. 




Mr, J. >[ IICTcniKCis, ivlnise porti-ait appear 
was one of. tlie early e.Tiilorers and first se 
Yo-Semite Valley, where he atill resides. He 
California, in 1849, since which time, he has I 
gaged in surveying mining, writing, publist 
ploring, lecturing, etc,, and baa, uudonbtedl 
more to moke known to the people of the wi 
wonderful Yo-Semite, the Big Trees, an 
fomift scenery, than any other person. Mr. Hr 
lectures, aooompanied with views of remarkabl 
ry, as shown by a Slereopticon, are intensely 
ing and instructive to none more so than those v 
become familiar with the scenes as they aj 
nature. 

No visitor to this coast ever thinks of leaving 
out viewing the wonderful 

Yo-Sekitb ViiLEV Airo the Bio Tskbs 

The grandest scenery on the American cont 
not in the world, is to be seen in the Valley of 
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Seniite (pronannccd Yo-Sem-i-tc ; by the Indians, Yd- 
Ham-i-te). Thia %'alloy wan first discovered by white 
men in Manth, lHr>], by Major Savage. It Ih alH)nt 
eight milts lon^, and from one half to a mile in v/idth. 
Tlie Merced River enters the head of thevnlhy by n. 
■nries of waterfalln, which, combiue«l with the p;*r]>en- 
dicalar prauite walls which rise on either side from 
2,000 to 6,000 feet alx>ve the green valley and sparkling 
vmiers beneath, presents a scene of beauty and magni- 
ficence unsurpassed, except, poHHUdy, in childhood's 
fauT dreams. 

H«*re is ^nojenty f — enchanting — awe inspiring — hi- 
d^M-ribnhlc — The lofty cloud-capped waU?rfalIs and mir- 
rored lakes ; the towering, perj)eudicuhir granite clifT» 
and fearful chasms, strike the beholder with a wonder- 
VD^ admiration impoHiuble to describe. 

We have often uesirtMl to take our readers with us, in 
a p«.'n and p«^ncil dtnuTiption of this most remarkable 
valley, and the **Big Tre<'H,'* but in virwof our limited 
space, tlie ma^itude of the undertaking, together with 
our conscious inability to do justice to the subj«'ct, wo 
have cvintented ourH<»]vcs by giving a number of beauti- 
ful illustrati<m7, whith include tlie great Yo-Semito 
Falls, Nevada Falls, Mirror Lake, and a map of the 
routes and the surrounding country, showing tne rela- 
tive poiitionof the valley, trees, and (idjoining towns 
to the railroml. 

The most notable falls in Yo-Semite Valley are : the 
Rilibon, Z:M¥d feet fall ; the Uj>per Yo-S«'mit(S 2,(531 
f«>t ; the Bridal Veil. 950 ; tho Nt vada, 700 ; the I^ow- 
er Yo-Semite, 600; tho Vernal, 350 fe.^t. Tlie Soutli 
Doom is e,000 feet high ; tlie Three Brother^, 4, ()()<) ; 
Oh> of Liberty, 4,240; Three Graces, 8.750 ; North 
Doom, 8,725; Glaciers Point, 3,705; El-Capitain, 3,300 , 
SentiBel Books, 8,270 ; Cathedral Bocks, 2,6{M) ; Wasli- 
iogtoA Tdwer, 2,200; and the Boyal Arches, 1,K0() ftn^t 

£i eonelnaion, "we would refer those of our reailerH 
who desire full information oonoeming this won<lerful 
r. to "Scenes of Wonder and Curiositv in Cal- 
j by J. M. Hutchings, of Yo-S<*mite, This book 
ttiottmgh guide -IxMik of Yo-Bemite Valley, pn>fuBo- 
ly illnstiateil, vividly describing every obiect of interest, 
iSep bj step, with facts and figures, telling just wkit 
the toimst wants to know. 

BeCnming to Lathrop, it is three milea to the 

San JoAQns Bridge 
over the river of that name. Hero the cam come to a 
fall stop before crossing, to be ^ure to guard against 
aoa'deuts — na the bridge has a *' draw ** for tho a(*como. 
datii>n of the river boats. This company has a ride for 
all their employees, and a **(fOLi>EN' " onb it is, that 
'*Incn»c of vncrrfninfi/f ohrat/s take the tmfc side.'* 
This rule is trrfl ottt^rm^d ; iwr **aecidentrt'* take place 
on the r«>a<U oi)eratetl by this company — for tho reason 
thsft the road is constructed with //oofi imiterials, and in 
ihe moAt tuib^tantial matnn r^ with all its et^uipmentn 
of the^r«^ cfaj<s. The olliet-rs are thonmph practiod 
men, who never dis(*}iarge an employee, ou any consi- 
deration, who has proved to be a vtntiiytf* nt fnan for 
bis positi<m, simply to make ro'>m for a/(fii'ori7#., «>r a 
trr*rth hnn * * oo na in/* 

Cniesing the bridge, th<» long range of the Contn: 
Costa mountains looms up in the di:itanee dingily 
ahead, and extends a long distimce to the right and 
left on either hand, as though to elTivtuallv stop our 
progress. Wo cannot see any ])lacn to g«'t through or 
over them, yet we are ftnrr Sun FraiiciHco is on tin- 
other side. 

BAXTAS— F<mr mii(>s from the bridge, is reaobeil 
after passing over a broad b«itUim, tho soil of which it a 
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rich deep sandy loam and very pro<luctive. 

Stages leave this stati(»n on arrival of trains for San 
Joa(|uin City, 10 miles ; Grayscmville, 20 miles; Perry's 
Ranch, 30 miles ; Mahoney, 35 miles ; Crow's I^Auding, 
35 miles; and Hill's Ferry,* 41 miles. Time, 12 hours. 
Fare, $4.00. 

After leaving tlie station, we have witnesseil, on 
several occasions, by l<K)king away to the right, that 
curious phenomenon, the mirage, which is of teu seen on 
the desert. (See description, page 1 17). 

ELLIS— Is 6 miles further west, situated in the 
midst of a beautifid vallev, which is rapidly settling up. 
The coal mines of Corral Hollow are 14 miles distant 
from this station to the south-east, connected bv rail 
track. The C<mtnd Co. use large qimntities of thin 
coal — ^besides transporting it to San Francisco, and other 
cities and towns. Siiu^e leaving the last station we 
have gained altitude, this station l>eing 76 feet eleva- 
tion. Another engine will be attached here, as the 
grade increases rapidly after leaving this statitm until 
we get to the summit of the mountain. 

31 ID WAY— Formerly called "Zink House," is six 
miles from Ellis. Elevation, 357 feet. Soon after 
leaving the station, we enter tho bluffs, pass tlirough 
deep cuts and ovit high fills, our two iron horses puff- 
ing and blowing furi<mslv as they hd>or up the heav^ 
graile. These bluffs are li(*a\*T sand, and alm<*st desti- 
tute of veget4ition. To our right can b«» seen the old 
wagon road, but now almost deserted. Still upward 
and onward, tlie long train thundering around tins jut- 
ting point, and over tliat high emliimkment, twisting 
and turning, first to the right, and then to the left, like 
some huge serpent, while tlu^ bluffs st*em to increase in 
height, and tlie ciulon narrow(>r and darker at everv* 
turn, until, at la*<t, wo are plunged into total darknruM, 
and the tunnel of Livennore Pa<iH. This tuiuitd is the 
only one on the nmd from SiM*rumento to San Francii«- 
CO ; isl,llf$ feet lo:ig, sup))«>rt«Hl by hi^avy timbers. 
(See Illustration, i>age 117). 

ALTAMONT— Eight miles further- just after em- 
erging from the tunnel. Kievution, 710 f«H*t. 

The tniiu is now ra[>idly tU^scending thnuigh a nar- 
row caAim, down into 4ine of the loveliest little valleys 
in the whole count rv. 

PLK AS ANTON- Is reaehe^l six milea from Alta- 
m<»nt, after crossing a long bridge. 

This tttM^ni contains alniut M^ inhabitantM, and N 
beautifully situated in the miilst of the vuUev, sur- 
rounded by high mountain ranges, and is rapitlly im- 
pMving. Elevation, 3ol fe<>t. 

Lea%*ing the station, the mountain again 1o«miis up 
dinH*tly aheiul, and looks to l>e imposniblo this time to 
get thrrmgh; but aoim the train parses around, or 
thnMigh aevernl mountain spurs, and emergens into a 
narrow cafiou, down which ripples the sparkling Ala- 
nnsla creek. The bluffs on «*iu*li siilo aro st«vp, aihl 
r(»vere«l unth scrub oak?*, wiM odtn, and bunch grass. 
Live oaks, with hmg, dr«M>piiif;, mtiSH-4*iiveri-«l|MmgliH— 
some very largi* — grow ou th«» banks of the <Teek, pre- 
senting, at a distamv, the appenrautN^ of nn appii'-tn't* 
I'tadtsl with fruit. On wo go, down, ilown, fir>*t on one 
sidi' the cre«'k, then on tlie otiier, the bluffs dniwing 
in cliwe ou both sih-H, through d»H'p cuts, over high 
bridges, with rapiilly ehamritig seenerv nn either hand, 
when the eittrint* shrieks a signal, ana diishes pant tho 
old San Jikse .1 unction statiiui — now calhsl Sr^oL — thi* 
tnu'k <»f which vm\ be* seen on tho left. l)n, on past 
the ohl ** Valleio Mill." the track curves to the WeM- 
wanU and 11 miiea fruiu Plaaaantou arriTM at 
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NIL¥2S. — Elevation 86 feet. From Livermore Pass 
we have been rapidly descending, and now we are in 
the vallev, which continues to San Francisco Bay. 

Niles IS situated in the thickest settled portion of 
Alameda Valley, surrounded by the finest lands in the 
State of California, and will, at no distant day, be a 
place of considerable importance. Seven miles to the 
south, by rail, are the noted warm springs of Alameda 
couniy. 

Niles is now the junction of the San Jose branch, 
which runs through the valley of Alameda, around the 
head of San Fi'ancisco Bay. As the train for San Jose 
is ready, let us step on board and take a look at the 
country. Four miles brings us to Washington, and 
three more to the Warm Sprtnos, where the traveler 
will find ample accommodations for a pleasant sojourn. 
These springs are situated a short distance from the 
station, in a quiet little valley among the foot-hills, 
rather retired, surrounded bv attractive scenery. ^ The 
waters are impregnated with sulphur, and are highly 
spoken of for their medicinal qualities From the 
Springs it is four miles to MniPSTAS, and seven 
more to 

San Jose Cm — (Pronounced San 0-za). Popula- 
tion 9,089. The county seat of Santa Clara county. It 
is the largest town in Santa Clara Valley, and in popu- 
lation the fifth in the State. It was first settled by the 
Spanish missionaries, in 1777. The city is lighted with 
gas ; the streets are macadamized, and ornamented 
with rows of shade trees on each side. Artesian wells, 
and the ** California Wind Mill,*' together with a small 
mountain stream, abundantly supply the city with 
good water. The Alameda^ or grove, was planted in 
1799. It is by far tlie prettiest grove of planted timber 
in the State, and by many people it is claimed that San 
Jose is the prettiest city' in the State. It is certainly 
one of the best improved, and there are none more 
beautiful. Its orchards, vineyards and shade trees ; its 
fine private and public buildings, and the delightful 
climate of the valley, render it a favorite place of sum- 
mer resort. 

San Jose and Santa Clara — ^three miles distant — are 
noted for their educational institutions, where some of 
the finest in the State are located. The convent of 
Notre Dame, the San Jose Institute, the State Normal 
School, and the new building of the University of the 
Pacific, Methcxlist, Female Seminary, Methodist and 
the Catholic Collegiate Institute, stand as monuments 
to attest a people's integrity and worth. 

San Joso has numerous church edifices — ample pub- 
lic and private schools, hotels, and newspapers. The 
Mercury f weekly ; Independent, daily and weekly ; Pa- 
triot, daily; and Argns, weekly; are published here. 
The city is connected by railroad with Gilroy, 30 miles 
south, find San Francisco by two lines — the one we came 
on, and the other, via the peninsula direct, through 
the thickly settled and well cultivated San Mateo 
countrv ; oiBtanco 50 miles in a west of north direc- 
tion; by staple, 10 miles to Congress Springs. These 
springs are resorted to by those suffering with pulmon- 
ary complaints. Stages also run to New Almaden, 15 
miles distant, noted for its medicinal springs, chief 
among which, and the most valued for its medicinal 
qualities, is the New Almaden Vichy Water. 

Such a demand has been made for this water, that it 
is now put up in bottles, and meets \\4th an extensive 
sale throughout the State, and wherever it is known it 
is very generally recommended by the medical faculty. 
Near tins place are the famous 

NEW AliMADEN QUICKSILVER MINES. 

These mines are very extensive, and should be visit- 
ed by the curious. They were discovered by uu officer 



in the Mexican service during the year 1845, who, see- 
ing the Indians with their races painted with venml- 
lion, bribed one of them, who tola him where it was to 
be found. The following year, several £nglish and 
Mexicans formed a company for working the mines, 
large sums of money were expended, and many difficul- 
ties had to be overcome, but finally, by the introduction 
of important improvements, the mines have proved to 
be very valuable. The different mines furnish employ- 
ment for, and support from 1,000 to 1,500 persons. 
Nearly all the miners are Mexicans. 

It is supposed that these mines were known and 
worked by the native Vidians of California, long before 
the country was known by white men. They worked 
them to procure the vermillion paint which the ore 
contained, for the purpose of painting and adorning 
their villainous persons, and to "swop" with the 
neighboring tribes. 

At San Jose, we step into the horse-cars on the beau- 
tiful Alameda Avenue, which is bordered on each side 
with two rows of poplar and willow trees, planted by 
the early Jesuit missionaries, nearly 80 years ago. 

Behind these trees are elegant cottages, beautiful 
orchards, nurseries, and gardens, containing almost 
every variety of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 

Passing on through this shady bower three miles, we 
arrive at 

Santa Claba — situated near the centre of Santa 
Clara valley. This valley is one of the loveliest in the 
world, possessing a soil of surpassing richness. It is 
celebrated for the salubrity of its climate, and the excel- 
lence and variety of its fruits; is thickly settled, and as 
a wheat-growing valley it has no superior. In point of 
improvements, good farm-houses, orchards, vineyards, 
etc., it has few, if any, equals. 

Santa Clara is a thrifty town, of about 3,500 in- 
habitants. It was originally founded by the Jesuits 
in 1774. The churches and schools are ample — the lat- 
ter we have alluded to in connection with Ban Jose. 
The IndeXy and tlie News, both weekly newspapers, are 

Published here. Santa Clara is on the railroad between 
an Francisco and Gilroy — 47 miles from the former, 
and 33 from the latter. 

SANTA CRUZ— The Newport of California, is 
reached from Santa Clara, by stage which crosses the 
coast range 30 miles distant to the southward. ^ Santa 
Cruz is the county seat of Santa Cruz county, situated 
on an arm of Monterey Bay. Population, 2,561; con- 
nected by steamer with San Francisco, 77 miles; Mon- 
terey, 23 miles ; Ban Luis Obispo, 132 miles; by sta^ 
to Pescadero, 35 miles; and other adjoining towns. It 
is a noted summer resort for sea bathers, who find good 
accomodations in the shape of hotels, bathing hous- 
es, etc. Sdioola and churches are flourishing. Two 
newspapers, the Santa Cruz Sentinel and Times, both 
weeklies, are published here. 

Returning to Niles, we continue our journey towards 
** Frisco." 

DECOTA— Is three miles from Niles, through beau- 
tiful fields on our left and high bluffs on the right This 
is a new town, and promises at this time to be one of im- 
usual importance as a suburban residence for the mer- 
chant pnnces of San Francisco. 

The lots are very large, with wide avenues, which are 
to be ornamented with rows of evergreen trees — ^rumor 
says, to the extent of from 40,000 to 60, 000— and watered 
from living springs, which fiow abundance of water, a 
few miles to the east in the mountains. To the left the 
valley stretches away ten mil(^s to San Francisco Bay, 
dotted here and there with comfortable farm houses, 
and on all sides extensive and well cultivated fields. 
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TtSSEL-UVKKMOKE I'ASa. 



Onirlfu-flaT, thocity of Sail FwiitriHcii— 2B miW di»- 
twrt-^an !« diHtitictlr seen a littla to tho loft, ahead of 
W«ti»i,^a.Toe8lhobiiv. 
t SiilliD^ alontt don-ii ilits bc>nutifiil valley, we oaa imti 
"jwir right, nuetliDp: ii» b.fiida tlm moimtaino, the town 
<itHat«akds — the tenniniia of the Alameda Bailiued. 
liuSOmilra from Suu Frimciaco. 
H.Vrw\,VHDS STATIOX-T« fi milw from D*- 

UtUENZO— Three miles fnithcr, and 
SAX LR-\XI»RO— Tho connty wnt of AlnmwU 
"^7, 3 luilM from Lorenzo. Poimlnliou about 600. 
This tiiHii is Bitiiat«d iJii rtan Lrandrci Crock, hu one 
■WkJT tx'WHpapor— the Oa^illr—aud. in couneoted by 
■*n FraociHco and Alnmeihi Itiiilroad with Hnywood, 
'Imiln; Alnint<KlA, 6niilt>H. 

AUmoila county is imtpd for its ppcnliatlj rirh nml 
'•nila eiiil, whiih mTiiis cspe<-iully lulaf totl'tn the ciil- 
lyiliiin of alt kiihU of V'Ki'tablcs, the hIza nn.l weifffat 
I* *liii-h arc tri'li/ iiiTri//ous. Corrota prow 3 fwt 
;*e, aiut wpijrh :« I1-. ; ci.bbafrPH, 75 llw. ; onion^ S 
'w- ; wat^T-mcloiiH. M Um.. ; iiuinpkinB— w.-ll, no acnlc* 
*?« weif^h /ft.-Hi— ii.ioT*, 31 lli^. ; cherriiii, 3 im-hrR in 
aroimfercim- ; (•tniwlitTri.'H, \i iiiincen ; and Ufts- udI 
. Il'i'-irrnmi—'2(l0 ll>^'. Th.-w lH.*t8 licat in weight 
Jl*»e nisfd in nay ullur omntiT— *n far an hiiinl 
fciDi- iiu<l. one of oiir »*;> d and revpred philoHophrra 
'Wenitid " tli.y biat the d.-vil.'"— Pcwibty. w^ ar.' not 
•nfflcipiitlT cdiicnf.il til niaki' anv fioMf iiv atatement of 
Hb kind thnt cnld b,. (i.k.-ii as r'fiahlr. 

All kindH of gmin \w].U are eriormonn. In Liver- 
more VallfT fir« Bomo"o( thr flnPst fl.ldfi of (naia in the 
■Stalf : th." yi.l.l frnm a HinKl- a.Te ort«n l*inR 80 
borin-lB. In UiiH iMiinty an- fine qimrrirfl of frranito 
ud tinii-Ktoiii-, r>nil;ilil'' for buildiiii; iiuqH-kcvn. Mo«t of 
th« browu Btoiio used in Hail Fnutdsco is obtained 



I'aHuiiiK on to lliv wcHlwanl, thu traveler will iio(« a { 
Racs Track on thi> left, wh<-re aume of the bi-al 
blooded Btock in the Stule can ofti^n bo mph t'si-r- 

BIELBOSE— Is fonr milra wrwt of Hnn Le*mlro. 
Here the tniin cornea to a full atoji — to ptiard againat 
aoeideuts — Ihun c.ruaM>s Ihu track of th>t Alaiuudu Boil- 

Ai>AiiKT>A, Alamnl.'i nmntj; is fonr ntilca to the loft | 
of this Rtatioii. PopiilRtion I.'mT. It in aitiiatcd on 
the pantcni iilioro oE Han Fraiician> liar, fi titilca from 
Alameda Point; 12 miles fnun Knii t'tsncinco, with 
whioh it la oiinnccteil Iit ferrT-bnati^ and by th>- Kan 
Francisco and Alameda llailruul ; with thiirfutml at 
Melroaaand HuvwimhIh, 1<I mil>'>t dintAiil. It li>HfpM>d 
Hohools ami chnrch't and cli'Kaiil private rcnidi'hci'it. 

Tho town al<onndM in iH-nntifnl pnivis uf oaLf. Thr . 
HDciual and other fine |iark^ )iu\.' Imhu laid out and I 
improvol. It is n favorite ri'Hurl ■>( pie-nio partii'n 
*i.i B :. Ti .... * .. 



»an Frai 

ficeily newspapers 



■ ri'Horl ii(pi(» 

\'-hfil iri.l Jiomu Juurmtl - 
a piiblinhiil hrri', 

RROOICLYX— Formerly Snn .Ajittmio^ lb twnmilea 
from Melruae. It in on th« enntiTn ali'ire of Sin F™ii- 
eutro Bnv, eeporaloil from Ihx citv "f (loUanil 1>t an 
arm of t^n Autouiu C'rck. but e.miu-el.-d hy VnAfp: 
B-ith Brooklyn and Oaklanil arr> Hitual4il on prinind 
wliifh alopea Frradiially Inck from the l>ay for MVeral 
milefito the fout-hida, or l>nM-of thei'oiilraOwtMMoan- 
tajna, in thfir rear. rtH>athi!talopiiii{ fmnui.l iiretmill 
many elejjtwit '* outof town " niQiletKisof tint mfrehantii 
of Son fSrancineii, whifh riimmaiid a iH-aiiliful vii-wof 
their city, the Bmt. the Ooldni Onte. and the Mirroiind- 
ing conJitrr. I^opalatjim nf Brmiklyn, aUmt :I.IIQQL 
Obis and Hleamboatn nin re(rnliirlYli.-t»eentli.- i-ity ami 
8anPmni'iie<i. Schiioln ami rhiirrlieH are lmmeron^ 
and one uo'kly newspapiT^thn Ind* pendtnt in pub- 
liahad hauuw A ahort distance to Iha narthn-aat of 




the city, iu a cafion of the moTintains, are situated the 
*' Piedmont White Sulphur Springs." Tht»Re Bprings 
are strongly impregnated with sulphur, and it is claimed 
that they possess medicinal ([ualities. But t/'/t./y Califor- 
nians should be sicky or drink sulphur water, when 
they have such good wine, and so much of it, we are 
unable to understand. 

The only cotton mill on the Pacific coast is locateil at 
this place — the ** Oakland Cotton Mills. " Their princi- 
pal business, at present, is the manufacture of burlaps 
lor bags and wool-packs, from **jute" imported from the 
West Indies. When their works are completed, they 
will employ 250 operatives. 

OAKLANI) — Its suburbs commence just acrosH the 
bridge spoken of, but Broadway Station is two miles 
from Brooklyn, in alx>ut the centre of the city. 

What Br<K)klyn, New York, is to New York city, bo 
is Oakland to the city of San Francisco. Tlio name of 
the city is significent of its surroundings, as it is situ- 
ated in an extensive grove of evergreen Oaks, with or- 
chards, parks, gardens and vineyards on ever side. 
Nestling amidst this forest of perpetual green, can be 
seen, peeping out here and there, the magnificent villa 
of the natx>b, the substantial residence of the wealthy 
merchant, and the neat and tasteful cottage of the **weil 
to do " mechanic, who have been attracted here by its 
grand scenery, mild climate, and quiet surroundings — 
being free from dust, noise, or the bustle of a large 
city. Oakland is lighted with gas; has liroml, well-pav- 
ed streets; is abundantly supplied with water from a 
creek five miles distant ; supports several horse niilroada 
and two daily newspapers — the Transcript and News. 
Churches are numerous. Most of the secret orders are 
well represented. Public and private schools are aniple. 
The higher educational institutions comprise the Uni- 
versity of California, the Sttite University School, the 
Female College of the Pacific, the Oakland Military 
School, the Oakland Female Seminary, and the Convent 
of ** Our Lady of the Sacred Heart." The University 
of California is at Berkley, four miloa distant. It i3 
constructed throughout of brick and iron ; they ojiy, 
earthquake and fire proof. 

Near the university, towards the bay, is located the 
State Asylum of the Deaf; Dumb and Blind. It is r. 
massive stone building, three stories high, 300 feet 
al>ove the bay, and commanding a very extensive view. 
Oiikland is the fourth city in population in the State, 
being about 12,000, and rapidly increasing. 

OAKLAND POINT— Is a little over one mile 
from Oakland — south. To the left of the track at this 
place are the usual round-houses, machine and repair 
shops of a division. Until the building of a pier at this 
place, the only harlK)r of Oakland was to the eastward, 
at the mouth of San Antonio creek, the water to the 
westward l)eiug quite shallow for a long distance from 
shore. 

** Old Fogy " would say, **As this Point is the extreme 
western foot of available land to build a railroad upon, 
here must be the terminus ; we cannot go any farth- 
er. " But ** Young Americ*a," not content with span- 
ning a continent with iron rails, says, **You are 
mistaken, old top, we are going to C^liina — all aboard ! " 
And before that aged **Fogy " ctmld realize the situa- 
tion, a finger flashes the lightning to the timber lands 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains — 250 miles away — 
and down come long trains of cjirs, 40 miles an hour, 
loaded with timl>er, lumber and piles, and the swarms 
of laborers are soon laying the track ** over the waters " 
towards the setting sun. 

Passing on down the pier, ** which I wish to remark, 
and my language is plain," that for piles that are large, 



and timbers that are strong, the pier that tvc*re on is 
l)eculiar. 

To our right, looking over the broad expanse of 
water, the mountains of Marin county loom np in the 
distance, the highest point l>eing Mount Tamaolipaa, 
2,604 feet high. 

Half a mile down the pier we come to where the 
through freight cars come in on the left This tnudc 
branched off at Brooklyn from tlie main track, which 
passes through the city of Oakland, and is built on piles 
over the shoal water skirting the city fnmt to this plaoe, 
where the tracks again unite. 

Down the pier rolls the long train, directly out into 
the bay, 2^ miles to the ferry-boat, which conveys paa- 
sengers over the waters three miles to the city of San 
Francisco. (See bird's eye view opposite.)! 

The Pirr — It is built of the best materials, and 
in the most substantial manner, with double track and 
carriage-way extending the whole length. There are 
three slips. The one ta the north is 600 feet long, and 
will accomodate the largest ships, the water lieiug 26] 
feet in depth at low tide and 32 at high tide. On each 
side of the slip are erected large warehouses, one of 
them 600x52 feet, the other 500x52 feet, irith tracks 
ninning through, for the purpose of loading and dis- 
charging. 

The next slip south was built to accommodate the 
* * Thorofohfare. " This steamer was designed ex- 
pressly for taking freight cars and cattle across the bay. 
Her capacity is 16 loaded cars and pens for 16 car- 
loads of cattle- -288 head — making 82 car-loads in all. 
She once made the trip across the bay — ^loaded — run- 
ning a distance of three and a half miles in 22 minutes. 
The l>oat is 260 feet on deck, 38 feet beam, with flat 
bottom. The engines are 200 horse power ; cylinders, 
22x84, and were constructed at the company's shops in 
Sacramento. 

The south slip i'3 the passenger slip, where lands the 
regular ferry-boat between Oakland and San Francisco. 
On each side of this slip is a passenger-house— one 
30x70 feet, the other 40x50 feet. In these buildings 
are located the division offices of the railroad company. 
They afford ample accommodations for passengers, 
and the enormous travel, the advance RQiurd of 
which has only just commenced to arrive. The com- 
pany once designed to extend this pier to Qoat Island, 
directly ahead, but permission was not granted by the 
general government, who own the islands Should it 
ever be done, we may look forward to the early filling 
in of the portion of the bay between Oakland and the 
Island, upon which will be located the future great 
commercial city of the Pacific coast. 

The first ship that loaded at this pier was the "Jen- 
nie Eastman, of Bath, England. She commenced 
loading August 4th, 1870, for Liverpool, with wheats 
brought — some from San Joannes Valley, but the great- 
er portion from the end of the CaJifomia and Oregon 
Bailroad, 230 miles north of San Francisco. 

It is hardly understood yet by the people of the 
world, that the China, Japan, Sandwich Island, and 
Australian steamships cnn land at this pier, load and 
unload from and into the cars of the Pacific Bailroad ; 
and those cars can be taken through, to and from the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, without change ; that goods 
in BOND can (as teas and silks are now) be so trans- 
ported in one fourth the time heretofore occapied. 
When these facts are fully understood — and the neoes- 
sarv arrangements made — the rush of overland and 
freight traffic will commence, the extent of which, 
"within the next 50 years, few, if any, now living are 
able to realize. 

Already, a large numl>er of ships, direct from liiver- 
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pool, loaded with iron and other merchandise, have 
been discharged at this y'yer. From the landing place 
of the '* Thoroughfare," in San Francisco, a rail track 
leads to the dock of the Pacific mail, and other ocean 
steamships, and goods aro now transferred in that way 
in bond, but the time is not far distant, when all for- 
eign vessels, with goods for ''across the continent," 
will land at this pier. 

The Railroad Company have taken ample precau- 
tions against fire on this pier, by providing the two en- 
gines that are employed doing the yard work, with 
force-pump attachments, steam from the locomotive 
boilers, and supplied with reels of hose and suction- 
pipe so arranged that water can be used from their 
tanks or the bay. 

Goat Island, or " Verba Jifirna/* is about one mile 
distant from the end of the pier — directly ahead. It is 
nearly round, 3rt0 feet altitude, containing 350 acres. 
Belongs to the government, but is of little value. 

BKHOIiT> I — As we stand at the end of this pier — 
almost in the middle of San Francisco Bay — and think 
back (mly twenty-five years, we aro lost in wonder and 
astonishment. Hero are already four cities within a 
few miles of where wo stand ; the smallest has near 
2, 000, while the larger teems with nearly 175,000 in- 
habitants, rei)reseiitatives from every land and clime 
on the face of the earth. In 1847, 500 white settlers 
could not be found in as many hundred miles, and not 
one ship a year visited this bay. Now there are eight 
large mail steamships in the China trade, six in the 
Pacific mail service, via Panama, 32 more regular- 
ly engaged on the coast from Sitka, on the north ; 
to South America, Honolulu, Australia, New Zealand, 
on the south ; besides hundreds of ships and sailing 
vessels of every description — all busy — all life. Here, 
too, at the end of this pier, is the extreme western end 
of the grand system of Aiiierican railways which has 
sprung into existence within the same twenty-five 
years. How fast we live ! The gentle breeze of to-day 
was the whirlwind of fifty years ago. WiUwc — ca7h 
wc — continue at tho same ratio ? But why speculate ? 
It is our business to write what is taking place to-day ; 
so wo will now step on board tho ferry-boat and take a 
look at 

kSAX FRAXCISCO The city presents a broken 

appearance, owing to a portion being built on the hills, 
which attain quite a respectable altitude. Fnmi the 
tops of these hills a very fair view of the city can be 
obtained. 

A large portion of tho city is built on land ma<lo by 
filling out into the bay. Where the large warehouses 
now stand, ships of the heaviest tonnage could ride in 
safety })ut a few years ago. To protect this made land, 
and also to prevent the anchorage from Ix^ing destroyed, 
a sea-wall has been built in front of the city. 

The principal wharves are on tho eastern side of the 
city, fronting this male land. North Point has some 
goo<l wharves, but from tho business portion the steep 
grade of the city is a great objection. 

On landing at the ferry-slip in tho city, the first 
thing required is a good hotel. Now, // there is any 
one thing that Sjiu Francisco is noted for inorr than 
another it is good hotels. (Palace Ilotrl. see p. 157.) 

The grand Hotel, Cosmopolitan, Lick, and Occi- 
dental, arc all Jirst-rhn<i<, both in fare and ])rice— 
charges from three to five dollars per clay. The Brook- 
lyn, Russ, American Exchanj^^e. International, Orleans, 
and others, arc all good hotels, at charges from $2 to 
$2.50 per day. Then there arc a great many cheaper i 
houses, with rooms from 25 to 75 cents per night, with 
restaurant meals to order. i 



San Francisco is situated on the north end of the 
southern peninsula, which, with the northern one, sep- 
arates the waters of San Francisco Bay from those of 
the Pacific Ocean. Between these peninsulas is the 
Golden Gate, a narrow strait, one mile wide, with 
a depth of 30 feet, connecting the bay with tlie 
ocean. 

The first house built in San Francisco was in 1885. 
The place was then called ** Yuba Buena" — changed to 
San Francisco in 1847, before the discovery of gold. 
The city contains about 175,000 inhabitants ; is well 
built and regularly laid out north of Market street, 
which divides the city into two sections. South of this 
the streets have an eastern declination as compared 
with those running north. The city is situated in lati- 
tude, 37 deg. 48 sec. north ; longitude, 120 deg. 27 
min. west. 

The climate is unsurpassed by that of any largo sea- 
I)Orttown in the United States — uniformity and dryness 
constituting its chief claim to superiority. There fs but 
little rain during the year — only about half that of the 
Eastern States. The mean temperature is 54 deg., the 
variation being but 10 deg. during the year. 

San Francisco, in early days, suffered fearfully from 
fires. Tlie city was almost completely destroyed* at six 
different times during the years of 1849, '60, '51, and 
1852. The destruction has been estimated in round num- 
bers to exceed $26,000,000. The result of these fires 
has been that nearly all the buildings built since 1852 
have been built of orick, stone, or iron — particularly in 
the business portion. The city has many magnificent 
Ijrivate residences, and cosy little home cottages, orna- 
mented with evergreens, creeping vines, and beautiful 
flowers. The yards or grounds are laid out very taste- 
fully, with neat gravelled walks, mounds, statues,' ponds, 
and sparkling fountains, where the ** crystal waters 
flow. " 

The city is amply supplied with schools, both public 
and private. There is no institution of the city where- 
in the people take more interest and pride ; none, of the 
credit and honor oi which they are more jealous. Some 
of the finest buildings of the city were built for school 
pur|)oses, the Denman and Lincoln school houses being 
tho finest of the number. 

There are 46 churches — of all kinds, creeds, and be- 
liefs — including several Chinese ** Joss Houses." The 
Jewish synagogue is the finest among them, situated on 
Sutter street. 

The Newspaper, and Magazine, are tlie histories of 
the present, and the person who does not read them 
must be ignorant indeed. Califomians are a reading 
people ; and he that comes hero to find fools brings his 
pig to a very poor market. 

There are in tho city 60 newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals. There aro nine daily papers, the Alta CoH- 
fornian, the Bullet in^ Morning Call, Morning Chronic 
clc^ Post^ Examiner, Abend Post {QcrmsLn), jbemokrat 
(German), and Conrrier dc San Francisco (French). 
The Golden Era and the Oolden City are literary 
weeklies. 

The Neu'ft Letter, is a spicy weekly ; the Coast i?€- 
view, is the great insurance authority of the Pacific 
Coast — Monthly. The Mining and Scientific PresSy 
and the Pacific Pural Press, are first class weekly 
journals in their specialties. Hei^e, too, is publiahecl, 
the Jo^irnal of Commerce., weekly ; Alaska HeraUd, weekly ; 
the Ovrrhnd Monthly, magazine; and numerous other 
valnahle periodicals. 

If among all these publications you can find nothing 
to suit you — nothing new — why, then, we advise you to 
surprise the Bible, by reading it, and you will profit by 
its teachings. 
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ITKMS TO ItK^IKMIIKit. 

Caufobnia in MfviATrnn.— Thf liiioRt <w>llM>tiniiB of 
TJMT*. ftiiil wf iiiiiilil Hiiv. iiliinist thf'«i/i/rimii)lt>t.-'iiicii 
..fllH' Bift Tn..-H, Y..-H.iiiit.-, (i.-v^n MitriiiRH, P.i.-ifto 
lUilrotul, Nfvii,lii. ()r.'f-<>ii, »iirl tliV I'lu'iti.' ronM tfiivr- 
ullv. ur.> to !>.' fniniil itt Tli<>r<. H< m»> worth .V ('o.'h, 
Xrt. M<.uli;c.in.Tv (.t.. Li.k lI"u-«>, iiii.l nt K. V. Wwt- 
kin-s N'l. 22 M<>iiti!i>iii>'r>- i>t, Maiiv i>f tlin ilhiHtmtinitH 
in till- TiiritiHT »t-n' I'lijrniri'il fmiii vicim tiiki>ii liy 
111.-*-- hr,iwi-«. \\- !<:iv,' i.lwiiv« iiv,nrt.-.t " imffiiiK." l.iit 
«.- U-li> v.- V.' iir.' .loiiifr our r.-iuli'ro ti w-i^Jn- in tliiH 

The Markkm ••f Snn Fnim-iHco nrp on.- of tli.> T'li- 
turt-B of 111!' I'ilv ; Ihi.-i.' uho nrver «nw tli-- fruit iiiirl 
i-.>C.'tal<li-nof caiforuiii »hoiil.1 vi^it tlit- murkitx. No 
>th<-r ciiiiiitrv i':iii |iriuliii->- fruit in Huch ]>rofiiHioii niiil 
pi-rfiftioii. Till' Kfijx'f. |M>iii'lii-M. iHMrx, •'(<■., on pxlii- 
t'itioii ill 1h<' .-ilv iii:irki't». n-)>Tiiu'iit thi' Wnt {>r<>-1ii<-- 
li.nm of i,lt iMirls 'i.i lli.- Stiih>. 
Tiir C.M.it-oKMA riLriniK, on Buiili «t., in tin- liirii'-st 

TtrK Amiamhi!^. on Hi.' mi stn'i-t : o{><t» l«>iiir>'. 
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little* iiiiproviil. Tlf Oiikliintl niul Aliiiiit'ila |>nrkii nrp 
l!irf[i>lv i>ntr<iiiix<-<1 I<v Kun FniiK-iMons. who n-iv-h thnii 
l>r ffrVl'OHt. Ihtl wliiit th<- rity is •It-nci.-iit in |»>rki>. 
iH mnih- ii{) hT th<- 

W<KHlWABl'><;*K[IESK-Thl.«l- KHnll-llH W.T.- lltl.) OUt 

in ISIHIlivIt- It. \V<>.H1w:■^.l,I■:M'|..nf^■I>th■nln)lor<'llb-r- 
I>^i!tl• mnl n'liiKHl ttiHti-. to Kiirronn.l, ikthini, nn<l iHiiutifv 
hix privuti' n-Hiih'ni-i'. Kituik(-il ii'iir lh>- n-Mu- of tln- 
irronmK To thix •-ml lh>' ■'••nlni. ntH of Ix.lli Aiii.ri.-ii 
All)] Knropt' wi'rr» M'iiri-h>il t<i iif.wun' rviTj- viirivtv of 
(iniiinii-ntiil tn'i-H, I'votii-^. tii.h(;''n.>u-t |>l:ilitit, or iirlicli-'> 
r.f rir, <irh„- [Uul r.,1:. . K.r n-. to ,.tt,-nii.t l.i.|.-«-nU. 
th'si' Ix-iiiilirnl (.Toii'i.U ni].l •l..instii'<- to thi-Kiihji-,-!. 
W.T.- w.. itl.l... w.»iia t.lk.. .1 llirpT iH-.k thllll (1,.- 
Toi-iitsT. Th.-v mii«t \- m-.ii t.. \- uj-or.-.-iiiU-.l. V-ii 
will liiul ill th.-— Art (ii.ll.n ■' r..r.. i«miitii,'» rm.Uti. 

tniirv: in tl Zool-vi'-ol "' ■il.-i..rltn..,t » Kn-.t v,.n..lv 

of .lilf.-ri'nt kin.l»>.f «il.li.niiii..l-.. in. Iii.liiit; tli.- Cili' 
fomin li.>ii. un.l n iiutniiii..lh trriKrlv Unr. «.'lk'lii]>i.- 
IjVkl ]Hiiui.U: 111*. II i;r.-i>t viiri-'ly '.f <':ilir<.rnii> hir.K 

In th.'Hi- Kr.>nii.lH iin- ("w.-rini; <■» .-rirrc-n Iri-t-t iinil 
iTvMnl liik-H. orii-ntiil itrlxirH im.l l-milifnl Klnttiurv. 
(h'liKhlfnl iiKok" III1.1 hIiu'I.v n-tn-iilH. »iih iT.tpint; 
fnicmnt llow.-r--. HjiiiTklini; f.-nntikin--. 



n.l. 



' ull. 



■ Kl..r 





l'0K«.«S«i.lfftl|l|„--. 


iinihi-r, with nil tli.-ir 




niuhllv. hut f.w cuii 


Mr. \V.-»lwar.l kIio 




Iht-mto tli.MiLri..iM| 



lir..n. 
. .1111.11 MiT.. !.n.| • 



hty l>i.>.-.liiii; ill th.- li.<--i>ii^iN. ..n Hi- -lii|.-. in tli.- 
Miiii|w. mill ..11 ih.- lialtl.--tirl.lh, with wi.loiiii, oqiliiuit. 
•uffi*h»K (ui.l ila-ath on i-ivrr atiW. Tlu- muuImj fuiui 
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was low. Money must be had ! Then it was that his 
Doble heart leaped to the rescue. The grounds were 
thrown open to the public in aid of the Sanitary Fund, 
The receipts were princely ; and who can say how many 
lives were saved, or the sufferings of the last moments 
of life alleviated, by the aid of the generous proprietor 
of the Woodward Gardens? These gardens were 
opened permanently to the public in May, 1866. They 
occupy 5 acres of ground, 4 of which are bounded by 
Market, Mission, 13th, and 14th streets, with one acre 
to the south of 14th st. , connected by tunnel under 
that street from the main garden. 

The City Gakdbns are N. E. comer Folsom and 12th 
streets. 

The City Halii ia on Kearny street, opposite the 
plaza. 

Mission Bay i3 two miles south of the City Hall. 

Horse Cars run to nearly all parts of the city. Tick- 
ets cost 25 cents, with four coupons attached, each cou- 
pon good for one fare. 

The city, south of Market street, towards Mission 
bay, i3 covered by residences, except portions of Sec- 
ond and Third streets, which are occupied by retail 
ohopkeepers. These streets are numbered from 1 
to 26. 

The Iron Foundries and Machine shops are on 
Howard and Fremont streets. The heavy WholesaIiE 
Houses are mostly on Front, Battery, and Bansom 
streets, north from Market. 

The main Printino Offices are on Clay street. 

Montgomery Street is the Broadway of San Fran- 
cesco, though Kearney street disputes the honor. 

CAiitFORNiA Street is the Wait Street of the city. 

The Che^vp Lodging and Eating Houses are mostly 
on Sacramento and Commercial streets. 

The Post Offkje and Custom House are on Wa.sh- 
ington street. 

Merchants' Exchange BurLDiNo is on California 
street. 

The Stock Exchange i3 in the Merchants* Exchange 
Building. 

The Branch Mint of the United States is located in 
the new building N. W. corner Mission and 5th streets. 
About $5,000,000 are coined at this mint annually, from 
the gold and silver of the Pacific coast. 

Water for the city use is obtained from Pillarcitos 
creek, 20 miles south of the city, in San Mateo county, 
Lake Honda, five miles south, being used as a reser- 
voir. Yet there are many wells, the water being eleva- 
ted by wind-mills. 

The Libraries are numerous. The Mercantile, on 
Bush street ; th o Odd Fellows, on Montgomery street ; 
the Mechanics' Institute, on Post street; the What 
Cheer, at the ** What Cheer House;" and the Young 
Men's Christian Association, are the principal ones, 
open/rr^ to tourists upon application. 

The Mechanics' Pavilion fronts on Geary street, 
and covers one block of ground. The Mechanics' In- 
stitute own3 the building, and hold their fairs there. 

The Dry Dock, at Hunter's Point, six miles south- 
oast, is 465 feet long, 125 feet wide, and 40 feet deep, 
cut in solid rock, at a cost of $1,200,000. 

Protrero Ship Yards are located at Protrero, and 
are reache<l by the city cars. All kinds of small craft 
for the coast service are built at these yards. 

China Town is situated on Sacramento, above Kearny, 
Dupont, between Sacramento and Washington streets, 
and Jackson street, between Dupont and Kearny. 
These streets are occupied exclusively by Celestial 
shopkeepers, * * Heath en Chinee. ' ' 

THE Barbary Coast, a noted resort for thieves, cut- 
throats, and the vilest of the vile, is situated on Pacific 



street, between Kearny and Dupont streets. We give 
the precise locality, so that our readers may keep away. 
Give it a **wide berthy" as you value your life. 

ANOBii Island, 8 miles north of the city, is 1^ milee 
long, I of a mile wide. Altitude, 771 feet. On this 
island are quarries of brown and blue stone, which are 
extensively used in the city for building purposes. 

Goat Island, or "Yerba Buena," 2| miles east, 
nearly round, containing 350 acres. Altitude, 340 
feet. 

AiiOATRAZ Island is 1^ miles north, strongly fortified. 
The summit is 140 feet above tide, surrounded by a 
belt of batteries, which command the entrance to the 
harbor — a ^'key to the position." These islands are all 
owned by the government. 

Secret Orders are numerous in San Francisco — ^too 
numerous to note here. 

Point Lobose is 6 miles west 

Fort Point is north of west from the City Hall, 5 
miles at the south end of Golden Gate. It is the most 
heavily fortified on the coast — on the plan of Fort 
Sumter, in South Carolina. 

Telegraph Hill, to the north, is 394 feet high. 

Russian Hill is 360 feet hi^h. 

Clay St. Hill is 376 feet high. 

The Twin Peaks, 4 miles south-weet, rise 1,200 feet. 
The visitor can obtain from the summit of these peaks a 
fine view of the whole country for many miles around — 
the Golden Gate and the Great Pacific Ocean. 

Ferry-boats run regularly between San Francisco 
and O^land, Alameda, San Quentin, &c., &c. 

Bail Cars via San Jose to Gilroy, 80 nules. 

Steamers leave regularly for Yallejo, 28 miles; 
Beuicia, 30 ; Petalumna, 48 ; Santa Cruz, 76 ; Monte- 
rey, 100 ; Stockton, 110 ; Sacramento, 125 ; San liuis 
Obispo, 209 ; Eureka, 233 ; Crescent City, 280 ; Santa 
Barbary, 280 ; San Pedro, 364 ; San Diego, 456 • Port- 
land, 642 ; Victoria, V. I., 753 ; Mazatlan, 1,480, Giiay- 
mas, 1,710; La Paz, 1,802; Acapuloo, 1,808; Sitka, 
1,951 ; Honolulu, 2,090 ; Panama, 3,230 ; Yokohama, 
4,764; Hiogo, 5,104; Auckland, 5,907; Shanghae, 
5,964; Hong Kong, 6,384; Sidney, Australia, 7,183; 
Melbourne, 7,700 miles. 

The Southern Pacifio Bailboad, south from San 
Francisco, is now completed to Solbdad, 143 miles, 
and trains running on .achedole time. This road is 
imder the management of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany. 

The general offices of the Central Pacific Railroad 
are located on the south side of the city, comer Fourth 
and Townsend streets. 

FINALiLiY — Here we are on the golden shores of 
California. We have come with the trayeler from the 
far east to the far west ; from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
— from where the sun rises out of the Waters to where it I 
sets in the waters, covering an extent of country hun- 
dreds of miles in width, and recording a telegram of 
the most important places and objects of interest — 
brief necessarily, but to the point — and we feel certain 
a pardon would be granted by the reader if we now 
said good-bye. But how can we ? The theme iaffoex- 
hanstless! So let us procure a carriage, and take one 
** swing around the circle " before we mose. 

The Seaij Bocks — Six miles west — ^we will visi^^^^ 
(Horse-oars run out 2 J miles, connecting with a regiil:i^^ 
omnibus line the balance of the way.) Early in t.^;^ 
morning is the best time to start, as the coast brfe^^^ 
commences about eleven o'clock, after which it wilL '^^^ 
be so pleasant. We will be fashionable — get up 
—and drive out to the " Cliff House " for breakfa^ 

Within tiie first 2^ miles we pass a number ol 
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eteried; some of them contain beantifnl monuments, 
and are very tastefuU^ ornamented. The principal ones 
are the Lone Mountain, Lanrel Hill, and Odd Fellows. 
In the Lone Mountain cemetery, on our right, under 
that tall and most conspicuous monument, which can 
be seen for many miles away, rests the remains of the 
lamented Senator BrodericK, who fell a victim of the 
'*Gode Duello" through jealousy and political strife. 
Near by are the monuments of 8tarr King, Baker, and 
many others, whose lives and services have done honor 
to the State. On tlie summit of Lone Mountain, to the 
left^ stands a large cross, which is a noted land«mark, 
and can be seen from far out to sea. 

In* a littlo valley, close to the road, we pass, on the 
right, surrounded b^ a high fence, one of the most 
noted Bace-Coubses in the State. 

From the city the road leads over a succession of 
sand-hills ; from the summit of some of these we catch 
an occasional glimpse of the big drink in the distance, 
th&^ew seeming to improve as we gain the summit of 
each, until the last one is reached, when there, almost 
at our feet, stretching away farther than the eye can 
penetrate, lies the great Pacific Ocean, in all its mys- 
terious majesty. We will be sure to see numerous 
ships, small craft and steamer?, the latter marked by a 
lona black trail of smoke. They are a portion of the 
world's great merchant marine, which navigate these 
miffhty waters, going and coming, night and day, laden 
witn the treasure, and the productions, and representa- 
tives of every nation, land and clime. 

Close on our right is the Golden Gate, with the bold 
dark bluffs of the northern peninsula beyond. The 
** Gate ** is opeUy an invitation to all nations to enter — 
but beside them are the ** Boys in Blue," with ample 
fortifications, surmounted by the "Bull Dogs " of **Un- 
olo Sam," standing ready to close them at the first sig- 
nal of danger. 

Our descent from the summit of the last hill seems 
rapid, as we are almost lost in admiration of the magni- 
ficence spread out before us, until wo arrive at the 

Clipp House. — The stranger on the road, and at the 
Cliff House, would think it was a gala day — something 
unusual. Such grand "turn-outs," and so many. The 
fact is, this "Drive" is to the San Franciscan what 
the " Central Park " is to the New Yorker— the " style " 
of the former is not to bo outdone by the latter. The 
drive out is always a cool one, and the first thing 
usually done on arriving is to take a drink — water, and 
then, oifder breakfast — and such nice little private break- 
fast rooms ! Oh, these Califomians know how to tickle 
your fancy. 

Hark! *' Yoi-ffoi, Yoi-Hoi, Yoi." What the deuce 
is that ? Those hearing tis smile. Wo do not ask, but 
we conclude it must bo a big herd of healthy donkeys 
passing, when two gentlemen enter from the rear, and 
one of them says, "Colonel {(here is no lower grade in 
California) f I will bet you 50 shares in the Gould & 
Curry or Red Jacket, that General Grant, that big seal 
on tho top of tho rock, will weigh 3,000 pounds." Wo 
did not stop to hear more, but rushed out tho back door 
on to a long veranda running the whole length of the 
house, which is situated on a projecting clifT, 200 feet 
above, and almost overhanging tho waters, when " Yoi- 
Hoi, Yoi'Hoi, Yoi " — and there were our donkeys, 500 
yard-^ away, laying on, scrambling up, phingfingoff, 
fiffhting, and sportinp around three little rocky islands. 
The largest of these islanils is called " Santo Domingo. " 
It» is quite steep ; few can climb it A sleek, dark- 
looking seal, which they call Ben. Butler, has at times 
attempted it ; but away up on the very top — basking in 
the sun, with an occasional " Yoi-hoi, boyV — lies Gen- 
eral Grant, the biggest whopper of them alL We 



knew him &t the first sight He had something in 
mouth, and looked wise. Often when the din of his f eUov 
seals below become fearful, wJk) are ever quarreling ia 
their efforts to dimb up, his " YoUhoi, Boyi " can be 
heard above them all — ^which, in seal language, means, 
^ ^ Let Its have peace, " Sea fowls in large nnmbem are 
hovering on and around these rooks. They too are veiy 
chattering, but we have no time to learn their language, 
as here comes a steamer bound for China. (See ilmste- 
tion.) It steams in close to the islands, and we think 
we can discern some of our fellow travelers " acroes the 
continent " among the passengers. The are on a trip 
" around the world," and are waving their oomplimente 
to the General on the top of the rock. BrMikfast is 
called ; being fashionable, we take another — ^water, 
and, while eating a hearty meal, learn that these seals 
are protected by the laws of the State against oapture, 
and something of their habits ; then pay our bill, and 
the ostler his detainer, take our seat, ana whirl around 
over a broad winding road, which is blasted out of the 
rocky bluff on our left to tho sandy beach below. 

Bight here we meet Old Pacific Ocean himself — fstoe 
to face— near enough to ^ ^ shake. " He is a good fellow 
when he is himself— ^ac(/2c — but he drinks a great deal, 
perhaps too mudi ; but certain it is he gets very noisy at 
times — very turbulent. In driving along the beaoh, we 
oome to one of the evidences of his f eannl wia^h. Do 
you see that ship laying on her side ? 

One night, after a big carousal, when it was said Old 
Pacific had been drinking a great deal — ^more than 
usual — and was in a towering passion, he drove this 
ship up almost high and dry on the beach, where yon 
seo her. Not content with that, chased the escaping 
occupants far into the sand hills, throwing spars, masts, 
and rigging after them. 

We don't want any of that kind of pacific in our 
sleep. 

We will now keep our eye on Old Pacific, and drive 
along down the beach, by several fine hotels, and then 
turn into the Gand-hills to the left, passing over a high 
point, where some fine views can uo had of the sur- 
rounding country, and around to the old Mission Do- 
lores. Here is food for the curious. But we cannot 
afford to stop here long, as Boreas is getting waked up, 
and is sliding the sand over the bluffs after us — ^rather 
disagreeable. This Mission was founded in 1775, by 
S})anish missionaries, who, for over GOyears, winded a 
mighty influence among the native dalifomians (lii- 
diuis). In its most prosperous days, the Mission pos- 
sessed 76,000 head of stock cattle, 2,920 horses, 820 
mules, 79,000 sheep, 2,000 hogs, 456 yoke of working 
oxen, 180,000 bushels of wheat and barley, besides 
$75,000 worth of merchandize and hard cash. 

Tho greater portion of all this wealth was confiscated 
by the Mexican Government, so that when California 
became a portion of tho United States little remained, 
except these old adobe walls and pounds, together 
with about 600 volumes of old Spanish books, manu- 
scripts, and records. 

Betuming to the city, we pass many objects of inter- 
est well worthy of notice, but we cannot attend to 
them now. Just come and see how it is yourself. 

NOTES AT LARGE.— Campornia was first dis- 
covered in 1542, bv a Portuguese, Juan B. Cabrillo^ 
while in the Spanish service. It was held by tho Span- 
ish, then by tho Mexican governments, until 1848, when, 
by treaty, it became a portion of the United States. It 
was admitted as a State in 1850. It covers an area of 
160,000 square miles, divided about equally into mining, 
agricultural, timber, and grazing lands. All kinds of 
grain, fruit, and vegetables, grow in profusion. The 
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BBAL BOCKS— rrom tbe OUff House, we fiage U 



p*pt coltnre has orcnpied the ntt^ntion of manj of her 

P^le, who flud that they can pruduco wiuo eurnwned 

°J none in this cuuntry, aud few in tlio old. Tiarge 

inutities nro uacd thruiigbout tbo United BtAtea, with 

*7eftr]yiiicreii»c<l Hliipmc^at toEnropeon morkebi. Her 

Buufscturex urn vl u high oider, mid attract favorablo 

"*<« at hiiino and nbruad. The n|>irit o( onteqiriao 

Biuufnited by licr citizemt has deitervcd and won ruc- 

C**. Uuilrr the H1>eml, far-B4^>iuff [lolicy of the young- 

' *f cUm (if nipituliHlfi and merchants, who appeared 

; thouttho tinii'of thr iuuiigiiratiou uf the great lallroad, 

> Dew ordrr of thiugn nroHt'. Men iK-gaii to regard Uub 

j lUKl 03 their fiilurc Iiuiuc, who, iK-foro this era, cored 

toitay licrc 1,1, lungiT than while they obtoinett a for- 

I tUe, which thcv cipccUid to get within a few moDthB 

I "firthwit. 

I From this lime, tnonoy expanded, trade, agtiiniltaTe, 

"Unicg anil nianiifacturen Wgan to aaaiimo their prop- 

I ^ Btutioun, Tho old, nnrrow, niinons no-policj, which 

' ttuuked the en: of th>> olil capitalist, passed awar. and 

* blighter era opvued to tLe people of the nrnflo 

tlope. 

Toe Baxk op CALiFORyiA in one of those fiiv intiilu- 
Ihm, wilh n capital i>f (5,0U0,<)00 golil. Wo gavo its 
history iu ti t'lrnur volump. Wo can only ndd— the 
managers know tlieir business, and do nothing by 
halTcit. Th>> bikiik h:iH linmcLeB all over the til«t«, and 
in Oregon and Sfviubi. 

TheSTATK AuHK'i-LTrHAL Socmr hold anniul fairs 
in Scptciuliir. Tln\v nro largely attended— mitora and 
exhibilora ccmiiig from all parts of the State, Nevada, 
SQdOrcgini. 
The MEi'iiAyirs' IsirnTrTE hold annual faira. 
The HiEBRA Nkvaua Moi-ntains are about 600 mile* 
long, and from 111) to KM) miles in width, their general 
direction north-wi-at and south-east. The hMght of 
the principal pi'aks are — Mt. Whitney, lS,06a feet ; 



Williams, 14,500; Bhosto, 14.444; Tyndoll, 14,380; 
Baweah, 14,01)0; Oorilner, 14,000; King, 1-1,(100; Bre- 
wer, 13.88« ; Dana, 13,227; LyeU, 13,217 ; tlastlo Peak, 
13,000; Catlialral P.ak, ll.tHW ; Lassen's. 10,577 feet 

The Coast Kanu:: in thi> rangu of mountains nearest 
the Paciflo Ocean, I'Xtcnding the whole It'Ugth of the 
Blatc, broken at intervals with numerous nmall riren 
and narrow fertile vaUeyn. The principal jH-akH nre — 
Mt. Bollery, 6,357 feet high ; Pii-rr •, (-..(MHI ; HumiltoQ, 
4,450 ; Diablo, 3,8T(5 ; IJaiirh, Jl.Tlfl); Clional. 3,530 ; St. 
Helena, 3,700 ; Tomalpain, 'J.0O4 feet. Mouut tit. Bar- 
Dordiuo, away to the southward, iu the nuige of thftt 
name. is 8,370 feet in height. 

The Raixt Heasus in U'tween (ho flrnt of November 
and the tint of May, the rain falling priticipally in the 
nigbt, wUiln the day?! ore mostly clear and pb'iuukiit. At 
Chrintmaa the whole coucilry in covereil with green 
gross, in January with n carpet of fluwen, nnd in April 
andMay with ripening fleldaof grain. During 15 years j 
of obeervotion the average hoa been 220 clear, Ki cloudy, | 
and GO rainy days, each yeor. Thu nights are cool the | 
year round, requiiiiig a coverlid during the hottest ond I 
drreet seoson. ' 

Wood IIacuxo nr Xitasa— On page 106 will l>e fnond 
a beautiful engraving, rrpreftcnting a ten-mule team 
loaded with wood, 'ihe three wagons are cutiplcd to- 
gether like o train of cors — called " trail wuguus " — OD 
which are lowled twenty-four cords of wood. 

At the point reprmented iu the picture, the t'^om ie 
about on the dividing line l>et«eeu ttuld Bill, down the 
CaOon to the rear of the wagons, oue-forlh mile— and 
Virginia, directly aheail about the saiuc diaiancc, around 



This plan of coupling wagnoM is quite common nn the 
Pxiflc Coast, foridl kintb< <it heavy hauling. The pi» 
tare was engraved by Mr. Broaa, of New York, from m 
pbotognpfa token bj Sutterley, of Virginio Citj. 
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FARAiitiONES IsiiANDS aTo seven in number, 30 miles 
west of Golden Gate, in the Pacific Ocean, totally bar- 
ren of everything but seals, sea-lions, and water-fowls. 
These are very numerous. Many of the seals will 
weigh from 2,000 to 4,000 lbs. and are quite tame. 
They are protected from capture by State laws ; but the 
poor birds — and they are legion — which inhabit these 
islands, laying millions of eggs every year, are robbed 
with impunity. Most of the eggs in the markets of San 
Francisco are brought from these islands. The islands 
are all rocks ; the highest peak is surmounted with a 
light-house of the first order, 340 feet above the water. 

San Qubntin is a noted place of summer and winter 
resort. The resident tourists number from 600 to 1 , 000, 
their term of residence varying from six months to a 
life-time. The quarters for their accommodation are 
furnished by the State, free of charge. The Lieuten- 
ant-Gk)vemor exercises personal supervision over the 
guests, assisted by many subordinates and a company 
of soldiers. The guests come here, not of their own 
will, but through their folly, and we believe they would 
quit the place, if they could. By law it is known as 
the State Prison. Route — by feuy — 12 miles north. 

San Rafael — The County seat of Marin County. 
Population, about 800.* It was settled in 1817 by the 
Jesuit missionaries. It is situated in a beautiful 
little valley, and of late has become a thriving subur- 
ban town. The Journal and News — both weekly 
papers — are published here. Connected with San Quen- 
tin by railroad — distance, 3 miles east. 

Mt. Tamalpais. — ^Route, by ferry to San Quentin, 12 
miles north of San Francisco, 8 miles by railroad to San 
Rafael, saddle horses for the remainder of the journey, 
12 miles to the summit, which is 2,604 feet high. 

Napa Crrr is the county seat of Napa county, sit- 
uated in Napa Valley, on Napa River and the Napa 
Vidley Railroad, with the Napa Soda Spbinos, six 
miles to the east. Yet the Napas seldom nap, but 
often *''nip." It is a lively town, of about 3,500 in- 
habitants, at the head of tide- water navigation, sporting 
two weekly newspapers — the Jtegister and Reporter — 
and in the midst of a country noted for its mild and 
genial climate, the great fertility of its soil, and its 
many well-cultivated vineyards — producing annually 
over 200,000 gallons of wine and brandy. 

The water from these springs has become quite cele- 
brated ; a large amount of it is bottled annually, and 
shipped to all parts of the State. Route— steamer to 
Vallejo, 28 miles, and 16 more by railroad. 

Sonoma. — This town is a quiet, old place, founded in 
1820, and contains about 600 inhabitants. Many of the 
old original adobe buildings are still standing in a good 
state of preservation. Sonoma has the honor of being 
the place where the old "Bear Fla^" was first raised. 
It is connected by stage with Napa— distance 12 miles. 

Calistooa is the most popular of all the summer re- 
sorts near the bay. The springs to be found here 
possess great medicinal qualities, and have already 
won a high local reputation. In the town, every ac- 
commodation in the way of hotels, etc. , is afforded to 
the numerous visitors who annually gather here to 
bathe in and drink the invigorating water, enjoy the 
unsurpassed hunting and fishing in the vicinity, and 
above all, to breathe the pure air of the charming little 
valley, while viewing the beautiful mountain scenery. 
The Petrified forest is near the town, and well worth a 
visit by the curious. Route — steamer to Vallejo, 28 
miles ; Napa Valley Railroad, 43 miles more. 

The Geysebs are 25 miles distant from Calistoga by 
stage. These springs, wth their taste, smell and noise, 
me fearful ! wonderful ! Wo have been told that the 
proauotions of California '^ beats Sanko ; " but we feel 



certain he has not left the country, and is not far from 
this place. Here are over 200 mineral springs, the 
waters of which are hot, cold, sweet, sour, iron, soda, 
alum, sulphur — well, you should be suited with the 
varieties of sulphur ! There is white sulphur and 
black sulphur, yellow sulphur and red sidphur, and 
and how many more, deponent saith not. But i/ there 
are any other kindB wanted, and they are no( to be 
seen, call for them, they are there, together witii all 
kinds of contending elements, roaring, thundering, 
hissing, bubbling, spurting and steaming, with a 
smell that would disgust any Chinese dinner-party. 
We are unable to describe all these wonderful things 
(See page 139.) 

Pbtaluma is the largest town in Sonoma county. It 
is situated on Petaluma Creek, at the head of naviga- 
tion. Population 4,500. It is the shipping point for 
the grain raised in the adjoining countn^. The Cres^ 
cent, daily and weekly, and the Journal and Argus, 
weekly, are the newspapers published here. 

The route is via steamer from San Francisoo, 48 miles. 

Santa Rosa, the county seat of Sonoma county, is 
situated in the midst of a ver^ rich agricultural region. 
Population, 1, 500. It is 16 miles from Petaluma, and 16 
from Healdsburgh, with both of which it will soon be 
connected by rau, as above alluded to. The Democrat, 
a weekly paper, is published here. The leading in- 
dustry of the counti^ is wheat, the yield for 1869 was 
2,120,213 bushels — ^the seoond largest in the State. 
The same year, the number of grape vines cultivated 
was 4,112,279, producing over 350,000 gallons of wine 
and brandy — the largest in the State, except Los An- 
geles county. 

HEAiiDSBUBan, a beautiful littletownof about 1,600 
inhabitants, is situated on the Russian River, 16 miles 
north-west from Santa Rosa, and 20 miles from the 
ocean. Russian Valley, in which the town is located, 
is noted for its great yield of wheat, and the extraor- 
dinary quickness of its soil, producing potatoes, peas, 
and many other vegetables within 65 days from the 
time the seed is planted. The Russian River Flag, a 
live weekly paper, is published here. The tourist will 
find excellent hunting and fishing near by, with ample 
hotel accommodations. 

Ettbeka is a port of entry, situated in Humboldt 
couni^, on the east side of Humboldt bay, and is the 
principal shipping point for the lumber and timber 
from the extensive forests of red wood, which this 
county is noted for. A large amount of red wood lum- 
ber is shipped annually from Eureka to f oreijoni as well 
as home ports. It has two weekly papers. The Hum- 
boldt land office is also located nere. Population, 
2,500. Route : steamer from San Francisoo, 233 miles 
north ; also, by stage from Petaluma. 

Los Angeles is the county seat of Los Angeles coun- 
ty, in Southern Calif omia. It was settled in' 1781. 
Present population, 7,000. It has two daily and three 
weekly newspapers. It is the head-quarters for the 
United States southern district of the Pacific, and 
contains the principal military barracks and store- 
houses. 

Los Angeles county produces larger quantities of 
corn, castor beans, lemon and orange trees, horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep, and makes more gallons of wine and 
brandy, than any other county in Sie State. 

It is situated on the Los Angeles river, 23 miles from 
the port of San Pedro; but the principal shippixig 
point is at Wilmington, a few miles above San l^dro, 
at the head of the bay, with which it is connected bgr 
railroad, 18 miles distant. Regular steamers toodi at 
San Pedro for San Frandsco, 3M miles ; San Die^, 82 
miles by water, 131 miles by stage. Los Angeles is also 
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by ftmge with all the interior towns, and with 
Qilroj. 8M miles ; from thence by rail to San Francisco, 
W mlliM. 

Sax Diaoo was first settled by the Jesuit missionaries in 
ITWy and is the oldest town in the State. It is a port of 
entry, and the country seat of San Diego county. Popu- 
latum at present about G,000, but rapidly increasing, It 
li atnated on San Diego bay, which, for its size, is the 
sheltered, secure, and finest harbor in the world. 
bay is 13 miles long and 2 miles wide, wit)i never 
than 80 feet of water at low tide. And a good 
sandy bottom. By act of Congress, it is the western ter- 
minus of Texas & Pacific Railroad, which is now being 
oonstracted to the ea.stward from this place, to meet the 
building from Texas westward. For the past year 
Diego has made rapid progress. It is connected l)y 
with San Franci.sco, 45G miles north, and by stage 
to all inland towns, A stage line runs to Tuscon, 475 
miks; Santa Fo, New Mexico, 1,075 miles, It is 14 miles 
north of the dividing line between Upper and Lower 
California, and is destined to make a city of great ini- 
poctance. Tropical fruit of every variety is produced in 
tlw county, and the climate is one of the finest in the 
WDfld, the thermometer never falling below 40 deg. in 
tbs winter, or rising above 80 deg. in the summer. The 
eoonfiy is well timbered and well watered, producing 
larsc crops of all kinds of grain, fruit, and vegetable's. 
Quid, silver and tin ores have recently lx»en discovered, 
which promise at this time to be very extensive and 
profitable. Several quartz mills liave recently Ikji'u erect- 
ed. Three weekly papers are published at San Diego, 
a^BuiUiin, the World, and the Union, 

On page 153 we give a fine birtrs-eyc view of the New 
City Hall of San Francisco, Thi.s magnificent edifice, 
with its towers, and domes, and spires, and pinnacles 
tint point to heaven, will be the future Hotel dc Ville of 
Sin Francisco, and will reflect ))eculiar lu.strc on the brain 
tint designed it, and the citi/.ens whose liberality has 
tna so magnificently displayed in its creation. It is sit- 
wtcd Iwtween Park Avenue, Larkin and McAllister 
■tests, and is triangular in form ; the ground contains 
about six acres, of "which four will be covcre<l by the 
bdlding. The wliole will be surrounded by a level ter- 
noe, which will be 11 feet high at the Hall of Records. 
FVom the terrace to the top of the parapet the height of 
the hoilding will be 84 feet 

The length of each of the triangular fronts of the 
building will 1>e as follows : on Park Avenue 800 feet, on 
McAllister street GGO feet, and on Larkin street 500 feet 
ITie Hall of Records, wherein will be deposited the arch- 
iTss, etc, of the city, will be surrounded nearly altogether 
by an arched piaz/a of 130 feet, the inner diameter of the 
hall itself being 86 feet. The dome of this hall, which 
will be of the finest finish, will l>e 67 feet in diameter 
supported by twelve massy iron columns, forming a cir- 
cle 56 feet in diameter, connected by arches springing 
from ornamental capitals at a height of 58 feet from the 
floor. The centre of the hall will \ye oyten to the top of 
the dome, giving an internal height of 120 feet, which 
sarmounted by a pedestal and statue will raise the height 
to 135. The main building will enclose a central court 
of Atrium^ 125 feet by 121 feet, which will l>e surrounded 
by elegant piazza. The grand entrance will be through a 
circular hall, 70 feet in diameter, with a height of 67 feet, 
baring in front a portico of 24 feet wide. The whole 
will !>e sunnounted by the grand central tower a1>out 290 
feet high, which will be visible from afar and will be a 
conspicuous object in the appearance of the city. The 
whole of this vast building will be occupie<l by the Muni- 
cipal Chambers and by the Law Courts. 



American Proobbss — ^This beautiful picture, which 
will be found opposite the title page, is pun>ly national 
in design, and represents the United States* portion of the 
American Continent The beauty and variety, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, illustrating at a glance the 
grand drama of Progress in the civilization, settlement, 
and history of this country. 

In the foreground, the central and principal figure, a 
beautiful and charming female, is floating westwsird 
through the air, bearing on her forehead the **Star of 
Empire.** She has left the cities of the east far behind, 
crosseil the Alleghanies and the '* Father of Waters," 
and still her march is westward. In her right hand she 
carries a book — common school — the emblem of educa- 
tion and the testimonial of our national enlightenment, 
while with the left hand she unfolds and stretches the 
slender wires of the telegraph, that are to fiash intelli- 
gence throughout the land. On the right of the picture, 
is a city, steamships, manufactories, schools and churches, 
over which )>eams of light are streaming and filling the 
air — indicative of civilization. The general tone of the 
picture on the left, declares darkness, waste and confusion. 
From the city proceed-the three great continental lines of 
railway, passing the frontier settlers' rude cabin and 
tending toward the Western Ocean. Next to these are 
the trans]K)rtation wagons, overland stage, hunters, gold- 
seekers, ])ony-ex press, the jnoneer emigrant and the war- 
dance of the " noble red man.*' Fleeing from ** Progress," 
and towanls the blue waters of the Pacific, which shoa-s 
itself on the left of the picture beyond the snow-capped 
summits of the Sierra Nevadas, arc the Indians, buflTalofs, 
wild horses, bears, and other game, moving westward — 
ever westward — the Indians, with their squaws, papocses^ 
and " pony-lodges," turn their despairing facTs towards, 
as they fiee from, the presence of the wondrous vision. 
The "Star" is too much /or thein. 

What American man, woman or child, does not feel a 
heart-throb of exulution as they think of the glorious 
achievements of Progress since the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, on stanch old Plymouth Rock ! 

This picture was the design of the author of the Torm- 
isT— is National, and illustrates, in the most artistic 
manner, all those gigantic results of American brains and 
hands, which have caused the mighty wilderness to blos- 
som like the rose. 

Palace Hotel at Saw Francisco.— This monster hotel 
of the world, is situated in the city of Sau Francisco, 
occupying one entire block of ground. 344 by 2fi5 feet, 
bounded by New Montgomery, Market, Annie and Jessie 
streets. It is seven stories high (115 feet.) the foundation 
walls are twelve feet thick, while the exterior and interior 
walla, range from 1^ feet to 4i feet in thickness. 

The foundation walls, at their base, are built with in- 
verted arches. All exterior, interior and partition walls, 
at every five feet, commencing from the l»ottom of the 
foundation, are banded together with bars cif iron, form- 
ing, as it were, a perfect iron 1>asket work filled in with 
brick. The quantity of in>n so used increases in every 
story towards the roof, and in the upper story the iron 
luinds are only two feet a|>art. 

The roof is of tin. the partitions of brick and the cor- 
nice of zinc and iron. The building has three courts, the 
centre one having an iron-framed glass covering, and is 
144 by 84 feet, with a drive- way and side walk o|>ening 
on New Montgomery street, forty feet wide. The two 
outer courts, fmm the l^asenient level are each 23 by 185 
feet, with two drive-ways, 20 f«'t wide, one from Market 
and Annie stn«ets, and one from .\nnie and Ji^e streets. 
These are connected by two brick-arched passage- ways, 
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ten feet in width, allowing ample space for a f our-in-liand 
team to pass under and through them. 

Besides the city water- works, a supply of water comes 
from four Artesian wells of a ten-inch bore, which have a 
capacity of 28,000 gallons, per hour. A resevoir is lo- 
cated under tlie centre court, capable of containing 630,000 
gallons. On the roof are seven tanks, which will contain 
128,000 gallons. 

The hotel is supplied with two steam force-pumps for 
water, two additional for fire, five elevators, together 
with all the modem improvements, and built throughout 
in the most substantial manner. 

imfJI/FJjm IN PARTO— On page 149 will be 
found a complete bird*s-eye view of the city of San 
Francisco ana its surroundings — covering a scope of 
country about twelve miles in diameter — showing the 
Golden Cfate, portions of San Francisco Bay, the Pacific 
Ocean in the distance, and the Pier of the Central Pacific 
Railroad in the foreground, from whence passengers are 
transferred across the bay to "Frisco." 

This beautiful picture has been prepared and engraved 
expressly for this book. It shows what the Goddess of 
"American Progress" — as represented by our frontis- 
piece — has accomplished within the passed few years, and 
is a very appropriate illustration with which to close our 
Ocean to Ocean descriptions. 

Falls op the Yellowstone. — The beautiful illustra- 
tion on page 90, known as the Lower Falls, and are situ- 
ated in the Great National Park, a description of which 
will be found on page 89. These falls are nearly 400 feet 
high, and the caiion clifCs immediately below the faUs 
rise from 1,500 to near 2,000 feet in height, the whole 
presenting a scene of indescribable beauty. 

Cape Horn — is a bold promontory, situated on the 
north side of the Columbia river, in Washington Terri- 
tory, about midway between the Cascade Mountains and 
the Dalles. This promontory is of basaltic formation 
— ^like most others on the Columbia — and rises near 250 
feet perpendicular from the water's edge, and extends 
about one mile in length, the lower part projecting several 
hundred feet out into the river. Cape Horn derives its 
name from the danger in passing it. Our illustration on 
page 95 represents a small party of pleasure and curiosity 
seekers on a pleasant afternoon, when the winds had 
lulled, who have successfully rounded the cape. 

Rooster Rock — Situated a short distance above Cape 
Horn, a view of which will be found on page 100, is 
another of the many charming scenes which are to be seen 
along the beautiful Columbia river. 

Falls op the Willamette River— The scene of the 
Illustration on page 92 represents the Falls of the Willa- 
mette River at Oregon City, Oregon, where the hills ap- 



proach the river on each aide, forcing the river throngh a 
deep cafion and over a fall of from 30 to 40 feet The 
cliffs on either side of the river rise abruptly hundreds of 
feet in height, and are covered at the top and leas pre- 
cipitous places with a growth of evergrecna. Locka are 
built on the Oregon city side of the river, large enough 
to admit the passage of boats 200 feet and 40 feet in 
width. Water power is also supplied from the same 
source of 4,000 liorse powers, which is used for running 
woolen mills and other manufactories at Oregon city. 

IN CONCLUSION, LET IJS SAT: 

The Union and Central Pacific Railroad is the longest 
in world ; laid the most miles of track in one day ; cost 
the most money; passes over the broadest plains, the 
finest grazing lands, and the loftiest mountains, near bar- 
ren deserts and the most fertile valleys. It possesses the 
most valuable lands, the highest bridges, the longest snow 
galleries, and the most numerous tunnels. It afifords 
views of scenery the most grand: the mountains are 
towering and snow-capped; the chasms are deep and 
fearful; while the engineering sldll displayed is truly 
wonderful. Near this road are the richest gold, silver, 
iron, coal, sulphur and other mines in the world. The 
line rises the highest into the clouds and terminates the 
farthest from land, over the waters, on the longest pier. 
It possesses the most rolling stock, and the most beautiful, 
costly and luxuriant drawing- room sleeping cars. On the 
line of the road wild game, of nearly every variety, are 
abundant, "like the stands on the sea-shore,^^ from the 
chicken and prairie-dog to the buffalo and mammoth 
" grizzly '' of over 2,000 pounds, while above them all, 
kind of overseer, floats the grand old American eagle, 
himself. The fish are numerous, and most delicious. 

The white actual settlers in the country venture to rash- 
ness, are hospitable to a fault, and sanguine even in the 
"cap" after the *'grub" fails to "pan," while their 
word of honor is always worth more than their bond. 
But the Indians — they are lazy, filthy, and too mean for 
fish-bait 

One would suppose by the name "Trans-Continental,'' 
that tills road was built across the continent It is. Tet 
the cars run around "Caps Horn" and the Dead Sea, 
down the Bitter and ot>er the Oreen and Black waters, 
echoing near the ^^DeviVs Slide ^^ and the great J* ^Stni" of 
the Desert ; descends into total darhnesss, with jets of 
boiling sulphur on either hand, and finally thorough the 
Devil^s Qate, but edtoays landing safety at the Qolzxeh 
Gate. Shall we land safely at the Qolden Gate t Let 
us hope the gate will be open, that we can enter and that 
our troubles on earth will be at an 

END. 
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